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THE WHITE 


—@ masterpiece 


The distinguishing characteristic of a masterpiece 
is harmonious perfection. 


Every line in the marble, every color in the picture, every thought in the book, 


belongs to and blends into the complete creation. 


An analysis of White Motor Cars—line by line and feature by feature will bring 
out many thoughts, each one of which will seem to be paramount. 


The complete elimination cf the conventional back of the front seat—always awk- 
ward in appearance—through the accomplishment of the finally-perfect stream-line 


body, may impress many people as an unusually important thing. 


And it is. Yet, in viewing The White the eye is led naturally and easily along 
until at last the mind holds, as in the beginning, the picture of the complete car 


White leadership is a principle 


Many mechanical features that are “new” 
today were perfected and presented in The 
White long ago. 1909 saw The White with 
the first mono-bloc, long-stroke, high-speed 
motor—the very type which now is heralded 
as a sensation. 

In 1910 The White presented the logical 
left-side drive with center control, and in 
1911 The White introduced electrical starting 


and lighting with the tremendous advantage 
of a non-stallable engine. 

From time to time other important improve- 
ments have been brought out, and today The 
White holds a position peculiar to itself in 
that mechanical excellence has been matched 
with external beauty. 

The latest White Motor Cars are now ex- 


hibited by all White dealers. 


THE WHITE 
COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor 


Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 
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“Dest & Co. 






Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Fifth Street, New York City 


February Specials Offered to 


Mail Orders Delivered Anywhere Free. 


35 Pieces $18.48 


A Special Price for 


Baby’s “F irst Short Outfit” 
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| 20-1 
3 Shirts E $.ss $1.65 
3 Knitted Bands .30 -90 
' 2 Plain Hemmed Flannel Skirts 38) s«1.76 
rr) 1 Hand-Scalloped Flannel Skirt ...... 1.29 
f \ 2 Imbroidery Trimmed White Skirts. 50 6: 1.00 
/ \ \ 12 Hemmed Sterilized Diapers 1.15 
. 2 Pairs Cashmere Hose... ; 25 50 
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( 4 \ 1 Pair Soft Kid-Soled Shoe -50 
On! A, 4 2, 2 Outing Flannel Wrappers. 50 @6©1.00 
ie ra 3 Plain Bishop Dresses. ‘50~—«1.50 
} sb Whig 1 Yoke Dress. 49 
/ \ A 1 Lace or Embroidery Trimmed Dres 1.19 
ae 7 : 1 Hand-Scalloped Cashmere Coat, silk lined 4.50 
oan he Bea 1 Silk Cap 19 
i ay as > Complete, at the Special Price $18.48 
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120-7. Blouse of white French voile trimmed 120-8. Hemstitched Blouse of white voile 
with Swiss embroidery and fine tucking; combined with novelty voile; new high 
convertible collar. \ alue, $5.00. . $3.95 collar. \ alue, $3.25 $2.00 
7 
x 120-9. White Dotted Swiss Blouse, hem- 120-10. Crepe de Chine Blouse, with hemstitching 
stitched yoke, cluster tucking; smart, new and tucking, embroidered collar and cuffs; 
eollas.. Value, S326. . 23 45.060 a $2.00 white, flesh or sand color. Value, $7.50... $5.75 
. FA 
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“Bazar” Readers 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back 


A New 


“ORPI ” School Shoe 


(Orthopedic Patent applied for) 


$2.50 $3.00 


for Girls and Boys 


The “Orpic” is the most 
perfect shoe yet made for 
growing feet. It is built to 
sustain the arch of the foot 
in a natural way, without 
the aid of plates or arti- 
ficial supports, and is 
trongly recommended by 


leading orthopedi ts. 


120-2. The New “Orpic” 
School Shoe, illustrated, 
for girls and boys, is a 
stylish, dres y looking 
shoe, vet construc ted for 
general hard wear. In 
Black, Russia or ‘Tan Wil- 


counter and toe boxing, 





low Calf, with solid leather 


extra heavy oak sole and heavy drill lining. 
Sizes 7 to 10 $2.5 
Sizes 11 to 2 3.00 


A preventive as well as corrective shoe 
strengthening arch and ankle and preventing 


or flat foot weakne 


turning 








120-3 
Standing Collar of ; ; : 
Standing Collar of fine 











plaited mousseline and ; i 
lace, with black velvet plaited lace, with black 
band and satin ribbon velvet. band and fur 
flower. Value, $1.35 trimming. Value, $1.75 
95c $1.15 
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120-5 120-6 
Vestee of fine hemstitched Brussels Net Vestee with 


organdie, hand - embroid- high clover-leaf collar, black 
ered, with new standing velvet band and satin rose. 
collar. Value, 85c ....50c Value, $1.75.. 
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f.o. b. Toledo 


Just What She Wants 


cially designed for madam’s 


aa Overland Coupe is espe- 
comfort and requirements. 


The doors are of extra width 
and height. This permits her to 
wear her largest hats, without the 
inconvenience of stooping or turning 
sideways when she alights or enters. 


As the body is very low, only a 
short step is necessary when getting 
in or out. 


This model comfortably seats 
four—without crowding the occu- 
pants or crushing their gowns. 


The seat cushions are deep and 
soft. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 
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Catalogue on request. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


The method of driving is the 
simplest yet devised. 


On the steering column is a 
small set of electric buttons. By 
just pressing these buttons the car 
is started, stopped and lighted. 


The interior is finished in that 
fashionable mouse gray Bedford 
cord cloth. 


The first look at this little 
beauty will bring you to the full 
realization that there is but one 
Coupe for you—the Overland. 


Deliveries can be made im- 
mediately. 
See it today. 


Please address Dept. 189 
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NEW YEAR’S EVE AT SHERRY'S 


That quaint but worldly-wise student of New York society, the venerable Peter Marié, used to say that when he wanted to see a man 
he dropped in at the Union Club, if a woman he stopped at Sherry's. “* Sherry’s,”” he remarked, was “a bit of Fifth Avenue enclosed and 
upholstered for the benefit of the feminine sex.’ Twenty-five years ago Mrs. William A. Astor gave the first ball at Sherry’s, at that 
time domiciled in an unpretentious building at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street. Eight years later, as a fashionable institution 
having outgrown these quarters, Sherry’s moved uptown to Forty-fourth Street. The habitué at Sherry’s sees the smart world of New 
York on pleasure bent. Dances for débutantes, receptions, balls, cotillicns, and dinaers follow each other in rapid succession during the 
“ season,” for Sherry’s will always hold its own in the hearts of the old New Yorkers. As his share in the relief work being done in 
Europe by Americans, Mr. Sherry last month gave to the Red Cross all the money received on the fifth and sixth days of December in 
anch of his great establishment, nothing being deducted for the cost of the food, drinks, cigarettes, or cigars. 














From 


the 


Trenches 


PAUL POIRET 


W rites 


T has become an agreeable habit with 
me to chat through this magazine, but 
[ found myself suddenly reduced to 
silence by the imperious voice of the 
cannon. The 2nd of August, at the 
very moment when I was preparing to have 
my mannikins parade as usual, I myself 
was invited to march away with the French 
army. 
It would be untrue for me to say that I 
was a willing recruit, or that I lightly re- 


nounced my business. I dropped my 
chiffons, deserted my  ateliers, full of 
models in the making that I already 


loved, as one loves with predilection the 

last born. My saleswomen, my _fore- 

women, my mannikins, who had assisted 

in my researches and efforts, contemplated 

with discouragement the lost fruits of our 

labours. But we had no time to mourn 
the enemy was at our doors. 


Models from the front 


[ donned my uniform. Never before 
had violent colours seemed to me so full of 
sadness. Then, having passed my models 
in review; having seen my friends, my chil- 
dren, my employees, my beautiful home, my 
red carpets, my flowering garden, and all 
my works of art, with which I had been able 
to surround myself during the first years of 
prosperity—I marched forth. 

I thought that I should be killed at once 

but that did not happen. I am still here 
and have now an entirely different idea of 
the destiny which awaits me. I believe that 
[ shall survive! Not that I am in no dan- 
ger—each one is exposed in his turn. Some 
occupy the first line of trenches; others 
wait behind for the moment to come to 
their relief, and still others in the garrisons 
are ready to fill their places should the 
necessity arise. It is thus that I await ‘my 
turn at the dance”’ in the saddest and dirti- 
est little village of all the sad and dirty vil- 
lages of Normandy. 

Between drills (and sometimes during 
manoeuvers) I think of my past models and 
especially about those of the future (be- 
cause I did not leave Paris without slipping 
into the pocket of my blouse my precious 
scissors; and I have in my pack some pieces 
of coloured silk which serve to evoke that 
which has always constituted the charm of 
life tome, my art). It seems that Americans 
do not believe such a thing possible. One 
of my New York clients to whom I had sent, 
this autumn, two new creations, returned 
them to Paris saying, “These models are 
not from M. Poiret. How can M. Poiret 
design models since he is a soldier?”’ Poor 
American client! You are absolutely ignor- 
ant of what it is to be an artist, and you 
imagine it is sufficient to don a uniform in 
order to cease to be an artist. Thus, it does 
not suffice for you that the wine should be 
good. You want it in a vintage bottle, 
with the label and certificate. And the 
most beautiful pictures are nothing to you, 
it they have not the official sfgnature. 
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famous 


exclusively 


Paris 


Ha 


for 


Ah well! Yes, I dream of my models, 
and I have created a dress called “ Victory,” 
and a wrap called “ Triumph” that you 
shall soon see. 

Yes! Should I fall on the field of battle, 
the German who strips my dead body will 
find in my soldier’s coat samples of silk 
and a pair of scissors. But there is one 
thing he will never find—the way to use 
them. With these objects I amuse myself 
and rest from my war duties. They, with 
my letters and magazines, are the greatest 
comforts of my leisure hours. 

Letters! they are ‘“delicieuses’—some- 
times warm and perfumed with sentiment; 
sometimes full of burning energy, breath- 
ing the odour of gun-powder, like the one 
I received yesterday from one of my em- 
ployees on the firing line. 

“Dear M. Poiret—pardon me—this is 
what has just happened. In a battle at 
X, I was face to face with our client M. Z. 
As we charged with bayonets, I found my- 
self quite near to him and we recognized 
each other. He fired at me. I was obliged 
to kill him. I know it is a client lost—but 
what of it!” 

And the magazines! Here is one that 
has just come from America. It seeks to 
explain that the great fashion houses of 
Paris are actually closed; paralyzed by the 
war, and that Paris will not create the 
styles for the coming spring. It adds that 
a number of the New York dress-making 
houses have grouped themselves together 
(it seems incredible) with the object of in- 
stituting what they call American Styles! 

This is sensational news! Thus Ameri- 
cans seek to throw off the yoke of Paris. 
They are, so they say, tired of having to 
purchase their wardrobes in Paris, and, 
suddenly dissatisfied, they dream of over- 
throwing the old French god which has 
reigned over the fashion world for three 
centuries—or rather are industriously en- 
deavoring to erect his throne in New York. 

Are they right? 

Why does luxury obstinately abide in 
Paris? Why is the Pope in Rome? 

“Never defy a fool” 

Bravo—Messieurs! I wait and I smile! 
Not that I doubt your capacity. No! It 
would not be polite, and it would be im- 
prudent because “‘One should never defy a 
fool,’’ as a wise man once said, and I believe 
you capable of daring anything. But I 
smile at the novelty of the idea, and I look 
forward with amusement to the moment 
when, perhaps, I shall in my turn be 
obliged to cross the Atlantic to procure 
my new models on Fifth Avenue. 

How delightful it must be not to have to 
devise new shapes each season but just 
find them ready made, evolved from the 
brains of clever specialists! To judge and 
criticise the “most beautiful collections in 
the world,’”’ and to buy from each of them, 
five or six—even one single dress—the new- 
est and most successful, and to copy it ten 


It 





couturier 
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times. How agreeable to spend ten days 
in New York, amusing oneself at night and 
selecting novelties during the day. Then 
to return to Paris and announce to the 
world the new winter styles from the great 
masters in the United States of America. 

What a dream for a Parisian dressmaker! 
What a sinecure! I see a future full of 
charming surprises! 

Bravo—Messieurs! The idea of anew 
style pleases me more than if it came from 
our side—because it cannot fail to be abso- 
lutely new and original! It would not do 
for you to create a style that resembled, in 
the slightest degree, a Parisian style. You 
need something wholly original—self-made 

—home-made. 

And to begin with, I suppose, you will 
reject the inspiration of the past. Down 
with antiquity, the Louis XV. era and the 
XVIII. century, 1830 and the Victorian 
era. You will seek inspiration from other 
sources than ours. You will burn our past, 
since you have none yourself, for, of course, 
you must refrain from seeking inspiration 
from our ancient books. 


Paris—the empire of fashion 
Also you will reject with disdain all 
European collaboration. No more news 


from Paris. No more Parisian working 
women, because it is quite evident that 
with them you take the risk of creating a 
Parisian style, and that is, of course, not 
what you seek to accomplish. 

What an achievement these first Ameri- 
can designs will be. Forgotten will be the 
ancient designs of the old Lyons Masters! 
You will have “Creative Designers” free 
from all reminiscence of Europe. 

Of course there will difficulties 
notably the lack of embroideries and passe- 
menteries, of artificial flowers—but your 
savoir-faire can do without them. 

As to inspiration that springs from the 
very pavements of Paris, it does not flour- 
ish in your climate. But you will culti- 
vate it in Chicago . thus will your 
beautiful program be realised! 

Bravo—Messieurs! One question arises: 
What will your clientele do? The first 
season, deprived of the luxury of Paris, 
they will be like children deprived of 
dessert. They will seem to get on without 
it and will try to appear to bear the pen- 
ance cheerfully. But the next season your 
clientele will be ours, for it is more difficult 
to hold the public than to attract it, and 
he who has paid for his seat reserves the 
right to complain after the spectacle. 

On that ground, as on many others, you 
are defeated in advance, and history is in 
the act of proving that impostors have no 
power against truth. And the eternal 


be 


truth is that the empire of fashion is in 
Paris. To try and tear from it the sceptre, 
is but to recognize that Paris possesses it. 


Ch 
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HAT is going on?” a wit was asked 
‘IL am,” he replied. So are we all. 
We are passing out of the middle 


ages. And high time, too. When 
the war is over—when it is!—its 
subsidence will coincide with a 


marked increase in generosity. But already that 
has begun. People to whom the Yser was a 
geographical enigma and who would not have 
known the difference had they been told that 
Yprés was in Peru, have been giving, and very 
splendidly, to the Belgians—giving to people of 
whose existence they became aware only through 
hearing that a good many of them were dead. That 
is the proper spirit. But there is perhaps a prop- 
erer one. In this city, during the first of the winter 
storms, when the rain fell in swirling torrents, a 
thousand women and children, with practically no 
other covering than such rags as they wore, passed 
the night on a recreation pier. Recreation pier! 
Was there ever such irony? But other shelter had 
they none. On that same night, there was held a 
Red Cross Féte to which the charitable responded 
nobly. That is quite as it should be. But we New 
Yorkers have crosses of our own, and our own poor 
first S. V. P. 


Poor pickings 

There are plenty of them. So many that it is 
really pathetic to learn that the pickpockets here 
are turning to other and perhaps more abstract 
sciences. That is a typical sign of the times, one, 
though, which you do not find in the news of the 
day. The papers are so full of prosperity that the 
mere reading of them makes you feel as though you 
were taking on flesh. But when the man in the 
subway gets up to greet it then, like a holy appari- 
tion, it has gone. His purse is so slenderly furnished 
that the art of relieving him of it has ceased to pay. 
As a consequence the pickpockets are on the road 
to the poorhouse, or rather would be, were it not 
that it is full. 

Full, too, is the Opera. It is a real comfort to go 
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By 


the 


SALT U 


of 
EDGAR 


For those in the know, and also 
for those who are not but want to 
be, here, concerning metropolitan 
life, are summaries and forecasts 
which, however, do not cover every- 
thing, for that would be exhausting. 


there. For music, once the vapour of art and the 
food of love, is there transformed into the most ex- 
pensive of noises. That is progress. But one might 
wish that the operas provided were a trifle more 
progressive. At Drury Lane, last summer, volup- 
tuaries were gratified with Strauss’ Légende de 
Joseph and Rimsky-Korsakow’s Cog d'Or. The 
one is perhaps a bit suggestive, and the other is 
Aristophanes lyrically arranged and arranged, too, 
far ahead of Wagner. But both are musicabellis- 
sime, and costumed as they were by Bakst, both 
were delights, not merely to the ear, but to the eye. 
Naturally, one supposed that these novelties would 
be reproduced here. But not a bit of it. Instead 
you get the usual séances and with them grand ma- 
terialisations of such ghosts as Euryanthe and the 
Traviata. These things are all very well in their 
way, or rather were in their day. But the world has 
moved on. It is, therefore, a real comfort to go to 
the Metropolitan. You feel there as though you 
were living in the past and, in view of the present 
cost of living, what more could you decently ask? 
Particularly, as you can look at the women’s 
clothes. 

Of these things a mere man can know little, yet, 
as there are precious few of them, there is not per- 
haps much to know. Formerly, it was different. 
Without being as old as the Palisades, we can recall 
an epoch when the smartest women wore lots of 
clothes and went about fully dressed without blush- 
ing. So general was the custom of wearing what, 
in our ignorance, we may describe as sub-surface 
garments, that it amounted to a passion. It raged 
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jacet in the way of a Memoir. 
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everywhere. However incredible it may seem, it 
was then possible for a lady to appear clad in the 
amplest manner, clad, that is, in such a way that 
she left everything to the imagination and yet with 
out incurring the slightest charge of immodesty. 
But such a thing could not be tolerated. It was 
too primitive. Then, last year or the year before, 
somebody or other, we forget just who, but any- 
way some right-minded Frenchman, Poiret, per- 
haps, or it may be Bakst, stuck an honest finger in. 
At once before-the-fall costumes were abandoned 
and ladies appeared full-fig. But inasmuch as 
nothing is constant in fashion but change, we fore 
see an hour, by no means distant, when the mad 
passion for clothes will rage again, when a man will 
be able to contemplate the best beloved as calmly 
as he would her baby sister, and when any lingering 
revelation gowns will be looked upon as grand 
motherly survivals of old Parisian respectability 
That is the naked truth. 


The world of fashion 


Ouida has at last got a Hi 
It quite buries her. 
But even when alive, she was dead. The reviewers 
stood aloof; the public turned its back. And yet, 
a literary inch more and she would have been a 
Victor Hugo in petticoats. Lacking that inch, sh 
took the world of fashion for her province and filled 
it with the dramas, heroisms and grandes passions 
of which that world knows nothing at all. Perver 
sity, sensuality, vanity, the small vices of limited 
intelligences, these things abound there, but violent 
emotions never. To begin with, they are very unbe- 
coming, and besides society is instituted for but one 
purpose and that is pleasure. As such it isa million 
aires club for both sexes in which all are engaged in 
multiplying, diversifying and prolonging the pleas 
urable preliminaries of temptation and thereby in 
escaping that demon /’Ennui. Moralists less severe 
than ourselves might, perhaps, not incorrectly de- 
scribe it as an exhibition of feminine allurements, 
an assembly of women who wish to be desired and 


Here is another. 
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ARABIAN NIGHT 
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[iN PHILADELPHIA 


Among the guests from New York, who appeared in costume, were Miss Olga Wiborg, Miss Angelica Brown, Miss 
Constance Perkins, Mr. Philip Mills, Mrs. Paul Denckla Mills, Mrs. Charles A. Munn and Mrs. Harold R. Roberts 


of men who set about it. According to the point of 
view, that may, or may not, be scandalous, but no 
scandal is permitted there and by the same token no 
dramas either. Yet a novelist is allowed every lib- 
erty except that of producing masterpieces. Ouida 
staged her dramas in the world of fashion and would 
have been applauded for them had she made them 
less superior. In that she failed. The public does 
not want superior work and the reviewers, conscious 
of this, condemn when they do not ignore it. That 
is the history of genius. 


Our young bloods 

Talking of high life, our girls have heretofore 
gone in rather heavily for titled foreigners, but it is 
only in the very best class of magazine fiction that 
European princesses marry American men. And 
yet before a —_ of Sundays, they may jump at 
the chance. After a war that occurred not so very 
long ago, there were so few able-bodied ruffians in 
Franconia that bigamy was legalised there, and any 
man was permitted the luxury of two mothers-in- 
law and not at-law either. Those were the bad old 
days. Whether sooner or later other sections of the 
map will witness their return, only political econ- 
omists can foretell, and even they might not get it 
straight, for the only certain things in life are those 
which have already happened. But assuming their 
return, we cannot counsel our young bloods to take 
advantage of them. A beautiful woman is an ex- 
pense forever and when she happens to be a prin- 
cess, why then, unless in the interim we all get bet- 
ter off than we are, only very rich old men could 
afford the joys of two of them. 

Particularly if either or both should resemble the 
Princess Bess of Windisch-Graetz who, if we mi Ly 
believe what we read in the papers, and that is al- 
Ways such a pleasure, is, by grace of the Kaiser, to 
be Belgium’s next queen. That may or may not 
come to pass, but, in any event, the report rather 
features this lady who for several reasons is very 
well worth looking at. To begin with, she is as 
simple as you please. Moreover, she is the portrait 
on foot of all that is liveliest in Ouida, in addition to 
being a living refutation of our theory that dramas 
do not occur in high life. But then the Princess 
Bess is a Hapsburg and, as is customary among 
royals, was taught when quite a child that she was 
not of common clay but of superior manufacture, 
and as such delivered from the compunctions of the 
herd. In court circles that constitutes a liberal 
ducation. The Princess Bess quite lived A to it. 

few years ago she shot an actress with whom her 
husband— -her own husband not the actress’s—was 
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taking tea. She did not begin there either. She 
shot a servant who opposed her entrance to the villa 
where the tea-drinking was going on. The sim 
plicity of that is simplicity itself. But while there 
are parallels for it in other novels than Ouida’s and 
in other circles than courts, yet, even so, it is a form 
of simplicity that is far too ornate for society as 
constituted here and, by the same token, for our 
young bloods also. 

Meanwhile we have bad news from the rear. 
Monte Carlo is closed. Nothing goes there any 
more. But there was a time when very little could 
go. Ages since, people used to assemble in a corner 

{ Europe and gamble there, in a cheap and nasty 
pong for small stakes. That corner, known as 
Monaco, was the sleeping beauty of the world. 
Then presently Prince Charming appeared, ob- 
tained a concession, created a hell that was para 
dise, a oo » of fairyland in a ginger frame and 
christened it Monte Carlo. At his touch the sleep- 
ing beauty awoke, opened her fair arms, pointed to 
the green of the tablelands and called to pauper 
and plutocrat alike. For you could go as the one 
and return as the other, and you could also reverse 
that proceeding. Now the rich pastures are fenced 
in, barricaded against outlaw and grandee, barred 
to us all. Personally, we may permit ourselves a 
tear. There are no meadows so colourful. Nor, 
barring the aridities of bridge, is there anything 
hereabouts to take their place. In a free country 
we are not allowed on the grass. 


Rien ne va plus 


When you remember that the young empresses of 
old Rome—some of them at least—threw dice that 
were made of the knee joints of gazelles,and when you 
recall that cards were invented for the entertainment 
of the sultanas of the Courts of the Caliphs,when you 
think of these things and of others of which we can 
not, it may be that you also may regret that rien ne 
va plus. But there is one comfort and, in times like 
these, one is a great many. The war cannot last 
forever. A wide-awake beauty will open her arms 
again and meanwhile, if they have ever embraced 
you, it becomes comforting to reflect that even war 
can take from no one the joys of yesterday. 

On Park Avenue, meanwhile, a new club, with the 
Vanderbilt Hotel for club house, has been started. It 
is called the Paul Jones. We know nothing else 
againstit. In addition it has norules. In this respect 
it is in line with the Brook which has but one rule. If 
you have a man in there who is not a member, you 
must stick to him until he takes to his heels. Severe, 
perhaps, but just. The Knickerbocker is even more 
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rigourous. Its primal home, a basement house on the 
subsequent site of the forgotten ee k, used to 
be compared to heaven. ‘There was not a damned 
soul there. It might be uncivil to say that there arc 
plenty of them now. Yet otherwise it is not very 
different from the rest of the Fifth Avenue clubs, 
where the men in the windows have, after long prac 

tise perhaps, acquired the high conversational art 
of making any subject uninteresting. In spite of 
which—and of them—times are changing. Clubs 
are not what they were. In London, before the war 
men went to them to bore each other and succeeded 


very perfectly. Here they went to avoid their 
wives. But disappearances are deceptive. — Re 
cently, instead of avoiding their wives, they have 


taken to dancing with other men’s. And, after all 
why not? In any event, it is with the eminently 
charitable object that the Paul Jones was founded 
For charity, this season covers a multitude of spins. 


Manhattan’s Elysian fields 

“What do you know of New York?” one pilgrim 
asked another. ‘Only what I have read in Dante,” 
was the bleak reply. Dante told of paradise. He 
told, too, of the other resort. New York is not quite 
the latter yet, but, occasionally, if you did not know 
better you might think so. Trade which has been 
continuously occupied in ousting the resident is to 
blame for that. In the memory of men yet living 
and of women still lively, Fifth Avenue was so dis- 
tinctly the street of fashion that its fame was unique. 
Now fashion has gone from it. Except in the Plaza 
region it is residentially defunct. Dead to fashion 
also, is all the lower part of the town. Trade, in 
pursuit of itself, has shoved society from Bowling 
Green to Central Park. There, and in the adjacent 
precincts, is the final citadel of fashion. When that 
falls, New York will be a market instead of a city. 
But meanwhile Park Avenue remains and, when 
municipal plans are completed, will be really an 
avenue which Fifth Avenue, in spite of its name, 
never was. An avenue is a boulevard on which there 
are driveways, trees, fountains, seats. These things 
Fifth Avenue always lacked. To-day it is a street 
of shops, better than Piccadilly, brighter than the 
Nevski, superior to the rue de la Paix, yet still but a 
street. Around the corner in Park Avenue are 
other vistas, possibilities architectural, residential 
and fashionable which the municipality has planned 
to utilise and which will convert it into Manhattan’s 
Elysian fields. And the sooner the better. As for 
the rest of the city we foresee an hour when, trade 
aiding, it will become a sordid hell with a blue sky, 
a modern edition of the Inferno. 














Knitting, 


Wha 


As the “If you must knit or talk about 
Stitch Drops. the war, please send regrets,”’ is 
the welcome admonition which I 
read in the lower left corner of my invitation to 
dine with the Blanks next Friday night. I am ac 
cepting with delight The opportunity to enjoy 
good food and a famous wine unaccompanied by the 
click of knitting-needles and the clack of garrulous 
tongues discussing the rightful wrongs of the belliger- 
ents in Europe is one not to be lightly disregarded 
Molly Blank is not the only Roman whose soul 
soars above the knitting-needle. Auction hostesses 
are intimating more plainly than politely that work 
ht to the card-tables. Who 
can enjoy the rigour of the game if distracted by the 
insistent snip-snap of dummy’s needles? I had a 
knitting-dummy one evening who dropped a stitch 
every time I lost a trick. It was not pleasant. It 
recalled the women of Paris who, during the French 
Revolution, sat with their knitting at the foot of the 
guillotine, dropping a stitch with every head that fell 


bags must not be broug 


The mills of the women grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeding 
sure, I opined, as I wandered about 
the old home of the Calumet Club, on Fifth Avenue, 
the other afternoon. There women every 
where; upstairs they were remodeling old clothes, 
trimming hats, making underwear. On the ground 
floor, they were selling the completed garments at 
nominal prices to the needy. It was a glorified 
rummage shop for the benefit of the unemployed 
rhe idea behind the shop is excellent, and the com 
mittee in charge should be encouraged in every pos 
sible way. It does not ask for money, it wants 
clothes and any s ipertluous household article that 
can be sold. The hats and garments are put in order 
by girls out of employment, who are glad of the 
chance to earn a trifle while watchfully waiting for 
something better. On the ground floor, ye gods, tea 
and dancing have displaced the Scotch and cards 
of other days. And all this in the building once 
sacred to the club whose proud boast was that but 
one woman had ever crossed its threshold! That 
woman, to tell the truth, had fainted in front of the 
door. and the shelter of the hall was offered her 
escort. Luckily, an ambulance carried her away 


Or Clothes. 


were 


before she became sufficiently conscious to get a 
glimpse of the inner sanctum of the club house! 
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knitting everywhere, but not a shirt 
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For Men What can we do for the man with- 
Must Work. out a job? For the woman, our 
first thought is the needle. Verily, 
it is the shibboleth of her sex! Sponsored by 
clubs and philanthropic organizations, 
sewing shops have sprung up in the large towns and 
cities throughout the country, and the song of the 
shirt is heard from morning until night. In New 
York, the Vacation Committee of the National 
Civic Federation has turned its five story building 
into a sewing factory, where unemployed women 
may earn seventy-five cents for a day’s work. Not 
a living wage, to be sure, and the Committee knows 
it, but is it not wiser to give half a loaf to a hundred 
women than a whole loaf to fifty? Domestic service 
is always a haven of refuge for the female of the 
species, but for the male there is no such possibility. 
Whether she seeks to or not, woman is taking from 
man his greatest right, the right to work. Men of 
education are clamouring for something to do, any 
thing, it matters not what. One such, a civil en 
gineer, out of work for months, rang my bell last 
week and begged for a chance to wash windows, 
clean the cellar, or take care of the furnace; another, 
a bookkeeper, formerly earning thirty-five dollars a 
week, is carrying messages for one of the telegraph 
companies; a clerk with a business college education 
was tearfully grateful last week when given a chance 
to work on the city’s dumping-wharf. In each of 
these cases, the women of the family had been able 
to earn enough by sewing to keep from starving, 
while their men walked the streets in desperation. 
Che various committees are overcome by the ap- 
peals for help from all parts of the country. The post 
is filled with pitiful letters, the burden of most being 
“give us work, we don’t want charity.”’ 


vomen s 


And What 


Here some of us have been thinking 
Is Charity ? [ 


that the most of us had developed 
slight sense of the fitness 
of things since the days when we helpfully sent 
Paris ball gowns to the Fiji Islanders and palm-leaf 
fans to the Eskimos. What egregious folly, what 
pharisaical absurdity such thoughts appear, now 
that we have sent a ship-load of toys and candies to 
the Belgians! To children who hold up their little 
hands for bread we hand out a jute headed doll. 
The sickly sentimentality that every once in a while 
afflicts a gooaly number of us has made us ridiculous 
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DRAWING BY ISMA CRUTCHFIELO 


Going On 


ELOR 


in the eyes of the world, but as long as our hearts glow 
with the feeling that we have done something for 
someone, what matters it whether our beneficiaries 
are benefited or not? What is charity, anyway? 
Something we do to please ourselves, to tickle our own 
fancy, or is it putting real food in empty stomachs, 
and fitting warm flannels on shivering bodies? 


Indoor We will not go mad over the gentle 
Sports. pastime of indoor golf. The be- 
cussed and cuss-inviting game will 
take small place in our daily conversations. Golf 
has its devotees, but lacking as it does, all sex at- 
traction, we will like it little. A man can not clasp 
a golf partner to his palpitating heart and waltz 
about over the make believe greens. The caddy 
would call for help if the lady did not. 


The post brings me this morning 
an appeal from the Secours Na- 
lional,a French Committee, whose 
purpose is to assist the destitute women and children 
of the north of France. I read with keen interest a 
letter from Gabriel Hanotaux, of the French Acad- 
emy, who is Vice-President of the Committee and 
who naively takes it for granted that America as a 
whole is in sympathy with his country. The 
American Committee, under the management of 
Mrs. Whitney Warren, is doing a notable work in 
supplying clothes and bedding to the helpless people 
of the devastated provinces. Every cent contributed 
is spent in this country, thus helping our own peo- 
ple, and supplies are carried free of all charges by 
the French lines. Warm clothing, bedding and 
shoes are acceptable. Mr. Warren is in France su- 
perintending the distribution of the ‘“‘made in 
America” supplies. It is illuminating to find that 
American business methods have at last won popu- 
lar acclaim in Europe! Belgium is being fed, clothed, 
and comforted by representatives of the ‘‘most 
commercial people in the world,” and France ac- 
cepts gratefully the expert services of our business 
men, who carry the doctrine of efficiency with them 
wherever they go. Mr. Warren, for instance, has 
visited every village in the north of France, talked 
with the officials and clergy in every community, and 
learned at first hand the necessities of the people. 
Even when doing deeds of charity, in these efficient 
days, nothing is left to chance. 


Secours 
National. 
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The Vacation 


An A delight- 
Unexpected ful de- 
Place. vice to 


capture 
our agile shekels and 
straying footsteps, is 
the dancing cafeteria 
atop the Strand Thea- 


tre. It’s an amusing 
sort of place. And so 
unexpected. Imagine a 
Broadway resort where 


it is possible to dance 
from eight o’clock until 
twelve for fifty cents, 
and eat and drink to 
capacity for something 
less than a dollar! Can 
such things be?, Mrs. 


William K. Vanderbilt, 








Miss Beatrice Claflin 


as Artemis. 


Pandora Ballet 
Given By 


Committee 
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Miss Marie 
Dorsey as 
Hermes. 


Mrs. Frederick Dalziel Miss Mildred Stillman 
as Pandora. as Aphrodite. 


A Tale Every day is a dog day, nowadays on the strip of 
of the Dog. Forty-sixth street that connects Fifth and Madison 
(venues. Dogs of many breeds, but only one 
degree, the highest, frolic in the big bay windows of a shop just 
across from the Ritz-Carlton. A sign, showing two black dogs 
against a brilliant yellow background, swings lazily over the front 
door, and collie pups and West Highland terriers in the flesh, blink 
speculatively at the humans who stop to smile at them. This latest 
addition to the ever-growing number of fascinating specialty shops, 
which line both sides of our ‘Little Rue de la Paix,” was the result, 
its organizers tell me, of a brain throb, and, bless me, if all throbs 
bear so interesting a result, let us have more of them. New York 
is supposed to be over-eager to walk in the footsteps of shining 
examples, but this is our initial effort to copy the dog shops de luxe 
of Paris and London. Over there, the selling of dogs is  sur- 
rounded with all the trappings of the smart world. A month ago, 
had we wanted to buy a dog, we should have fared forth to one of 
the country kennels or haunted the dismal depths of doggy board- 
ing places down Greenwich Village way. But now, our wives or 
sweethearts may buy blouses, choose some hats, order bonbons, 
buy a police dog, or a Pekingese, and eat luncheon, all within a space 
of sixty feet. The dog shop is a place of pedigree. A Chow whose 
tongue and blood are not of the bluest, a Pekingese whose ancestors 
came not from the Palace at Pekin, a French bull whose black 
nose may be larger than a shoe button will receive but a_ cold 
welcome in this haven of canine aristocracy. 












THE PLAYMATES 


Standing from left to right are: Miss Margery 
Shannon, Miss Caryl Hackstafi, Miss Eunice 
Clapp, Miss Dorothy Battie, Miss Marie 
Thayer, Miss Rosalie Bloodgood, Miss Elinor 
Kendall, and Mrs. Langdon Geer. Kneeling, are 
Miss Rhoda Tanner and Miss Marion Tiffany. 












Miss Anne Morgan and 
Miss) Elizabeth Mar 
bury decided that there 
could be and, my word, 
the \ have succeeded 











The decorations are a 
joy; not a gilded pillar 
in sight. The cornet 
dedicated to the lady-in 
waiting on her smoky 
majesty, Queen Nico 
tine, would tempt the 
most contirmed ‘anti.”’ 
Sor iety has stamped ap 
proval with both feet. 
In opera harness and 
jewelled stomacher, we 
go “a slumming” under 
circumstances that are 
“different.” 


































































Miss Georgia Appleton and Miss Anna Wright 


, 


as “Rosy Hours.’ 
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And Alec Wing turned 


e Mav su to the sloy 
Park, bestrew1 ith children and loung 
ers London | miling 


vs OF Lhe ( 





under that rar 

‘ venial Nl \ 

\ Iden rush of warmth had brought 
ill the tlowering tree An 


Te " ' . = 
glittered in the sunshine ind 





Me « Me e, LE don’t care 
vo I l| ell preter it to 

e Stroz I Pitti t place for 

mans to live i 

Caroline Win shed. She, too ; 
excited. Sh dmired this brilliant 
I rmed | 1 But her thoughts 
bout it re more complex than her 
} maine 

Hlow do vou know vo on’t regret 
Italy, Alec?” she asked him presently 
You may We both may 

How do I kno I mt regre 
Ttaly he repeated in amazement 
Why, in thunder, should | regret it 
Oh! | \ le ht himself up 
hastily Of course I don’t mean that 
We've had a ripping time—the time ot 
our lives—you darling! As if E don’t 
know that But that wasn't /taly that 
Was you and me! Catching her small 


hand in his big one, he crushed it bois 
terously “Shouldn't we 
ripping time anywhere, ch?” Their eyes 
met, and she flushed He resumed 
\nd of course I loved the musty-fusty 
old villa, too—for your sake 


have had a 


tor every 


thing’s sake But | think we'd had 
enough of it—don’t you?” 

*Perhaps she said reluctantly Chen vith 
hang of tone Yes, cert Linly, we d had enough 





( x 
of it. Neither you nor | were born to live in a desert 
But still—well, of course, you know, Alec. we've 
,youand Ll. [don’t 
old boy!” She gave 
him a look half proud, half laughing, the full mouth 
set imperiously 


ome home to a pretty stiff tigh 


mind—so long as you play up 


Caroline Wing was twenty-eight Her erect and 
confident bearing ind her radiant good looks h id 
already attracted the notice of many passersby, 
whenever the pace of the motor slackened in the 
tralin Her trave lli ¢ dress of blue serge showed a 





i very slender long 
nd a bare 


nbed body sloping sho ilde rs, 
throat still brown from Italian sun. The 


head in its closefitting black hat, was heavy with 


rich brown hair, but in itself small and nobly carried: 
the eyes of a liquid brown with touches of grey, were 
of astonishing beauty; the nose, very delicate, with 


a sharpened point, that gave 


i slight touch of arro 

gance—or mockery—to the face; while the mouth 

red and full-lipped, was not only lovely in line and 

colour, but of a singular significance and energy 
Her handsome young husband, a year junior to 

herself, was curiously eclipsed by her. Yet he, too, 

conveyed a dominant impression of overflowing life 
H Bacar, | 





ELSMERE.”” “ELEAROER,” 
ASHE,” 


e New 


the 


author of 


*“MARCELLA,” “DELIA 


- HUMPHRY 





MRS 


HUMPHRY WARD 


ere is the best story that this master 
craftsman in story-telling has even 
written. In this at osphere of Eng- 
lish social and political life with 
big issues at stake, Mrs. Ward is at 
her best. She brings to bear on the 
situation the accumulated power and 
realism of vears of successful work, 
and whether one wants merely a swtft- 
moving, fascinating story of present 
day life, or an intellectual treat, 
“Eltham House” wholly satisfies. 


restless and eager, however, rather than sarcastic 
” ind self-confident 

Che two made a striking pair. 
aware of it; well aware also that in circumstances 
and history, as well as in looks, they were no ordi 
nary persons; and that London would very soon be 
alive to their coming, if it were not already incon- 
veniently expectant. 


They were well 
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Serial 


“THE 
BLANCHFLOWER,” 


WA 


MARRIAGE OF 


ETC. 
R D 


The motor turned up 
Constitution Hill. 
“T don’t seea soull know 
said Wing discontentedly. 
a hey ¢ an’tall be dead. Ah, 
there’s Henson! By Jove, 
there’s Henson!” And hur 
riedly letting down the win 
dow of the motor he leant 
out, waving his hand. A tall 
min of soldierly bearing, passing along 
the footwalk, looked up in astonishment 
then smiled broadly, waved back, and 
took off his hat with emphasis. 

* Better not stop!” said Wing, draw 
ing in his head—* we want to get hom« 
But, would you mind, if I telephoned to 
Henson to come and dine?” 

Caroline Wing raised her ey ebrows 
“The first evening? You don’t know 
whether there'll be anything to eat!” 

Phen seeing a slight shadow—not in 
the least ill-humoured—on the face be 
side her, she added—*but of course. 
dearest—-do as you like. You'll let mi 
go to bed early? I’m rather a rag.” 

“Well, it was a beastly crossing. But 
I vow, Carrie, | never saw you look bet 
ter than you do to-night. You may feel 
a rag-—you don't look it.”’ 

And this time he not only pressed her 
hand, but would have kissed it, had she 
not rebuked him. 

* Alec—really/—just as we are going 
into the Park! That policeman could 
have seen you perfectly.” 

“Drat him— who cares! Any other 
woman after such a crossing would look 
dishevelled and bilious. But you turn 
up smiling—whatever happens.” 

He looked at her with a fondness in 
which there was a touch of excitement 
But his phrase was not apposite; for sh 
was not smiling. He broke out impa 
tiently 

‘I tell you, darling, people are not 
half as puritanical as they used to be! 
You'll see. We shall have no need to 
do anything but sit tight, turn our backs 
on the people that give themselves airs 
collect the decent ones, give ’em prope! 
dinners, keep out the bores—show every- 
body we don’t care a twopenny d 
what they do—and in two seasons, Car 
rie you'll be the rage!” 

She looked at him witha smiling shake 
of the head. 

“Oh, I dare say we'll get along! 
she said lightly. “And anyway, I 
shan’t go on my knees to anybody. 
Hullo!—aren’t we nearly there?” 

She looked out eagerly 

“Ves, there’s the house!”” And he pointed to a 
huge building, behind gates and overshadowed by 
trees, which appeared imposingly at the end of thi 
Mayfair street into which they had turned. 

“Good heavens, I had forgotten it looked so lik« 
a fortress!” 

“The gates are rather like those of Gaza!” he 
admitted laughingly. “But it’s not so bad whe 
you get in.” 

The motor drew up, and the chauffeur rang. 

Instantly, the ponderous gates rolled smoothly 
back, and, from the hidden lodge inside, a gentle 
man in a long livery coat reaching to his heels and 
laced hat, appeared bowing, to watch them pass. 

“Alec! he comes out of the Ark!” 

“It’s the old livery. My father always woul 
keep it up. We'll make short work of it, won’t we 
darling!” 

His wife laughed—a little excitedly; but she hac 
no time to reply, for behind the well-dressed young 
ish woman standing in the doorway, who announced 
herself as the “housekeeper,” a young man came 
forward, curly-haired and fresh-faced, with no fea 
tures to speak of, and the most amiable of grins 




















Lord Wing looked at her liked 


“Hullo, Alec!” he cried with evident pleasure. 

Wing jumped from the motor in delight. 

“Hullo! Jim, you here! Well, that is jolly!” 

rhe two men shook hands warmly. 

“You don’t know Carrie, do you? Carrie, this is 
my cousin, Jim Durrant. I say, Jim, you are a brick 
to come and meet us like this!””, And the young man 
slapped his cousin on the back with the heartiest 
and most sincere good humour. 

But the young man’s attention was fixed upon 
the lady. 

“T don’t know what you'll think of my bothering 
you, Mrs. Wing, when you'll be wanting to rest,”’ he 
said, very pink, and evidently embarrassed. “‘ But 
Lord Wing made me. He said I was to come and 
see everything was ready for you— to come back 
and report to him—and to tell you that he would 
come round himself to see you after dinner.” 

“That was extremely nice of him!” said the lady 
addressed, as she entered the house. Her colour, too, 
was high. “I shall be ready for anyone and any 
thing when I’ve had a bath and some food. I say, 
what a place!” 

She stopped to look round her at the marble hall 
crowded with pillars and statues in which they stood, 
and at the elaborate double staircase which rose 
out of it—a staircase of pretensions, much quoted 
among architects, the walls of which were covered 
alternately with niched statues and family portraits. 

“Lots of room, anyway!” said Captain Durrant, 
grinning again. 

A magnificent domain 

“Why on earth won’t Lord Wing live in it?”’ She 
brought her penetrating eyes to bear suddenly on 
the young man, who shrugged his shoulders. 

“Sick to death of it!—I believe. Hates big 
rooms—hates staircases like that—hates statues, 
hates everything!” 

‘It must certainly take a deal of living in!” said 
Mrs. Wing, thoughtfully, as she slowly ascended the 
Stairs, while her husband, the housekeeper, and 
various splendid persons in livery stood colloguing 
below. 

“Well, we’ve made one room quite human for you 
—got you tea and newspapers, and everything jolly. 
Lord Wing’s sent flowers—and—a gramophone.” 

“A gramophone!” Mrs. Wing paused on the first 
floor landing. Her eyebrows had mounted, and her 
look was sarcastic. “‘Does Lord Wing think that 
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her but was not quite so sure of her 


Alec and [ are already tired of each other’s society?” 

The youth showed embarrassment. 

‘““He’s gone on gramophones—and __pianolas. 
Spent a thousand on a pianola last week. He says 
music would be all right if it weren’t for the people 
who make it. Now he can get rid of them, he’s 
enchanted. These are the drawing-rooms—but | 
don’t expect you want to look at them.” 

He threw open a stately mahogany door, and 
Caroline Wing found herself on the threshold of an 
immense room, shrouded in dust sheets, with other 
rooms opening out of it to right and left. Some of 
the pictures on the walls had apparently just been 
unveiled, and a Dancing Girl by Romney, one of the 
finest of the innumerable studies of Lady Hamilton 

a magnificent full-length Rey nolds of a redcoated 
man beside his horse—and a great Constable, driv 
ing the power and light of its sky through the 
shadows of the room, met the eyes of their new mis 
tress. 


Lordly views 

‘He said you were to arrange everything as you 
liked. He left it all to you. But he told the house 
keeper to have a few pictures uncovered for you, 
so that it shouldn’t look too like a tomb.” 

“Very kind of him,” said Mrs. Wing again, her 
tone stilldry. Then she walked deliberately through 
the suite of rooms, looking about her, and seeing a 
few shutters undone, she pulled them open and 
studied the garden outside. There, in the heart of 
Mayfair, it spread before her—the famous garden, 
as full of spacious shade and quiet as though Lon 
don lay a hundred miles away. The flower-beds on 
the green lawn were full of tulips, flowering shrubs 
in great profusion and beauty girdled the wide space, 
rhododendrons massed in splendid reds and whites 
followed the inlets of grass like a coast-line, while 
the thin plane trees just coming into leaf made a 
background through which distant walls and roofs 
were still visible, which in midsummer would be 
completely shut out. At the end of the suite of 
rooms, Caroline Wing paused and faced her com- 
panion. 

““No use trying to live in this house under twenty 
thousand a year!” she said with emphasis. 

“Oh, you'll have that!—anything you want,” said 
Captain Durrant hastily. “‘ Uncle Wing’s as rich as 
rich.” 

Something, however, in her attitude as she turned 
17 





intelligence. 


a little from him to look at a picture challenged him 
to a closer examination of her, and sent various com 
ments flying through his brain. ‘‘ Handsome—by 
George!—but a handful!—if I’m not mistaken 
She’ll want to boss it, in Loncon—or wherever she 
goes. And how can she?’ 

\loud he said: ‘‘You must be dog-tired. Come 
and see the place we’ve got ready for you.” 

(nd opening a side door, he led her out of the 
series of state drawing-rooms into some passages 
beyond them, finally ushering her into a room of 
moderate size, at sight of which Mrs. Wing drew an 
evident breath of relief. 

Iwo footmen in livery, who had been arranging a 
tea-table, bowed nervously as the lady and gentle- 
man appeared. Mrs. Wing walked up to them, 
greeted them with a few smiling words, and sent 
them to tell Mr. Wing the tea was ready. Then she 
looked about her, at the Whistler drawings on the dim 
grey walls—at the yellow chintz and Persian carpet. 

“T say, who did this? You or Lord Wing?” 

“Oh, Lord Wing. I helped. You know he’s 
awfully fond of Alec!’’ Then realising that he had 
scarcely expressed himself with tact, he fell sud- 
denly silent. 

Caroline Wing stood erect, her hands on one of 
the low chairs, which were gathered invitingly round 
a small fire, lit for welcome not for warmth, while 
the windows to either side of it let in the cool spring 
wind freely. 

Hitches prophesied 

“*T wonder—if he’s going to be fond of me?”’ She 
looked keenly at Captain Durrant, whose difficul- 
ties were evident, through his laugh. 

“Naturally!—if you make Alec happy. 
course—you know—there’ll be hitches!” 

“ Hitches?” said Mrs. Wing coolly. “ Yes—that 
there will! However, let’s have some tea! I sup- 
pose I ought to go and talk to the housekeeper. But 
I can’t, I’m too tired. How cosy it looks!” 

And she gave a glance of approval to the room 
and its furnishings, which tickled the young man’s 
nerves agreeably, as though a queen had smiled. 
And nothing less than queenly indeed was her 
movement, as she walked across the floor, took off 
her hat and travelling cloak, arranged her hair a 
little before a mirror, with her long slender fingers, 
and finally took possession of the tea-table, as 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Quantities of white satin are being used by the 
Paris couturiére. Chéruit gives the magpie effect 
by adding an immense collar of black faille to one 
of her fetching white satin circular jackets topping a 
full tunic skirt showing a glimpse of the underskirt. 


La 


Kipiee 


Americans come to Paris as usual! While 
the war rages at the frontier, we are not 
unoccupied, we dressmakers, who remain 
at home. The war, sudden as it was, did 
not prevent us from realising that the 
efforts of our soldiers must be backed up 
by an economic and moral force, and that the road 
to victory consists as much in maintaining and in- 

creasing French trade as in fighting our enemies in 
the battlefield. And in spite of rumours to the 

contrary, the real Parisian houses have not closed 
their doors—their establishments are open, their 
trade is active and they are evolving, as at every 
season, new models and new ideas. 

The dressmakers’ association made an effort in 
two distinct directions: the relief of the wounded 
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Chéruit gains a clever si:aulation of fulness in 
this China clue satin frock by draping the tunic 
over the black lace foundation. The bib-like 
glastron is another typical touch, relieving the 
plainness of the lace bodicc. 





Always adverse to publicity, Madame 
Chéruit has broken a sacred rule in writing 
this—her very first signed article—for 
Harper’s Bazar. Her establishment in 
the Place Vendime has been decisive in 
launching the fashions, sartorial triumphs 
marked by distinction, finesse and smart- 
ness. She has had the honour of being 
requested to create special models of French 
fashions for the National French Pavillon 
at the Panama Exhibition. 
18 





Furs know no season, and Chéruit has not i a 
hesitated to add a straight shoulder collar of 


black fox to her evening wrap of rose-coloured 
faille outlined in tiny black tulle ruchings, 
even to the draped pocket at the side. 


and the maintaining of French prestige. As may 
be seen by the perfectly equipped ambulance lo- 
cated at the Palace Hotel, which is in the charge 
of the association, and to which we all contribute 
materially—couturiéres have done their share in 
nursing the wounded and providing for conva- 
lescents. But more than that has been accomplished. 
The house of Chéruit, for instance—like many others 
—has made it a point of honour not to close its 
doors, not even for a day, and not to discharge any 
employees. All our midinettes and saleswomen 
have not been working for our customers, as they 
would under ordinary circumstances, but those 
whom the lady of fashion did not employ have 
been working for the soldiers, the wounded, and 
for the animals. Our house has contributed to 
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Very full and uneven at the hem—no one could 
question the date line of this Chéruit skirt of ciel 
blue bengaline. A garland of roses Dubarry edges 
the broad Tiepolo girdle, while anothcr trails a 
flowery path over the ieft shoulder. 


the Blue Cross Fund among others—the association 
which tries to save and cure wounded horses— 
besides providing clothing for convalescent soldiers. 
And because our working girls have been sewing 
caps and shirts, or knitting sweaters and gloves, 
their brains have not been inactive. Far from it. 
The thought of those who are defending the coun- 
try has spurred them on, and their brains are 
seething with impressions that will blossom out this 
spring in fashions. 

As the war, in spite of its horrors, cleared the 
political situation, it also, with one strong blow, 
knocked aside all the outside influences that, during 
the last few years, have shown themselves in the 
ridiculous exaggerations and manifestations of 
bad taste, which have been too often in evidence. 
The elements which demanded novelty and the 
bizarre, at the cost of the harmonious, have now 
been swept away, and there are everywhere signs 
of a return to that moderation and distinction 
which is characteristic of French good taste, and 
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To wear with the one-piece frocks, Chéruit has 
a stunning wrap of Siamese gray woo! cachemire, 
made even more luxurious by the full circular pep- 
[um falling to within a few inches of the bottom of 
the frock. In front the coat reaches to the waist. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BOISSONNAS ET TAPONIER, PARIS 
MADAME LOUISE CHERUIT 
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Chéruit has dropped her full tunic to skirt 
length in this white twill frock and has completed 
it by a wide, loosely draped girdle outlined in 
scallops. There is a peasant-like simplicity in the 
white chemisette and sleeves of the bodice. 


for which this house has always fought. £légance, 
as we understand it, comes into its own again. We 
mean so much by that word élégance—it implies 
chic, smartness and novelty, of course, but also 
measure, harmony, distinction, suitability. And one 
of the essentials of élégance is simplicity. 

Simplicity is the key-note of the gowns which 
this house will launch this spring. The lines will 
be clear cut and well defined. A good example is 
the little white satin suit, enlivened by the huge 
black shawl collar. The wide tunic of the skirt 
reaches almost to the hem of the underdress which 
still remains tight, so as to retain the slight sil- 
houette which will continue to be fashionable. 
The coat is shorter than has been seen hitherto and 
it accentuates the waist-line. Different, too, is the 
large collar. 

Skirts, of course, will be wider, but not so as to 
give the crinoline impression. For Madame Rejane 
and the beautiful Countess P—, among others, I 

(Continued on page 92) 











ind aim of true motherhood 


Hk sole end 


is the moral and physical welfare of the 
child. We incur tremendous responsibil 
ities by bringing children into the world. 
When we think about the matter quietly, 
the magnitude of it is almost overwhelm 
ing, and vet there are hundreds and thousands of 
women 1 never give it a serious thought! That 
until a child is grown to an age to judge for itself, 
the parents will be held re 
sponsible for their stewardship 


of its body and soul at the 
great tribunal of God does not 
occur to them 

When the child is born, it 
is only its welfare which should 
be thought of by the mother 
and not what custom or family 
opinion ould  entorce lo 
me, it seems that no mother 


ought to undertake any of the 


so-called duties of a mother 


which she is incapable of per 
forming to the advantage of 
the child, if the child would 
be better cared for by employ 
Ing highly trained ervice 
She should only force herseli 
to do her best in tasks for 
which she is unfitted if cir 


cumstances make tit impos ible 


The Responsibility of Motherhood 


By ELINOR 


Have you wondered why some chil- 
dren are good and some are bad, al- 
though both ty pes seem to have “good”’ 
mothers? The author answers your 
question when she divides all appar- 
ently “good” mothers into two classes 
and explains the methods of each. 





for her to obtain a better nurse 
or teacher for her infant than 
could be. Let me 


explain, by giving concrete « 


she, herselt 


I mean 


ample Vhal 


Diverse methods 


There are two omen of 
my acquaintance, one of whom 
had a wonderfully obedient 
perfectly brought-up little girl 
ol tive no l her constant 
thought nd a baby of two 
mont! This mother could 
afiord an « ell nurse and 
left all the physical care of the 


oncentrating 
upon Vin 


Infant to her, 
her intelligen 


ren ral pervision and Ipon 
the training of the little girl 
whose iwning character is 
her study Phe other mother 
had two very ill-behaved, dis 
obedient ildren of five and 
seven, and a baby of three 
months. She spent her time 
washing and dressing the in 
fant, fussing over it and ca 
ressing it trom morning to 


night and interfering with the 
paid nurse who well knew her 
duties. She vas 


indifferent to her 


also quite 


appearance 


and wearied her husband to 

death with her over-domestic- 

ity But she felt herself to be 

a pertect, atlectionat vife and 
| 


mother, and strongly censured 
the other voman when she 
admitted that she had never 
washed or dre ssed her baby, 
and was even rather nervous 
when she held it for fear she 
would hurt its tender neck and head The 
that the first woman 
of God’s gift to her 


proof 
vas a true and good guardian 

s in the finely trained little 
girl, while the proof of the second woman’s primitive 
methods was in her concentrated, and under the cir 
cumstances, y preoccupation with the 
infant, to the entire neglect of the character training 
of the elder children. Had they both been so poor 
that actual physical care of the infants devolved 
solely upon each mother, the first would have used 
all her intelligence to discover the common sense 
way of carrying out her duties, and the second would 
have continued using any obsolete method she had 
been accustomed to, while she lavished silly fuss 
and attention upon the baby 

rhe first woman had the end in view, the second 
did not look ahead at all, but simply indulged her 
own selfish instincts without a thought of what 
would be best for her child. 

The apparently **good”’ mothers might be divided 
into two animal mothers and the 
spiritual mothers. The animal mothers are better 
than indifferent, and therefore, abnormal mothers, 
but are far below spiritual mothers, for they, the 
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ELINOR GLYN 


animal mothers, are only obeying natural instincts 
which have happily survived in them, but obeying 
them only as animals do, without reason or con- 
rhe spiritual mother uses common sense 
and looks ahead for all eventualities, from health 
and personal appearance to character training. 


Mistakes to avoid 

Let us consider a spiritual mother’s duties in 
rotation, beginning with the most material. After 
bringing into the world the healthiest infant her 
common sense has been able to secure, she should 
guard it against any physical disability that is 
preventable. In all matters of health, she should 
either make a deep study of the subject herself, 
or employ trained aid to its accomplishment, but 
beyond this there are other things which, if she 
neglects, the boy or girl could reproach her for after- 
wards and with reason. One is the forethought for 
perfection of physique. How many boys there 
are whose whole personal appearance is ruined by 
standing out ears! How many little girls’ complex- 
ions are irretrievably spoilt by the use of unsuitable 
soap which has burnt red veins into their tender 


science 
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cheeks! These two serious things are entirely the 
fault of the mother. No boy’s ears need stick out 
there are caps and every sort of contriva to 
obviate this disfigurement. No girl need have any 
thing but a beautiful skin, if her mother uses intel 
ligence and supervises the early treatment 
If she has the end in view, the mother will kno 
her little boy or girl will probably grow up and 
desire affection and happiness, and that beauty jis 
a means, not to be discounted, 
of obtaining these good things 
The securing of them is rela- 
tively as important as having 
a well-endowed mind. 

The true mother sees that 
her child thoroughly under 


stands whatever it is asked 
to do—and why it is being 
asked to do it. She appeals 


to its intelligence from earli- 
est days. It is a spiritual 
mother’s business to show in- 
terest in all her child’s tastes 
and occupations, and to super- 
vise and direct them into the 


best channels. If she has 
several children, she should 
watch each one’s _ idiosyn- 


crasies and not imagine that 
the same method will do for 
all. What good gardener 
would treat a rose-tree in the 
same fashion which he does a 
tulip bulb! 
Vital things 

The spiritual mother should 
think out for herself, guided 
by what she sees are their 
personal needs, the best 
method of instructing her 
children in true morality— 
honour and truth, and freedom 
from all hypocrisy and deceit. 
She should make her children 
understand that soiling their 
souls by committing mean 
actions is the greatest sin, 
and that what other people 
think, or do not think, of 
them is of no consequence, 
but the only vital things are 
what God thinks, and what 
they think of themselves. 

Hundreds of children’s after- 
lives are shipwrecked because 
they were only taught the 
dry dogmas and seemings of 
religion, and the real meaning 
was never explained to them. 
I know a rigourously strict 
clergyman’s family where the 
children are taught, and con- 
form, to all the observances 
of their father’s church, and 
yet a falser, more paltry set of 
young creatures could not be 
found—they have never had 
it explained to them that it is 
impossible to hoodwink God. 
It is so incredibly stupid to use 
outworn, obsolete methods 
just because custom is. still 
strong upon us. For all moth- 
ers must realize that they can never dominate the 
spirit of the age, and must either make vain fights 
with it and be conquered to their loss—or must 
make terms with it and use it in its brightest and 
best aspect. The spirit of this age is totally different 
from the spirit of theirown childhood’s age. It is shorn 
of reverence and unquestioning obedience to elders, 
and is an independent creature who will only obey 
through the convictions of justice or personal benefit. 

It is the spiritual mother’s duty to instil chivalry 
into her sons from earliest years by making them 
polite to herself and to their sisters. She should 
try to make these little men so happy and contented, 
so certain of sympathy and understanding that 
home spells heaven to them and remains the dearest 
memory of their lives. She should polish the minds 
of her little girls, explain the true principles of life, 
teach them the value of self-control and self-respect, 
and watch for and encourage all their graces so 
that they may be fitted in every respect to shine in 
whatever world they belong. 

And this—to think of the welfare of the child and 
allow no other point to obscure it is the whole 
meaning of the responsibility of motherhood. 
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FAMILY GROUP 


From the painting by George de Forest Brush 


This distinguished work, which has been on view at the Knoedler Galleries, is being mentioned as a possible addition to 
the Metropolitan Museum collection. It is one of those rare paintings possessing the affirmative quality that distinguishes 
true creative art. In this picture, Mr. Brush has departed entirely from his first manner. His Indian compositions, which 
were full of the savour of the open air and a pronounced American sentiment, gave him his first claim to recognition. This 
group undoubtedly shows the influence of the Umbrian School, but there is a simplicity, a fine quality of draughtsmanship, 
and an artless human sentiment which gives the picture a place apart and makes it one of the great paintings of the year. 
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Past the censor, straight from Paris to you, 
come these drawings of costumes in which 
the Parisienne would delight were she teaing 
and dancing, dining and play-going, as you 
are in America. Many of them will be worn 
by the fashionable Parisienne now that thi 
theatres are open again and there is a re- 
sumption—even in a modified spirit—of th 
night life in Paris. 





D—Almost as vapourous 
as a dream is this 
frock of flesh tinted 
crépe de Chine em- 
broidered in the same 
delicate tones and hung 
with pink pearl drops. 


F—Neutral in colour— 
buff—but not in the 





A—A dinner frock of 


white chiffon and satin 





d’amour glistening 
with silver embroidery, 
white fox being used in 


a circular movement. 


B-—Another all white 
frock showing a sheath 
of satin through a veil 
of tulle embroidered 
in pearls as if to com- 
plement the pearl gar- 
landed tulle turban. 


CA slip of silver 
gauze clinging lovingly 
to the figure and over 
it a white tulle tunic 
embroidered in silver 
and outlined in tailless 


ermine. 





























E—A sheath of flesh-tinted 
broidered all over lightly in gold threads and 


chiffon em- 


glittering beads, and over this a train of royal 
blue velvet, embroidered in silver, which 
Swings away into a long point. 


>2 


sumptuous com bina- 
tion of chiffon, velvet 
and satin embroidered 
in tarnished gold and 
outlined in bands of 


putois. 





















G—For the American princess—old gold G 
chiffon velvet, combined with brown, gold 








and gray brocade, enhanced by putois. 


J—There is nothing extreme in the street costume 
of the Parisienne. The fulness in this black velvet 
skirt has been modestly obtained by a cluster of 
plaits and the sombreness relieved by white caracul. 
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K—Over a sheath-like foundation of crépe de 
Chine is hung a slip of Veronese silver green 
gauze and over this again an over-dress of bright 
green chiffon embroidered in blue beads. A 
burnished gold ornament, in which are mingled the 
various green and blue tones, appears to prevent 
the V-shaped decolleté from continuing below the 
waist-line as it seriously threatens to do. 
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H H—A stunning cloak has been evolved from white kitten’s ear, the 
reverse side of silver and black brocade being used tor the upper 
portion, with trimmings of white fox and a curious silver ornament. 







L—When on the street, the Parisienne wears a 
costume of a dark tone, such as this téte de négre 
velvet model, the ripple movement in the skirt 
being accented by a cluster ot the mink bands. 





The Marriage of Morning’s Daughter 


” 


From tl p tur drama ‘‘In the Land of the Head-Hunters 


By EDWARD S&S. CURTIS 
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The wedding guests 
and principals pass 
into the ceremonial 
house through a 
huge wooden bird's 
beak after the ex- 
horter, seated in the 


entrance, has ex- 
tolled the delights of 
the wedding feast 
in a burst of Indian 
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oratory. 
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Naida, “‘Morning’s Daughter,” for love of whom Motana dares 
the fury of the Witch-Doctor. 









. 
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At last, the ceremony and feasting over, the bridegroom brings his bride to her future home. The three canoes are loaded with the wedding gifts. 
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“MYTHIC 
WASP” 


GREAT chief of 
A the Kwakiutl, 
considering how 


arrange an 
gceous marriage 
son, calls the 
together and an- 
his wish, 
advice. The 
various maid- 
ens are proposed, and 
when one is finally 
selected, the best and 
most persuasive speak- 
er of the maiden’s rela- 
tives is sent to her 
parents to ask their 
consent. 

\fter the match has 
been discussedin secret, 
the girl is called in, and 
the proposal is made to 
her. She has the priv- 
il of accepting or 
refusing, but the young 
man has no choice in 
the matter. The next 

\ the men of the 
young man’s clan 
assemble and carry to 
the girl’s house the 
goods which have been 
pro das dowry. 
On the wedding d 
the potlatches, or giv 
Ing-away feasts, with 
ceremonial dances 

egin. 

In‘ The Marriage of 
Morning’s Daughter,” 


ua 7 
i 


dite, 


bd 
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The medicine men of 
Motana’s clan, dressed as 
“Mythic Wasp,” “Thunder 
Cloud” and “Bear,” danc- 
ing in the war canoes in 
honour of the bride. 


the ceremony was attended by the inhabi- 
tants of two villages. But it cannot be said 
of Naida (Morning’s Daughter) and Motana 
(Kills - Four - Men - At - One - Time) that they 
lived happily ever after. Many were Motana’s 
trials and tribulations before he was wedded 
to Naida. She was desired by the Sorcerer, 
who was considered invulnerable, and_ his 
brother, Yaklus (The Short Life Bringer), 
was the terror of the coast, for Yaklus was 


THE WEDDING CEREMONY 


The ceremonies begin with slow, rhythmic posturings by the bride and groom, finally 
developing into a wild dance by all the guests. 
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“BIG BROWN 
BEAR” 


a_ head - hunter 0 
Waket, the father of 
Naida, in fear, prom- 


Motana and hi n 
paddle one moonlight 
night across the bay. 
They kill the Sorcerer 
and 3 hi head to 
Naida’s fether to prove 
the Sorcerer's evil med 
icine of no avail But 
unknown to them Yak 
lus escape In the 
early morning after the 
wedding feast, \ iklus 
and his surviving war- 
riors attack and burn 

s village. His 

killed 


iz men escape 
with the wounded Mo- 
Naida bemoans 
ievously that, like 
VYakh beli 
Motana dea [ 
secure Da 
Naida goes 
guarded. Then Naida’s 
husband rs. To 
gether the 


isnotstror y 
breakers and the rocks 


and his crew 
are dashed to death, 








A—To a full skirt of Petrograd blue 
tafieta, B. Altman & Co. has added a 
deep yoke to which the box plaits are 
attached. The bolero-like drapery of 
the taffeta reveals a beaded rose chiffon 
vest, and the taffeta cuff finishes full 
chiffon sleeves. C. M. Phipps, Inc., 
faces an emerald green and black 
taffeta hat with rough black straw. 


B—The new high-waist is alluringly 
pictured in this evening gown from J. 
M. Gidding & Co. A rippling tunic 
of black net bordered in spangles is 
dropped over a sheath of black and 
gold brocade. A band of the spangles 
is caught over either shoulder by a 
bunch of flowers, and a handsome jet 
ornament sparkles at the back. 


C—For traveling, Stein & Blaine is 
showing a midnight blue gabardine suit 
of remarkable value. The skirt is cir- 
cular and the jacket boasts the much de- 
sired ripple in the back, a slightly raised 
waist-line, and a clever shaping of the 
upper section. Kurzman has evolved 
a new line in this turban of blue velve 
and hemp trimmed with purple flowers 
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Costumes that have wo 
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D—Uneven plaits give the French hall-mark to this old blue faille costume from 
Franklin Simon & Co. The idea is repeated in the peplum section of the jacket across 
the back. A white moire vest embroidered in blue and gold adds a dressy touch. 
Arthur trims a white satin marquise hat with gardenias and adds a black lace veil. 
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F—A draped effect at the waist dis- 
tinguishes a gabardine suit Stein & 
Blaine is duplicating for $65.00. The 
jacket flares jauntily, the collar is 
high, the long sleeves have the bell 
cuff, and the skirt has a cluster of plaits 
at the side. C. M. Phipps, Inc., trims 
a barnyard straw sai‘or with a red and 
black fantasy. 


G—For the American Riviera, Mood 
has designed a colourful evening gown. 
The full skirt is of cherry velvet and 
the tunic is of red, purple and gold bro- 
cade. Acting as an intermediary, there 
is a saucy ruche of purple tulle which 
loses itself under a mammoth bow in 
the back, partially veiling the gold lace 
corsage. 








H—Simple, yet wonderfully effec- 
tive, is this taffeta evening frock from 
J. M. Gidding & Co. The sash is of 
the Watteau persuasion and is attached 
to a large metallic rose which seemingly 
catches the drapery at one side of the 
skirt. The taffeta is swathed around 
the figure to serve as a corsage and 
banded in fur, and chains of rhine- 
stones hold it over the shoulders. 


E—The glitter of gold buttons, the black and gold braid, and 
the high collar lend the military flavour to this navy blue gabar- 
dine suit from B. Altman & Co. The apron yoke is another 
new feature. A dark green straw hat from A. D. Burgesser 
& Co. has a brim of tan suéde and a cream-coloured quill, 
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A Maker 


By 
= HAT settles that, then,” I said 
“Settles that piece ol kindling,” she 
returned. She had a heightened colour, 
and her eyes were deep and luminou 
‘It certainly did,” I said. * But 
that was—’”’ 
“Vou have not told me, Hannibal,” she inter 
rupted hastily, “about your problem in evolution.” 
‘{ have it in my pocket,” I said. And I drew 
Irom my por ket a bunch of papers folded in legal 


form and handed them to her, and sat cross-legged 
on the ground before her. 

*Am I to look at them?” she asked; and she 
looked up and her eyes met mine and fell agai 








“If you care to know about the problem,” I said. 
And she unfolded the papers. 

“This one comes first,” I said, taking from her 
hand a paper that was yellow with age and covered 
with crabbed handwriting. ‘See. This is the orig 
inal grant of land and the water-privilege for the 
making of salt ‘as long as grass grows and water 
flows.’”’ 

She looked long at the old phrase; then at other 
quaint old phrases. She read the paper through, 
then recurred to the one that I had pointed out. 

“It is for a long time,” she observed thought- 
fully. 

‘It would be a pity,” I said, “to make that time 
shorter. Wouldn't it?” 

“It would be a great pity 
met mine. “ But what do you mean, Hannibal?” 

rhis hese papers are the second exhibit.” 

And I took another paper and opened it, and 
plac ed it in her hand Phat paper was neatly type 
written It was the draft of a prospectus of a land 
syndicate, and it set forth how the syndicate, being 
supposed to own the land and marsh which the salt- 
works occupied, would raze the windmills, and fill 
the marsh, and erect rows of neat cottages. 


Once more her eye 


The way of progress 

“Oh, horrible!”’ said Helena, when she had done 
reading. ‘Can't something be done about it?” 

‘You have not seen it all.””. And I put into her 
hand a blue print Che blue print showed streets 
and a multitude of house lots, like a city. And in 
one corner was a sketch of those neat cottages with 
people sitting upon the piazzas, and other people 
strolling upon the sidewalks, and automobiles 
drawn up before the doors; and in the distance, but 
not too distant, was the harbour—I supposed it was 
meant for the harbour. It was filled with battle- 
ships, I judged. And there was the shore, upon 
which a tremendous surf was beating and booming. 
You could almost bear it. And there were so many 
people strolling upon the strand that one might have 
thought it was Atlantic City. 

She put the papers down and looked at me. “It’s 
awiul, Hannibal,” she said. ‘*Can’t we do anything 
to stop it? Are the salt-works for sale? Can’t we 
buy that grant? I'd do anything in reason. Why 
did people let them?” 

And she had as much as told me that she was 
poor. But I wished that I knew just what she 
meant by that “we.” 

“The people didn’t seem to care, but—well, they 
haven’t got it. Read the other paper.” 

hat other paper set forth in proper legal lan 
guage that, in consideration of one dollar, the receipt 
of which was thereby acknowledged, and for cer 
tain other valuable considerations, all rights, titles 
and privileges were assigned unto Hannibal Horne, 
his heirs and assignees for 

She had read as far as that when she raised her 
eyes. “Why, Hannibal! What have you done?” 

“Why,” I replied, smiling, “Tf think that I have 
solved my problem in evolution.” 

It was nothing much that I had done; I had 
bought the salt-works with the land on which they 
stood. It had taken nearly all the money I could 
raise to do it, but I would not tell her that. 

She was thoughtful and silent for nearly a minute, 
sitting with her chin on her hand, looking at me. 
I did not care. I would not have cared if she had 
sat and looked at me in that way for an hour. 

She glanced again at the paper held open in her 
hand. ‘It doesn’t say anything but ‘other valu- 
able considerations.’ [ am afraid that you paid a 
great deal for them. Why did you do it, Hannibal?” 

“Because I had to,” I replied. “It seemed to be 
the only way.” 

“And have you—forgive me for asking, but have 
you anything left?” 

It was not so very much that I had left—in 
money. “I have a piece of land or two and the 
buildings on them,” I answered. ‘One of them is 
rented at present and brings me in enough for a 
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single man, who is not extravagant, to live upon. 
(nd [ havea job, which may not last much longer—-”’ 

She smiled quickly, and she interrupted me. 
‘Your job being?” 

“Sailing master for Miss Thatcher,” I said. 

“That job may be made to last longer,’ she ob- 
served, “if you like it. Have you anything else?” 

“Oh,” said I, carelessly, “Il can manage—in my 
present state. If I should change it—my state—” 

“Are—are you thinking of getting married, 
Hannibal?” 

“Such a possibility has occurred to me—very 
recently. But I don’t suppose it is a possibility. 
Che lady concerned has no idea of any such catas- 
trophe.” 

She laughed suddenly; and her laughs are rare. 

“T should be glad to meet her, Hannibal,” she 
said. ‘I—I should be glad to help—in any way—”’ 

She did not finish. 

“Thank you,” I said. “I think your opinion 
would have great weight with her.” 

“Oh,” she cried, evidently startled. “Is it—of 
course—but, Hannibal,” she added, somewhat 
more coldly, “there are obstacles, I am afraid, if 
it is—” 

‘Nobody knows better than you,” I hastened to 
interrupt. ‘And to revert to the question of what 
I have left, you forget that I have the salt-works.” 

“What will you do with them?” 

‘I might sit on the wharf and watch the wind- 
mills going around,” I said. 

She smiled, then gave a little exclamation of 
impatience. 

“Or,” I added, “I might make salt. I do not 
know anything about making salt, but I can learn. 
If [ could have your help in that matter as well as 
that other—”’ 

“That other?” she asked, puzzled. 

“I referred to the question of my changing my 
state. You offered to use your influence with—a 
certain lady.” 

She sighed. “So Idid. But I was rather rash.” 

“A promise is a promise.” 

She considered. ‘*Well—I will promise to give 
you what help I can, if you will promise to help me. 
I—we want to buy this house.” 


Campaigning by strategy 
She stopped, expecting me to be surprised. Ac- 
cordingly, | was; but I felt of a letter in my pocket. 
st we can’t find out who owns it,” she contin- 


ued. ‘*The agent won't tell us.”” She might have 
gone to the Register of Deeds, but I did not suggest 
it. “So Lhave written a letter to the owner, and left 


it with the agent. And I have asked him—the own 
er—to name his price, but I—we haven’t heard 
from him. You know, don’t you, who he is?” 

“He is a queer fellow who does not seem to want 
it known that he owns anything,” I replied. “I’m 
afraid that I can’t do anything with him, but I will 
try; I will use my good offices.” 

“Thank you. And I will do what I can. But I 
warn you, Hannibal, that there may be an obstacle.” 

“Father?” 

“Worse than that.” She smiled soberly. ‘I 
could find out, I think.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” I said light-heartedly, “if 
you will put some heart into your persuasion when 
the time comes. Will you?” 

She nodded gravely. “Shall I say anything now 
to El S 

“Oh, no,” I cried hastily. ‘It is much too soon. 
I should have a chance first, shouldn’t I? And if 
she thinks that I am but a common sailor—” 

She nodded again; and she handed me my 
papers and rose and bade me a good night. I heard 
her sigh as she went in. 
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HOPKINS 


But I went down the hill whistling. And I took 
from my pocket another paper and unfolded it. 
It had been unfolded and folded again many times. 
I read it through once more; or I looked it through, 
for it was too dark to read. But I knew it by heart. 
It was a note in firm and beautiful handwriting, and 
brief and to the point; and at the foot, she had 
signed her name, ** Helena Thatcher.” 

It has come to the last of September, and I have 
said nothing to Eleanor about that matter that is 
nearest my heart. But I think that she knows, or 
has guessed it. She smiles at me in a knowing way, 
and calls me * Annabel,” but | have not happened 
to be alone with her, and I have had no chance. 

Miss Thatcher having given her sailing master 
permission, | devote an hour or two every day to 
my salt-works. Eleanor finds it rather cold sailing 
at this season, for she goes out in her car with the 
snutf-coloured chauffeur much more than she has been 
going, and Helena sometimes goes with her. That 
car has been standing in Laban’s barn the most of 
the summer. The chauffeur would split wood ona 
pinch, if he had to, but he absolutely refused to pump. 
I had no more objection to pumping than I had to 
splitting wood, under the circumstances, so the 
chauffeur has had a vacation. The chauffeur came 
back two weeks ago. 


The mystery of the mirror 

I row over to the salt-works every morning after 
I have got through my pumping. Helena often goes 
with me, and we wander among the vats, and I do 
what has to be done for the making of salt. My wind- 
mills groan and complain no longer. Then, if Helena 
is with me, we sit in a sunny corner on an old ship’s 
mast which is hoary withage, and we discuss the mak- 
ing and marketing of salt. I tell her what I have 
learned and done about it since our last session, and 
she imparts to me her ideas. I have not yet succeeded 
in telling her anything about salt which she did not 
know already, for she is rather more diligent than I 
in the study of the subject; but she has ideas, which 
she gives me freely. And, which is more to the 
point, she sees to it that I follow them up. We have 
talked so much of the making of salt that Eleanor 
announced the other’day that she was coming over 
to see the works. 

“Helena has been no better than a salt herring 
since the first day she went—except in the matter of 
bones,” she added, quickly, giving Helena’s shoulder 
a little pat. “Are visitors admitted?” 

“One at a time,” I answered. 

Eleanor had a merry look in her eyes as she 
glanced at me; but Helena gave me a look of under- 
standing. Then she gazed over the water ahead, 
and she devoted herself to her steering. 

Accordingly, Eleanor came to the salt-works yes- 
terday morning. Helena had not come with me, 
and I had taken the opportunity to do a little 
errand of my own. I had it in a paper, under my 
arm, and I found it very heavy and rather hard to 
manage; but I carried it from the boat and set it 
down against a sort of hut or cabin that is there 
among the vats; a cabin from the deck of some 
vessel, possibly the galley. 

Well, Eleanor came over in her car, and I showed 
her all about and explained everything. Then I asked 
her if she found it interesting. 

‘I find the salt interesting, Annabel,” she an- 
swered. “I don’t care greatly how it is made, and 
that’s the truth. I doubt if I could tell the first thing 
about it after all the trouble you have taken. But 
I am interested in this.” She had chanced upon 
my package, which was leaning against the side of 
the cabin. She pounced upon it. ‘What is this? 
A mirror, I believe.”” She was feeling it all over. 
“Oh, Annabel, I didn’t know you were so vain!” 

I was smiling. ‘I’m sure to be found out in any- 
thing I do.” 

She smiled back at me. “I have an idea,” she 
said, “that it’s for Helena. Is it?” 

“In a way. It remains to be seen whether I get 
any good out of it or not.” 

“And such a big one! Where are you going to 
put it?” 

I showed her: on the wall of the cabin, right oppo- 
site the door, where a person coming in would see— 

“Her reflection, the very thing!” she cried. 
“Well, Helena isn’t vain, either. I don’t know what 
you're up to, but I hope you'll succeed.” 

“Oh, but I wasn’t going to—”’ I began to protest; 
and then [ stammered and blushed and halted. 

** Annabel!” she said laughingly, holding up a re- 
proving finger. ‘‘ Annabel! You know you are going 
to. And you can’t lie gracefully, but you must always 
stammer and blush and give the whole thing away. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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LA CURIEUSE 


Photographed by Clarence H. White and exhibited at the Ehrich Galleries, New York 


For eight years, in connection with his School of Photography, Mr. White has had classes at Columbia 
During this period, invitation exhibitions held in Philadelphia 


University and the Brooklyn Institute. 
In the annual exhi- 


and New York galleries have contained hundreds of examples of his pupils’ work. 
bitions of the British Royal Photographic Association, a majority of the pictures shown by invitation in 
the American sections have been the work of Mr. White and his pupils. 
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The opera glasses, the 
vanity bag, the fan, and 
the handkerchief, all 
may find a nestling spot 
in the lacy, rosebud- 
decked pockets at either 
end of this generous 
satin scarf from John 
Wanamaker. 




























Short 
shorter jacket 
with fob and 
cameo, fly-away 





skirt, 






veil, and the 
perkiest of par- 
asols—this lit- 
tle lady is ready 
to court the 
ardent rays of 
the sun. 


Headless, but not footless, for J. & J. Slater has 
supplied her with new slippers rimmed in patent 
leather, and Lord & Taylor has added a black 
moire bag on which the flowers that bloom in the 
spring are blossoming. 
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Above —a Japanese parasol from Follmer, Clogg 
& Co. —below—new slippers from J. & J. Slater, 
in various combinations of leather—and in the 
centre—Centemeri white kid gloves embroidered 
in black and white, and a Lord & Taylor black 
moire bag shot with gold threads. 


HERE comes a time, even in midwinter, when 

Nature appears to relent, and, as if by 

way of encouragement, drops in a day or 

two of bright sunshine and balmy breezes 
which whisper of shooting buds and sweetly scented 
flowers—days which make the furs feel stifling and 
the wintry finery oppressive and wearisome. To be 
sure, we wear furs in July with perfect se- 
renity, but novelty has a paradoxical power 
of keeping us warm or cool, as the desire 
may demand, and with novelty lacking, 
wintry accessories weigh heavily when spring 
is in the air. Experience should teach us to 
be wary of this alluring invitation to revel 
in the sunshine for it is generally for the day 
mly, but despite former disappointments we 
hasten to join in the carnival by donning a 
straw hat or frilly, lacy neck-piece. 

The Woman Who Knows will make the 
plunge gradually and will select one of the 
faille hats, faced with a dark straw, and 
preferably in a battleship gray, for by adopting 
this military tone she may be neutral to all par- 
ties. And because she is modest in these first 
very early days of the spring to come, she will 
select probably one of the ultra-small hats, per- 
haps a sailor—and as Kurzman shows them short 
in the back —or a cornered affair — decorated as 
Arthur does his with gardenias—or again a mili- 
tary turban with feathers which soar with true 
Cossack audacity. A little later when the more 
ardent rays of the sun call her forth into the open, 
she may flaunt gaily a poke or Dutch bonnet. What- 
ever style she may select, however, she is sure to 
wear the hat well over the right eye, for it must be 
lost to view, and perched on the head so that the 
hair in the back is well exposed. 

Perhaps because eggs are now numbered amongst 
the luxuries, the most fashionable rough straw has 
been named the barnyard. The shiny tubular 
straws, gelatine braid mixed with ramie, and the 
basket-weave raffia that we have borrowed from 
the Italians, are all fashion’s favourites for the 
Spring, and all have the advantage of being de 
lightfully light and pliable. Later Milan and col 
oured leghorns will share the attention. 

And the Woman Who Knows is going to trim 
them with fruits—apples, grapes, plums, and clus- 
ters of berries—all in chenille in the soft old gold 
shades which combine so well with the regimental 
blues. On the severest of her trot-about hats she is 
going to have a suéde band, and possibly fruits or 
flowers of kid, and if she uses ribbon for one of the 
flaring bows, she is going to insist upon faille. The 
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There’s going to be 
trouble in the family 
if the new blouses 

like the French Georg- 
ette crépe model 
with high plaited 
satin collar at John 
Wanamaker’s—but- 
the back. 
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Checked? Yes, 
by Dame Fashion, 
who delights in the 
blackest and the 
whitest of checks, 
though she permits 
a bodice and deep 
hem of the plain xX 












material and even , 
adds a saucy shoul- 
der frill as a cap 
for the long sleeve. 


A skirt—of black net 
bound by a black satin 
sash and partially veiled 
by a very full satin tunic — 
from J. M. Gidding & Co. 
J. & J. Slater’s new low 
shoes, and the Follmer, 
Clogg & Co. minuet par- 
asol of emerald green 
frills outlined in black. 
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A crescendo in black and white—in the hat 


from the L. F. Castle Co., 


trimmed with a' black 


shirred silk pompon, and in the Sefiorita parasol 
from Follmer, Clogg & Co., with a magpie rosette 
decorating the carved white 


It’s a checkered affair 


wood handle. 





this silk sweater, scarf 


and cap from J. M. Gidding & Co., though there 
are splashes of white in the cap, scarf and cuffs. 










The very latest blouse—and Jean makes it high 


or low in the neck 


concessions to the militaire in the braiding. 


hat was borrowed from a 
Harper's Bazar, February, 1915 


is of white broadcloth with 


The 
Highlander. 






Something between 
a sunflower and a 
cart-wheel and 
made of black faille 
ribbon, lends the 
éclat to a barnyard 
‘| straw turban from 
C. M. Phipps, Inc. 
A plaited frill in 
the back and em- 
broidery in the front, 


A white faille hat with black fantasy 
from A. D. Burgesser & Co., black kid 
Centemeri gloves stitched in white, 
a high, white lace collar touched in 
black from Bonwit, Teller & Co., and 


a parasol from Follmer, Clogg & Co. 


make up the new 
neck-piece from 


Tobler Bros. & Co. 


) 





The cocked hat of 1915 is of sand-coloured straw, 
from A. D. Burgesser & Co., and is banded in blue 
to match the saucy neck-fixing, dotted and scal- 
loped in blue, {rom Tobler Bros. & Co. 


feather fantasies are irresistible, fluffy thistles as 
downy as Nature makes them, and _toadstools 
which belie the evil reputation the scientists have 
given them. 

If the small hats are not becoming, she knows 
that she can make them so by draping clev- 
erly her veil, for the veils of to-day are as 
much a part of the hat as in the Victorian 
era, and, like the veils of this earlier period, 
fall quite to the waist-line, attached to the 
hat by moire or velvet bands. They can be 
thrown back in a most picturesque manner, 
but if you doubt your ability to make the 
picture, there is a curious tea-cup veil so 
shaped that you can drink the cup of tea 
without raising it. 

Through the gossamer sheerness of the veil, one 
catches a glimpse of the neck-fixing, and certainly 
when the tang of winter is still threatening it is sure 
to be high. The lovers of the comfortable low neck 
are putting forth sane and sound arguments for the 
open neck during the hot weather, but when was 
fashion ever rational? At any rate the Woman Who 
Knows intends to wear for the present a high, closed 
collar, though it be of lace, with a still higher Toby 
frill, and she doesn’t expect to change it until she 
substitutes one of the new fichus to complete her 
1830 frock. 

Even the corset is making concessions to the 
coming 1830 modes, for the corsetiéres are frankly 
nipping it in at the waist-line in the front and in the 
back. The Woman Who Knows insists that her 
corsetiére use the Velvet Grip garters so that she 
can wear the most cobwebby of silk stockings and 
not have to worry over dropped stitches or tears. 
The oblong shank was a clever thought, for the loop 
grasps a large number of threads around it so that 
no single thread can be overstrained, and the com- 
fort of the garter is immeasurably increased by hav- 
ing the rivets and base-plate completely covered so 
that no metal part rubs against either the skin or 
the stocking. 

Will the Woman Who Knows adopt the new mili- 
tary boots? As yet she is undecided. They have 
the charm of novelty and the glitter of brass but- 
tons to recommend them, but against them is a life- 
time of tradition. High boots she must adopt if she 
wears her skirts eight inches from the ground, but 
will they be high boots decorated in gold soutache 
with brass buttons, gold tassels and regimental blue 
or army red tops? Even to the extremist they are 
a bit outré, at least now when they are so very new. 
But there is much to recommend the high buttons 
of black and even of white kid. With an all-white 
costume—and white is the smartest of the smart 
tone for spring—the Russian boots, lacing at the 
side and outlining perfectly the foot and ankle, 
are a joy, and very much within the picture. 
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Would you drink 
a cup of tea without 
raising your veil? 
Then hie yourself 
to Bonwit, Teller 
& Co., and secure 
a tea-cup veil. 
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It weeps —not 
the girl—but the 


Simcox veil, at- 





tached by two 
| moire bands to the 
AN hat. Centemeri 


) white kid gloves 
| \ embroidered in 
| black. 


There is a nip— 
though as yet it is 
slight—at the 
line of the latest Ivy 
corsets shown by Mol- 
lie Mayers in expecta- 
tion of the 1830 modes. 
The frivolous, tittle 
evening brassiére is of 
pink crépe de Chine, 
and the Velvet Grip 
garters prevent any 
tears in the most cob- 
webby of stockings. 


waist- 











ORAWINGS BY CHRISTINE CHALLENGES 











arms lifted her. 


Hk GREATER GLORY.’ But that 
wasn’t Adrian’s title. His title was 
‘God.’ Who has dared to change it?” 
Doria’s eves flashed; her little body 
quivered. She flamed an incarnate in- 
dignation For some reason or other, 
she turned accusingly on me. 

“TI knew nothing of the change,” said I, “but I’m 
very glad to hear of it now.” 

Many times before had I been forced to disclaim 
kno ledge of what Jatiery had been doing with 
the bool 

“Wittckind wouldn’t have the old title,” cried 
Jatfery . “The public is narrow 
minded, and he felt that in certain quarters it 
might be misunderstood.” 

“Wittekind told dear 
a perfect title.” 

“Our dear Adrian,” said T, 


ve ry 


\drian that he thought it 


pac ifically, ““was a 


man of enormo illpower, and perhaps Wittekind 
hadn't the strength to stand up against him.” 
“Of cour he hadn't,” exclaimed Doria. “Of 
cour hadn’t when Adrian was alive: now 
Adrian’s dead, he thinks he is going to do just as 
he choos He isn’t! Not while I live, he isn’t!” 
Jatfery looked at me from beneath bent brows 


and his eves were turned to cold blue steel. 
Saving the day 

“Hilary!” said he, 

found on Adrian’s blotting pad 
ever wrot - 

What he desired me to say w 


‘will you kindly tell Doria 
what the last 
words he 


is obvious 














“Written three or four times,” said I, ** we found 
the word The Greater Glory: A Novel by Adrian 
Bolder 

become of the blotting pad 
( eemed to be of no value, sO Wie 
ck Lit witha lot of other unimportant papers.” 

‘ icross further evidence,” said 
Jatfery o is intention to re-name the novel.” 

Doria’ er died away. She looked past us 
into th Dt “T should like to have had Adrian’s 
last words,” she whispered Then bringing her 
self back to earth, she begged Jafferv’s pardon very 
touching! \drian’s implied intention was a 

» 0 pprove 1 the char “But 

) | he id th a catch in her voice 

I sband " You must forgive 

i'm re you've done ev ing that $ 

I J erv.”’ mut ti reat 
bund] | ile CT 

J ) le an in on her 
lap I lly Ml of you to say at I 
LpPpr l B ) ( Keep 
tl | I it rrections 
in d 

Ss roofs istfully tur lo r 
t r I | 
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! t If Adrian 
h I efore it S 
p iH iven me tl I] 
I ) e t S 
\ 1 ere living 
I r 1 ll did th 
l ra littl No, no, Barbara 
d l S} ) her rm 


William J. L 


Hilary Freeth and his wife, 
Barbara, at their country home near London, 
hear of the marvelous success of a new novel 
wrilten by their friend, Adrian Boldero. 
Idrian and his fiancée, Doria Jellicoe, 
it them, and a fifth is added to 
the party by the arrival of Jaffery Chayne, 
the war-correspondent. Jaffery is just 
back from the wilds of Albania, where th 
sudden death of a friend has left him in 
cumbered with the care of the widor 
} a native Albanian. In a_ fit of 
rage he leaves London, follows Jaffery, 
and suddenly arrives at Northlands, in- 
ler? upling the I reeth house party. The 
story oO} he r life arouses the pily of 
everyone and plans are made for her 
Veantime, Jaffery has fallen 
hopelessly in love with Doria. Adrian 
and Doria are finally married, and Jaffery 
for the far East, leaving Liosha in 
a London boarding-house. Adrian works 
on his new book. Doria’s faith in 
is absolute, and she wor- 
U At Chri 
Hilary and Barbara are hastily summoned 
to London, and Jaffery, who has just re- 
turned to I neland, goes & ith them. They 
are horrified to find Adrian dead, and Doria 
des pera ll. Then they discover that 
ldrian tolen the manuscript of hi 
SUCCES k from a friend, now deceased, 
failed in the attempt 
wing only a fi ] 
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sels oul 


everisny 





eat " 
greal genius 


26 . 
ships him according 





tmas time, 





md that he has utterly 

lo produce a book, leai 
, spon 

legible manuscript notes. Jaffery 

that the truth be kept from Doria; 


f , , 
s her that Me 





charge of the notes, tell 


and afler ani 





} 
aterval of 


afler the book, 





months, he presents Doria with hich 
he assures her i drian’s rk 





round my small daughter. ‘Perhaps Susan will 
see I don’t break my neck across the lawn.”’ 

Her voice ended in a queer little sob, and holding 
on to Susan, who was mighty proud of being 
selected as an escort, walked slowly towards the 
house. Susan afterwards reported that, dismissed 
at the bedroom door, she had lingered for a moment 
outside and had heard Auntie Doria crying. 

Barbara, who had said absolutely nothing since 
the miraculous draught of proofs, advanced, a female 
David, up to Goliath Jaffery. 

“Look here, my friend, [’m not accustomed to 
sit still like a graven image and be mystified in my 


own house. Will you have the goodness to ex- 
plain 
Jatfery looked down on her, his head on one side. 
‘Explain what?” 
“That!” 


which I had pos- 
scanning. Un- 


She pointed to the proofs of 
myself and was eagerly 
blenching, he met her gaze. 


sessed 


Jaffery springs a surprise 

“That is the posthumous novel of Adrian 
Boldero, which I, as his literary executor, have 
revised for the press. Hilary saw the rough manu- 
script, but he had no time to read it.”’ 

Chey looked at one another for quite a long time. 

“Ts that all you’re going to te!l me?” 

*That’s all.” 

‘And all you’re going to tel! Hilary?” 

‘Telling Hilary is the same as telling you.”’ 

‘Naturally 

‘And telling you is the same as telling Hilary.”’ 

‘By no manner of means,” said Barbara tartly. 
She took him by the sleeve. “* Come and explain.” 

‘T’ve ¢ <plained already ” said Jatiery. 

Barbara eyed him like a syren of the cornfields. 
H } 


“I'm gol to dress a crab for lunch. A very big 
cT b 

Jaffery’s face was transfigured into a_ vast, 
hairy smile. Barbara could dress crab like no one 
else in the world. She, herself, disliked the taste 






f crab irefully trained gastronomist, adored 
it, but a Pr h digestion forbade my consuming 
one single shred of the ambrosial preparation. 
Doria would pass it by through sheer unhappiness. 


\nd it was not fit food for Susan’s tender vears. 
Old Jatff knew this. One gigantic crab-shell filled 
with Barbara’s juicy witches rv and flanked by cool 
pink, meaty claws would be there for his own 
individual delectation. Several times before had 
he taken the dish, with a “One man, one crab. 





He drew out the 


Ho! ho! ho!” and had left nothing but clean shells. 

“I’m going to dress this crab,” said Barbara, 
‘“‘for the sake of the servants. But if you find I’ve 
put poison in it, don’t blame me.” 

She teft us, her little head indignantly in the air. 
Jatfery laughed, sank into a chair and tugged at 
his pipe. 

‘I wish Doria could be persuaded to read the 
thing,” said he. 

“Why?” [ asked, looking up from the proo/s 

“Tt’s not quite up to the standard of ‘The 
Diamond Gate.’ ” 

*[T shouldn’t suppose it was,”’ said I drily. 

“Wittekind’s delighted anyhow. It’s a different 

enre; but he says that’s all the better.” 

Susan emerged from my study door on to the 
terrace. 


A book of mystery 
“My good fellow,” said I, ‘‘ yonder is the daughter 
of the house, evidently at a loose end. Go and 
entertain her. I’m going to read this wonderful 
novel and don’t want to be disturbed till lunch.” 

The good-humoured giant lumbered away, and 
Susan, finding herself in undisputed possession, took 
him off to remote recesses of the kitchen garden, 
far from casual intruders. Meanwhile, I went on 
reading, very much puzzled. Naturally the style 
was not that of “The Diamond Gate,” which was 
the style of Tom Castleton and not of Adrian 
Boldero. But was what I read the style of Adrian 
Boldero? This vivid, virile opening? This scene 
of the two derelicts who hated one another, for 
tuitously meeting on the old tramp steamer? 
rhis cunning evocation of smells, jute, bilge water, 
the warm oils of the engine room? This expert 
knowledge so carelessly displayed of the various 
parts of a ship? How had Adrian, man of luxury, 
who had never been on a tramp steamer in his 
life, gained the knowledge? The people, too, were 
lustily drawn. They had a flavour of the sea and 
the breeziness of wide spaces; a deep-lunged folk. 
So that I should not be interrupted, I wandered off 
to a secluded nook of the garden down the drive 
away from the house and gave myself up to the 
story. From the first it went with a rare swing, 
incident following incident, every trait of character 
presented objectively in fine scorn of analysis. 
rhere were little pen pictures of grim scenes 
faultless in their definition and restraint. There 
was a girl in it, a wild, clean-limbed woodland 
thing who especially moved my admiration. The 
more I read the more fascinated did I become, and 
the more did I doubt whether a single line in it 
had been written by Adrian Boldero. 

\fter a long spell, I took out my watch. It was 
twenty past one. We lunched at half-past. I 
rose, went towards the house and came upon 
Jaffery and Susan. The latter I despatched per- 
emptorily to her ablutions. Alone with Jaffery, I 
challenged him. 

“You hulking baby,” said I, “what’s the good 
of pretending with me? Why didn’t you tell me 
at once that you had written it yourself?” 

He looked at me anxiously. ‘What makes you 
think so?” 

“The simple intelligence 
average adult. First,’ I continued, as he made no 
reply but stood staring at me in ingenuous discom- 


possessed by the 














Seb 


nothing but a 


fort, ““you couldn’t have got this out of poor 
Adrian’s mush; secondly, Adrian hadn’t the ex- 
perience of life to have written it; thirdly, I have 
read many brilliant descriptive articles in The 
Daily Herald and have little difficulty in recogniz- 
ing the hand of Jaffery Chayne.” 

‘*Good Lord!” said he. ‘‘Is it so obvious?” 

I laughed. ‘‘Then you did write it?” 

“Of course,” he growled. ‘‘But I didn’t want 
you to know. I tried to get as near Tom Castleton 
as | could. Look here,’’—he gripped my shoulder 

“if it’s such a transparent fraud, what the blazes 
is going to happen?” 

To some extent, I reassured him. I was in a 
peculiar position, having peculiar knowledge. 
Save Barbara, no other soul in the world had the 
faintest suspicion of Adrian’s tragedy. The forth- 
coming book would be received without shadow 
of question as the work of the author of “The 
Diamond Gate.” The difference of style and treat- 
ment would be attributed to marvellous versatil- 
ity . . . Jaffery’s brow began to clear. 


A descent into Hades 

“What do you think of it—as far as you’ve gone?” 

My enthusiastic answer expressed the sincerity 
ol my appreciation. He positively blushed. 

“It’s awful cheek,’ said he, “but I was up 
against it. The only alternative was to say the 
damn thing had been lost, or burnt, and take the 
consequences. Somehow, I thought of this. I 
hid written about half of it, all in bits and pieces, 
about three or four years ago and put it aside. It 
wasn’t my job. Then I pulled it out one day and 
read it, and it seemed rather good, so, having the 
Story in my head, I set to work.” 

Harper’ 
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““And that’s why you didn’t go to Persia?” 

“How the devil could I go to Persia? I couldn’t 
write a novel on the back of a beastly camel!” 

He walked a few steps in silence. Then he said 
with a rumble of a laugh: 

‘IT had an awful fright about that time. I 
suddenly dried up; couldn’t get along. I must 
have spent a week, night after night staring at a 
blank sheet of paper. By George, it taught me 
something of the Hades Adrian must have passed 
through. I’ve been in pretty tight corners in my 
day and IT know what it is to have the cold fear 
creeping down my spine; but that week gave me 
the fright of my life.” 


The clumsy bridges 


Franklin came from the house. Luncheon was 
on the table. We hurried to the dining-room. 
Jaffery sat down before a gigantic crab. 

“Ts it all right?” he asked. 

“Doria has interceded for you,” said 
‘You owe her your life.”’ 

Doria smiled. ‘‘It’s the least I could do for you.” 

Jaffery grinned by way of delicate rejoinder and 
immersed himself in crab. From its depths, as 
it seemed, he said: 

“Hilary has read half the book.” 

“What do you think of it?” Barbara asked. 

I repeated my dithyrambic eulogy. Doria’s 
eyes shone. 

‘I do wish you could see your way to read it,” 
said Jaffery 


Barbara. 


“T would give my heart to,” said Doria. ‘But 
I’ve told you why I can’t.” 
“Circumstances alter cases,” said I, platitu- 


“In happier circumstances you would 
33 


dinously. 


Poi? 





have been presented with the novelist’s fine, 
finished product. As it happens, Jaffery has had 
to fill up little gaps, make bridges here and there. 
I’m sure if you had been well enough,” I added, 
with a touch of malice, for I had not quite forgiven 
his leaving me in the dark, “Jaffery would have 
consulted you on many points.” 

I was very anxious to see what impression the 
book would make upon her. Although I had reas- 
sured Jaffery, I could scarcely conceive the possibil 
ity of the book being taken as the work of Adrian. 

“Of course I would,” said Jaffery eagerly. “‘ But 
that’s just it. You weren’t equal to the worry 
Now you're all right and I agree with Hilary 
You ought to read it. You see, some of th 
bridges are so jolly clumsy.” 

So it came to pass that, after lunch, Doria came 
into my study and demanded the set of proofs 
She took them up to her bedroom, where she rm 
mained all the afternoon 


Doria’s judgment 

In Jaffery’s presence, I disclosed to Barbara th 
identity of the author. He said to her much the 
same as he had said to me kefore lunch, with, per- 
haps, a little more shamefacedness. Barbara’s eyes 
grew uncomfortably moist. Impulsively she flew to 
Jaffery and put her arms round his vast shoulders 
he was sitting, otherwise she could not have done 
it—and hugged him. 

“You're a blessed, blessed dear,” she said; and 
ishamed of this exhibition of sentiment she bolted 
from the room. 

Jaffery, looking very shy and uncomfortable, 
suggested a-game of billiards 
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Fashion 


The 


Mrs. W. Frazier Harrison 


i; An evening frock of orchid 
r 
— satin, tulle of the same 


Mrs. Arturo deHeeren 


tone, silver lace and 
orchids from Miss Gaede. 





This Callot model in autumn leaf-red cloth 





ind tafleta contributed 
by Henri Bendel won 
the silver cup from the 


women 


Miss Cordelia Biddle, the dét 
daughter of Mr ind Mrs. Anthony 





J. Drexel Biddle, wa cheduled t 
ippear in this débutante frock from the 
Gown Shop, but owing to her absence 


it was worn in a thoroughly nonchalant 


and girlish manner by Miss Rosalie 













Philadelphia 





Mrs. George Dallas Dixon, Jr. i 


An all white evening gown, clever- 


ly draped over a lace petticoat, and 


aptly named “Simplicity’’ by the 
designer, Mrs. M. E. Challenger 















Mrs. Francis V. 
Lloyd 
A mammoth butterfly 
of gold and turquoise 
blue gauze outlined in 


black spangles gives 


Dolan, who made her début last year the name of “‘Le Papil- 
Of canary yellow pussy willow lon” to an evening 
was given a y: 1 touch by Asse Miss Priscilla Bohlen gown from Mme. Mar- 
of yellow tulle and cluster of pink She might have been a belle of the Victorian era in her cellus of Hesh pink satin 
roses. Though the skirt hung from Mi Gladys Snellenburg ruffled frock of pink taffeta. Though Mrs. Arkwright, veiled in the gauze and 
1 high waist-lir sf re Striking in line is this gold the designer, did not seek the aid of crinoline, the little embroidered in rhine- 
trained at € by ding ind green brocade frock kirt, stiffened by tiers of ruffles rippled and bobbed stones, blue,rose, green, 
This corded etiect was repeated on the parkling with bugle trim- in a fascinating manner. Above the girdle of cloth of and black  spangles. 
bodice, proc ly ble ming, and contributed by ilver the taffeta was puffed into the semblance of a This glittering trimming 





Farquharson & Wheelock. 


bébé bodice held by straps over the shoulder. 


is repeated on the front. 








Fashion 


The 


Women ” 


Posing as Mannikins 


Mrs. D. Pearson Pearce 


A silver cup for the best afternoon cos- 
tume was awarded by the men jury to 
this cloth suit trimmed in fox from Kater. 

The hat is from Miss McCormick. 


Mrs. Edward K. Rowland 
Just as if she might have stepped from a page of the Ara 
bian Nights Tales in an Oriental costume of cloth of gold and 
blue and gold brocade from Strawbridge & Clothier. 


Miss Alberta W. Brinton 

For the poster, ‘Miss 
Philadelphia,” P. N. Deger- 
berg designed a blue doe- 
braided in 
tary effect 


skin suit mili- 
and with the 
flaring skirt peplum to the 
coat. Mrs. J. Kearsley Mitchell, 3rd 

The silver cup for the most 


popular costume was won by 


Even the skirt, hem- 
med in the fur, flared in the 
The black vel- 
vet hat from H. D. Pan- 
coast boasted a jaunty rib- 
bon bow, and the silver fox 
furs from Blaylock & Blynn 


were of exceptionally good 


new mode. 


Mrs. S. Mackie 


A flame-coloured 


this Lichtenstein evening gown Norman 


of cloth of gold, gold lace, bands 
of skunk, and embroidery of 


evening 
gown of velvet enhanced by 
gold lace designed by Mrs. 
Ralston of John Wanamaker’s. 


rhinestones and pearls wonder- 
fully draped and blended to 


colour. give a harmonious ensemble. Sleeves are of the gold lace. 


Miss Hannah 
Randolph 


The very spirit of 
youth was caught 
by Miss Walls of 
John Wanamaker 
in this vivid red 
frock, touched in 
black and white. 


Mrs. W. Kemble 
Yarrow 

The 
under the title of ““Neu- 
tral’? contributed by 
Mme. Herbst was built 
on the lines of the popu- 
lar Callot model. It 
was developed in velvet 


evening gown 


reflecting the subtle 


dregs of wine tints, 


{ 


even the festoons of 


beads being this shade. 


Féte in.Philadelphia 


Mrs. John C. 
Norris 
The fashionable 
silhouette of the 
winter pre- 
sented in this Kater 


was 


téte de négre cloth 
suit trimmed with 
skunk. The flaring 
skirt of the 
built on 


coat, 
military 
lines, reached well 
knees, 
a_ skirt 
ply banded in 


below the 


to match the 
A choker col- 
lar and deep cuffs 
of the fur added to 
the wintry appear- 
ance, a muff com- 


pleting the picture. 
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Mrs. Harry Waln Harrison 
The women jury awarded a cup to this 
white faille from Miss A. C. Meeley. 











ae 
Miss Marie Louise Wanamaker 


All ready for the South im a whne . Mrs. William Drayton 


gabardine suit, tur-trimmead hat of The orchids, catching the tulle and 
the cloth, and white Russian boots 


all from Tappé, 57th Street. 


silver lace on this mauve satin, from 
Miss M. Adler, named it “Orchid.” 








Miss Margaret E. 
Dunlap 

A most skillfully 

draped gown of 









pink faille embroid- 






ered in silver. From 


Miss S. M. Brookes. 










Mrs. Harry M. Hart 
Draped skirt ind 
laced, tight-fitting bodice 
of red and gold brocade 
from Mrs.S.G.Altemus. 
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Mrs. Victor C. Mrs. Norman MacLeod 








Luigi Rienzi created an wn Severely tailored, buttoning fr 
crystal and Pavlova satin v draped the chinchilla squirrel fur collar to 
train of radium velvet outlined in fur all re- the waist-line, yet flaring in the 
flecting the Verdalino shades. A diagonal 1 peplum, this putty coloured broad- 
network of crysta! beads glistened through the ¢ cloth suit from Thurn created a sen- 
tulle draperies of the corsage. Swaithings of & sation when it made its appearance. 
tulle softened the necl erved as apologies Mrs. Robert L. Montgomery A melon-shaped muff of the same 
for sleeves, rhinestones glistening in the folds. Henri Bendel secured a second silver cup with his cloth of silver creation. fur completed this costume. 


Harper's Bazar, Februa 
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TERHUNE VAN 
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I forth 
they 
I ier ind 
ir narr 
\\ I I ive up to 
OVE » his 
1 Wis ‘ I 
\s | mused on 
cl considered a 
\Iber I tr heart beat fast 


ne made no 


attempt! 


| rr. Looking at 
y I on with my parents, 
| adilteret in Albert’s age and 
f | gay society I had 
| wctions of any kind. I had 
ol, but I cared little for it 
\ { it I would have to pretend to him 
I if I ) him feel that our 





I Ml courage vered as I 

rt and pretence that life with 

Then 1 ther came to my room and once 
e to ke this opportunity that 





Pro sent to me She went on to assure 
re tl eed not be afraid that my parents would 
d in the fashionable circ le in which 

| All they asked was a little comfort 
My father was almost crippled, confined 

most of the time My mother would 

leave him. She would be satisfied 


were they were—but she did want a 
vant to be able to have some of the 





Llort 10st women of her age possessed 
By I she had talked to me and cried a 
littl nv mind was made up. I did not love Albert 
Dodd—but I liked him and was flattered by his 
ttentior Many girls have married with less 
entiments than these. I would make him 
it | loved him—TI would make him think 
I liked the gay life that he enjoyed; I would 
nis peopl think that I was an educated woman 
ised to th refinements of existence. 
Mockings of conscience 
In other words.’ my conscience mocked, “you 
b i hypocrite? 
No!” L denied indignantly, silencing the small 
e, “I will simply bluff it out! Lots of people 


) play a game of bluff, and I can join the noble 


rmy of bluffers 


So I married Albert Dodd. And my mother and 
ther had a competent servant to wait upon them. 
They continued to live in Harlem, but they moved 
into a small elevator apartment so that mother 
need climb no more steep flights of stairs. I went 


to live in my husband’s house on one of the 
ntral Park 
n Riper 


cTOss 
\lbert’s widowed aunt, 


vould continue to reside 





is pitifully inadequate. 





I had foreseen that it would be—yet what could 
I do? My salary had been required to run our 
small Harlem » , and there was little laid aside 
vith which to buy my wedding clothes. During 
t f months preceding my marriage we had 
et ymized painfully that I might have a pretence 
f troussea [ sewed late into the night; my 
mother even did the washing and ironing to save 


half a 
that in 
bought 


the expense of a laundress for a day and a 
week So it was not to be wondered at 


plain travelling suit 


addition to my 


f fer 


DE WATER 


ré mack t “sp cial sal on Sixth A 
ouple of fancy shirtwaists and one evening 
dt I had little in the way of new costun | 
re the one evening dress to the first dinner el 
to Albert and me after our marriage The next 
rning at breakfast, Mrs. Van Riper spoke with 

t is meant to be gentle tact. 

‘The gown you wore last night was a pretty 
lour he remarked, “*but—-my dear—it is very 


in pl Do you preter such plain styles? - 
I tried to reply naturally. “Why no,” I 


vith a little laugh, “I like elaborate things dl 


Iwayvs have But my trousseau was directed by 
my dear litthke mother whose tastes are almost 
Quakerish in their simplicity. [I did not like to run 

ter to her ideas, but I really suppose I must get 

) more festive looking frocks soon.” 

Of cour Albert understood, but perhaps his 

nt did not, for she said that she was glad I had 
too much love for my mother to criticize her taste 


vhile 1 was still under her care. 
deprecated the fact that few 
respect to their parents’ views 


lor her part ne 
girls showed ch 
Now, however, that 

vas a married woman, I could, of course, consult 
my own tast If I wanted to get one or two even 
ing dro would be glad to accompany m« 
to her dressmaker and help me choose them. 


SSeS, she 


The game of pretence 
sure that she knew I had no money of 
own—for had she not opposed \lbert’s marriage 
to me on that very account, as well as because | 
only “a common public school-teacher?” 
Yet as to do her justice she seemed determin« d 
to make the best of the present situation—I would 
not let my thoughts dwell on her former attitud 
To forget it was my only safety. I glanced at 
\lbert and again I laughed. 

‘No, I need not dress to please my mother nov 
I observed lightly, “but of course I must dress to 
suit my husband. What about it, Albert? If you 
want me to get some more things, say so, and | 
will spend some of the check that Aunt Kuphen lit 
gave me as a wedding present on some new clothe 

I saw Albert’s eyes twinkle. The check was not 
all a figment of my imagination. My aunt up in 
New Hampshire had sent me twenty-five dollars 
for a wedding gift. She had been my god-mother 
and I knew that the check meant sacrifice and sel! 
denial on her part. I dared not think of that now, 
or I would cry. My husband followed my cue 
nobly He, too, was proud in those days. 

“The money is yours to do as you please with, 
Grace,”’ he said smilingly. 

He would go no farther in this game of pretence, 
but I saw that his aunt believed that I actually did 
have the money I mentioned. And I was thankful. 
Later I tried to make Albert understand why | 
had spoken as I did. 

“T dread having your aunt think that I am penni 
less and a burden upon you,” I said. “‘It was kind 
of you to back up my statement.” 

“Oh, Ull back up your bluff any time,” he said 
teasingly. Then he shook his head. “But, dear, 
don’t get too used to whipping the devil around 
the stump. This time you got away with it all 
right—but if you were to be caught, people would 
doubt you ever afterwards. Why should you mind 
Aunt Harriet’s knowing that you have no money 
of your own?” 

“Because,” I faltered, ‘I want her to know why 
I married you. I could not bear to have anyone 
think that I had any thought of your money.” 

He put his arm around me with a happy laugh 
“T know that you love me,” he assured me, “and 
that’s all that counts.” 

\s he spoke thus confidently, I congratulated 
myself that again I had “got away with it.” 

Yet while I did not love Albert Dodd as I had 
expected to love the man I should marry, he was 
kind to me and, although our tastes were unlike 
in many respects, I kept him from suspecting this 
at first. He was, as I have said, very fond of societ 
He had led an easy and self-indulgent life; I had 
always had to work hard. Perhaps that accounted 
for the difference in our enjoyment of certain pleas 
ures. He could go out evening after evening and 
dance, while I would be tired out after two or thre 
functions and long to remain at home. Then I was 
under a strain of which he: was unaware. I was al 
Ways on my guard lest I make seme social blu..ce: 
I watched other people and modeled my behaviour 
upon theirs. As I was not naturally a talkati 
person, it was quite ev régle for me to allow others t 
take the conversational lead. As a seemingly your 
bride, my apparent timidity and reticence were n: 

Continued on page 62) 


I was 














T he 


\ these days, when books are written on every 

subject under the sun, I look eagerly for a 

monumental work on diet in its relation to 

health and beauty. What a vogue such a book 

would have, if it were simply written by a 

master of the subject! Some say we are what 
ve eat, and to a certain extent that is true; cer- 
tainly, errors in diet go far to make up the sum of 
human misery. 

I think we eat too much, and to make matters 
Worse, we eat without proper selection. The mod- 
ern hostess has infinite resources; the whole world 
is ready to replenish her table with its choicest 
stores, but the effort is always directed to stimu- 
lating the jaded appetite, and after a time those 

Harper's Bazar, February, 1015 


Problem 


By THE 





A modern Bacchante and 
champagne sparkle of her 


COUNTESS OF 


who are living at ease in the heart of things lose the 
taste for plain food. 

Aman or a woman, who is in the habit of taking 
hard physical exercise for several hours a day, 
might eat rich food in plenty and suffer little incon- 
venience; in the absence of this exercise, the revolt 
of the liver and the accumulation of tissue are only 
a matter of time. Even then, I believe that women 
would not suffer as badly as they do, if they would 
be content to look the facts in the face. Unfortun- 
ately, the average woman, who is on the confines of 
middle-age, wants to run with the hare and to hunt 
with the hounds. She desires a good figure and yet 
to eat and drink without restraint. Her desperate 
efforts to square the circle generally land her in the 
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hands of the quacks. She will start with Turkish 
baths and massage and a round of Continental 
watering places, and then she will be found taking 
some of the remedies that may, if she be lucky, do 
no harm, but can never do any good. I have known 
women whose anxiety about adipose tissue has 
ended with the ruin of their health, for they have 
fallen into the hands of people whose medicines 
have ruined their digestion. It is not easy to lay 
down any rules by which one may hope to escape 
the penalty of added weight at middle-age. ; 
There are women who have sufficient regard for 
their figure to retain it despite a natural tendency 
to put on weight. As'‘a rule, they are content to 
(Continued on page 92) 








A design from H.R. Mallinson & Company 
showing a frock of the Victorian period devel- 
oped in their Pussy Willow silk, the quaint 
flowered stripe border serving as a most effect- 


ive trimming. 


Cotton 


By CAROLYN 


F we change the silhouette—and adopt the full 
skirt, old-fashioned bodice, long sleeves, high 
neck, and perhaps the pinched-in waist—we 
must anticipate a change in the demand for 
fabrics. We can’t ¢ xpect to deve lop the flaring, 
rippling skirts of the Restoration period in the 
soft, supple materials in vogue when the closer the 
skirt clung to the figure, the more it was to be de- 
sired. As yet, however, the demand for the stiffer 
weaves has not been felt to any appreciable degree, 
though the manufacturers who keep their ears close 
to the ground have hearkened to the rumblings. 
We have accepted the wider skirts—this truth 
must be conceded—but we have attached to our 
adoption of them that little “if’? which permits of 
so many loopholes. And at the present time, the 
“if” is interpreted to mean a full skirt developed in a 
pliable, clinging material. In this way we can de 
lude ourselves into believing that we are to have the 
cake and the pleasure of eating it. Exploited in a 
supple fabric, the full skirt—gathered, circular, or 
gored—gains the necessary addition in width and 
yet hangs close enough to the figure to give the 
straight silhouette. Hence, until the eve becomes 


accustomed to the bouffancy of the models of a 
Har per 
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Rippling flounces and puffed sleeves, fea- 
tures of the Victorian period, which may be 
achieved either in the Pussy Willow taffeta or 
Madame Butterfly marquisette from H. R. 
Mallinson & Company. 


», Silk 


TROWBRIDGE 


a Nn 


This is the third article in a series of 
Fabric articles, the others having been 
published in the December and Janu- 
ary issues. In this article the novel- 
ties in silks and cottons are described. 


resurrected past, we shall continue to fashion our 
new skirts from the favoured fabrics of the last few 
years. Naturally the extremists, the women in the 
vanguard of the fashion world, will make the change 
with one leap, and will demand the 1830 modes 
developed in 1830 fabrics. 

This means that along with an ever increasing 
demand for taffetas of a stiffer weave, gros de 
Londres, failles, silk poplins, shantungs and similar 
silks with more body and non-sagging qualities, 
there will still be a real demand for crépes, crépe 
Georgette, cri pe meteors, cac hemire de soie, crépe 
de Chine, radiums, and such staples as foulards. 
This holds true in woolens and sheer fabrics. 

Even the soft taffetas, such as Pussy Willow, can 
be coaxed to flare alluringly as Lady Duff Gordon 
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A design suggesting an effective application 
of the bordered Pussy Willow silks or of fawn- 
coloured tussore and the black and white 
checked Pussy Willow, all from H. R. Mallin- 
son & Company. 


d Wool 
NOR-LEWIS 


has demonstrated in a youth-giving dancing frock 
of pink Pussy Willow flowered in pale yellow. And 
such an amazing variety of designs are presented 
ranging from many curious arrangements of stripes 
and checks to combinations of stripes and floral 
clusters, jewel medallions and Chinese motifs, 
Cubist fancies and Vienna prints—that the woman 
in search of the novel and the chic will want one and 
all. For blouses, there is a new needlework taffeta, 
and for the tunic frocks, checked and striped taffetas 
with generous satin borders. 

Another of the new silk fabrics—soirée—has a 
taffeta finish and a high sheen, thus combining the 
attractions of two favoured fabrics. This comes ina 
wonderful array of colours, and you can spot them 
in a minute amongst the other silks on the shelves 
because the boxes reflect the tints of their contents. 

Still another new fabric to dispute the former 
popularity of crépe is shown by a house of French 
origin and American manufacture, and is known as 
Toile Rustique. Because of an uneven thread it will 
remind you of shantung, but it is far more supple. 
Lovely as are the plain colourings, the unusual 
shades and designs displayed in the tunic prints are 

(Continued on page 88) 

























MRS. VERNON CASTLE 


In “Watch Your Step” 
at the New Amsterdam 


HEN we watch Mrs. Castle 
slide and bend, kick and pivot, 
through her dances in *‘ Watch 
Your Step,” we wonder how 

she ever achieved these terpsichorean 
“stunts”? in the narrow confines of the 
skirt of yesterday. Certainly she must 
welcome the’ full skirts with which 
Lucile has provided her. For inspira- 
tion, this clothes genius went back to the 
daguerreotypes of the dames of the long 
ago when dancing was as much of a fine 
art as it is to-day. When 
the polka was danced at 
Court, ’way back in the 
early Victorian era, the 
pretty little dancers wore 
skirts just as bouffant and 
flaring as the citron-coloured 
chiffon in which Mrs. Castle 
trips through her favourite 
dance. Though the crino- 
line supports give to this 
frock an audacious flare, the 
amount of material used is 
modest in comparison to the smoky gray 
tulle creation. Layer upon layer of tulle, 
vaporous as the smoke they suggest, 
make up a skirt consisting of thirty-six 
yards of filmy nothing. Far more sub- 
stantial, but quite as much in the picture 
of the 1830 modes, is the gray and green 
brocaded dress, the daring ripple of the 
skirt held out, as it were, by a band of 
blue fox. And the same bouffant tendency 
is displayed in the tunic of the white satin 
frock, though the underskirt is reminis- 
cent of the petticoats of a day that is past. 
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The draped frock is always “in style,” particularly 
as Lucile fashions it. This model is of smoky 
gray chiffon and she has dropped it over an under- 
dress embroidered in bugles. Over this again she 
has hung a drapery of blue satin, with a delicious 
silvery sheen that recalls the moonbeams playing 
on the water, and has caught it with a garland of 
primroses which winds its way across the girdle 
of the same satin and over the shoulder to the back, 
where it loses itself on the left side under a bow 


of yellow satin of the real primrose tint and silver. 


-- 
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Last 


LADY 


, January, 1915. 
Dear Mr. Editor 
Y the time you print this letter, the many 
discussions and questionings that have been 
agitating the minds of American dress 
manufacturers as to whether America 


could become a fashion centre unto itself 
must have been answered once and for 
all. To me, this is the most interesting moment 
in the fashion history of my time. I have been 


asked, and asked until I am tired, if I think it 

likely that America can become a fashion centre. 

And I give always the same answer: that now Amer- 

ica has her chance of proving just what her capa- 

bility of creating fashions is, and it is up to her to 
Harper's Basar, Febr 


Lucile has heralded the revival of pongee in a frock which 
will be seen this season at Palm Beach. The coat in the 
front is caught in the belt which forms a loop in the back. 
The bright cherry tint reflected from the cravat is repeated 


in the lining of the flat tray-like hat tilted to one side. 





Word in 


DUFF GORDON 


Lady Duff Gordon believes in Amer- 
ican brains. She explains that they 
have evolved great railroad systems, 
mammoth buildings and marvelous 
bridges, why, she argues, should they 
not develop a fashion? Here, to-day, 
is the opportunity, and in this chatty 
letter she urges the American design- 
ers to grasp it. Also, she gives you 
a hint or two regarding her plans 
for the spring clothes campaign. 
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A glorious bit of colour is given to the ballroom 
by this bright coloured taffeta frock embroidered 
in lines of silver alternating with flowers. An 
unusual effect is produced by embroidering the 
flowers through the taffeta, the little pink, mauve, 
and blue blossoms being clustered in bouquets. 
The tiny slippered feet peep out from beneath tiny 
ruffles of contrasting pink chiffon outlined in 
silver, matching, as it were, the corsage. Lucile 
has not forgotten the hall-mark of the season which 
is introduced in a band of skunk on the tunic. 


Fashions 


(Lucile) 


take advantage of this undreamed of occasion to 
prove to the waiting feminine world just what 
she is capable of. I feel sure that all patriotic 
American women will give their support to the new 
movement of creative instinct that is struggling 
to express itself by encouraging it in every way, 
and by not being too critical on this, their country’s 
very youngest development. 

I think the anxiety and fear that all of the au 
thoritative Paris ateliers would close, was quit 
absurd. Among brains that can evolve the Grand 
Central Railway Station and the Woolworth Build- 
ing and the Queensboro Bridge and many more 
such wonders, surely, can be found others that 
can think out styles to please even so fickle a jade 
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The spirit of crinoline has been adapted and 
modernized by Lucile in this dancing frock of 
emerald green chiffon softened a bit by an under- 
dress of gray charmeuse—a colour scheme which 
may have been suggested to Lady Duff Gordon 
by her recent visit to Niagara Falls. A wired tunic 
finishes a quaint little five deckered skirt which 
swings coquettishly with every movement of the 
wearer. The sash combines the gray and blue 
satin, and in the ornament on the corsage emeralds, 
pearls and diamonds continue the colour scheme. 


as Madame La Mode. Why, it is just her fickle- 
ness and her love of novelty that gives them the 
greatest chance, and I know from experience there 
would be a note of astonishing novelty in the dress 
design of a great architect or engineer. 

I have also been asked what styles will be worn in 


the spring? Imagine asking me that now! No one 
at present on this earth can decide that. Many 


styles will be evolved from all these clever American 
brains, and I myself am sending forth to you some 
quite new ideas I have been inspired with in your 
great, powerful, astonishing city, but as to whether 
or not they will be the style that is worn—that is 
still in the “Cap of the Gods.” I feel sure it will 
be here, as it was in Paris—whichever of us dress 
designers has the luck to create a model that 
pleases and is chosen and worn by certain well- 
known ladies here, that will be the style which 
will rage over the civilised world of America this 
spring. So we all have equal chances of being the 
creator of the reigning spring mode. I can, however, 
predict for a certainty that short wide skirts will 
be the general note for street wear, not that I 
admire it, but I see their eminently practical 
quality, and so I submit. 

lo one who studies the fashions, the advent of 
the full skirt is not surprising. It is a logical de- 
velopment. When the tight, straight silhouette 
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Lucile designed this crinoline frock for Mrs. Vernon 
Castle’s polka dance from the costumes of the period when 
the polka was in greatest vogue, and nothing could be 
daintier than the little pointed bodice and full transparent 
crinoline worn over flesh-coloured pantalets of filmy lace. 
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lost its novelty, the pannier was introduced by 
way of variety,.and for a time it was puffed and 
ruffled, draped and caught up, as fancy dictated. 
Little by little, it lost its bouffant qualities and was 
lengthened into a tunic. Month by month, this 
tunic has been dropping lower and lower, and, as 
it fell, it gained in width at the hem, until to-day 
it is becoming merged into a full skirt flaring 
jauntily at the ankles. If not too flaring, and worn 
by a piquant little, lithe figure, it has a certain 
charm to recommend it. And for dancing frocks, 
it is quite adorable—for youth. Take, for instance, 
the frock I designed for Mrs. Vernon Castle. This 
was expressly made for her new polka dance, and 
what more appropriate than that it should be mod- 
eled on the dresses worn by the belles of the period 
when polka was the court dance? The skirt is 
very, very full, a veritable crinoline, which is worn 
over flesh-coloured pantalets. Even the colouring 
is authentic, for the chiffon reflects a citron tint, 
is banded with a starch blue satin and garlanded 
with a citron-green ruche and flowers. The fas- 
cinating little pointed bodice is of the same blue 
satin, the sash being of green. With it Mrs. Castle 
carries a coquettish flesh-coloured bonnet which 
boasts a tiny, tight bouquet of flowers forming a 
connecting link with the shoulder strap and gar- 
lands on the dress. Of sleeves there is nothing to 
43 








The belles of 1812 could not have appeared 
more entrancing than their descendants of 1915 
in the fascinating high-waisted frocks of the 
earlier period. Lucile has modernized this mode 
in a gown of yellow taffeta scalloped in white, the 
three scalloped tiers falling over a tantalizing little 
lace petticoat. A soft becoming effect is achieved 
at the neck by a white muslin ruff, and the long 
sleeves, headed by a saucy puff, are also of the 
muslin trimmed with Valenciennes lace. A Pais- 
ley patterned satin is used in the girdle. 


say and for a very good reason—there is none, not 
even an excuse. 

For afternoon wear and for the house (where 
the residents are not dance mad), I recommend 
soft, trailing, draped dresses, and the same idea 
applies to the evening dresses. I implore middle 
aged women of generous proportions, who cannot 
possibly be dancers, not to wear short bunchy 
skirts at dinners and dances. If they would only 
wear dresses with trains and consent to look dig 
nified, it would be such a fine contrast to the young 
dancers in their fluffy, short (and now), ample 
skirts. Anyone, even when young, who is stout 
looks perfectly terrible in one of these full, gathered, 
short skirts, and I should like the world to know 
that I think the only time they are “in the picture” 
of to-day is when walking, sporting or dancing, 
and then only on young or very slight figures. 1, 
myself, will never be seen in one anywhere, but 
then I am never in the prevailing mode and just 
stick always to a very harmless style of my own. 
Next month I will be able to give you my opinion 
of the style that has become the rage, but as yet 
I cannot predict so unborn a proposition. 


Banff Sot 
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The loose panel effect, suspended from a 

juare empiecement, is featured by Lady Duff 
Gordon in this suit of purple and white cord 
manufactured by Sidney Blumenthal & Com- 
pany. 


of the skirt is likewise interesting. 


The envelope-like draping of the back 
There is a 
nonchalant, youthful jacket, something on the 


popular blazer and with pockets at the sides 


Spring Opening 





H. R. Mallinson and Company supplied the \ 
fawn tussore for the novel motor coat designed \ 
by Lady Duff Gordon. Very unusual is the \ 
waistcoat-like belt, complete even to such a \ 
detail as the black watch fob. There is a jaunty 
little cape, a rolling collar revealing in the lining 
one of the effective Pussy Willow silk linings, 
and a liberal supply of buttons. 

ere, a harmonizing bit of trimming 

ere s] ollar—always some 
re ys x hing original. Under 

er id sti nimble brain, the 

prece f cloths and silks manufactured on this side 
ot the Atlantic gre into suits and dresses, coats and 
il s, Whi re sure to have a certain in 

e on the modes for spring. And what is epoch 

king is that it is the first time that an authorita- 
ive couturi¢ére has ever shown an entire collection 


e in this country of American fabrics. 


at 


In her suits, Lady Duff Gordon has recognize: 
the swing of fashion’s pendulum and has accepted 
the full skirt, but always her version of this fuller 
skirt. The additional fulness—and even she admits 
that it serves a practical purpose—is achieved in 
various ingenious ways. One of her simplest met! 
ods is the introduction of plaits; sometimes at o1 
side, again dire tly in the front, suspended as it wer 
from a square empiécement which seems to claim 
distant relationship to a yoke. Loose panel effect 
are often shown, also circular skirts, and circular 
tunics dropped over tight little underskirts of which 
one only catches a fleeting glimpse. 

The jackets ripple and flare in a delightfully 
youthful manner, just for all the world like gigglins 
schoolgirls bubbling over with the joy of life. Even 
in the coverts they are nonchalant and inconsequen 
tial. Only for a minute was their bobbing silenced 
by the severe “Curate”? model which Lady Duti 
Gordon designed for herself, and from which she 
never swerves in allegiance. The “Tommy Atkins” 
suit, which is such a clever feminine edition of the 
soldier boy’s fatigue uniform, is very successful in 
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A wonderfully clever manipulation of the 


stripes in a black and white striped silk, from 
H. R. Mallinson and Company, is just another 
proof of Lady Duff Gordon's complete mastery 
of her “tools.” This skirt is completed by a 
flaring jacket of white faille, with a black and 
white harlequin frill and the new sleeves show- 
ing the slashing and puff at the wrist. 








Lady Duff Gordon’s (Lucile) 


, and will undoubtedly be reproduced in linen 
ar he heavy cotton fabrics as the warm weather 
| ches. 

Practically all of Lady Duff Gordon’s suits are of 
the so-called three-piece order, for there is a blouse 
matching in colour the skirt. Generally it is of 
satin, fashioned very simply, the charm being de- 
rived from its youthful simplicity and clever cut, for 
the unmistakable Lucile hall-marks are there, in 
the cuff, in the collar, even in the method of but- 
toning it. 

In the afternoon frocks, there is everywhere evi- 
dence of Lady Duff Gordon’s keen appreciation of 
colour. It may be only a flower, or a bit of lining 
that the movement of the wearer reveals, or again 
icravat, but it is just the right spot of colour and 
it makes the costume something more than a cover- 
ing for the body. 

But it is in her evening gowns and in the tea- 
gowns, Which are a characteristic Continental insti- 
tution, that this clothes genius permits her creative 
art free scope. No commercial purpose in the world 
could stay her hand when she begins to drape the 








N>= one will desire to forget this silk afternoon 
frock, though Lady Duff Gordon has named it, 
Let us forget.” As an answer to the problem, 
“How shall we make up the lovely bordered 
silks?" this model requires no further descrip- 


tion. The introduction of lace and chiffon into 
the slightly fulled sleeves, deeply cuffed in the 
silk, is a typical Lucile whim. 


Hay *s Bazar, 






































Who would hesitate to accept the invitation 
of this suit which Lady Duff Gordon calls 
*“* Don’t be long.” It is developed in a pale bis- 
cuit cloth from the Worumbo Company and 
brightened by dashes of colour in the H. R. 
Mallinson and Company silk which is intro- 
duced in the waistcoat and peeps out from be- 
low the bell-shaped sleeves. Flaring from the 
neck, the jacket is very youthful. 


glorious lengths of brocades and metallic cloths, of 
satins of vivid hues and velvets of the finest texture. 
There is colour, great splashes of it, but it never 
offends the eye; there is grace which, when the crea- 
tion is worn by the right woman, becomes a part of 
her personality, and there is beauty of line that would 
appeal to the most critical of draughtsman. Lady 
Duff Gordon indeed puts something of herself into 
these gowns. 

In fact, one of the most interesting side-lights of 
the exhibition was the tea-gown which is a replica 
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Lady Duff Gordon’s thoughts were with the 
soldier boy when she designed this ‘““Tommy 
Atkins ”’ suit from fawn covert coating manu- 
factured by the Worumbo Company. It is in 
every detail a feminized version of the fatigue 
uniform worn by the English Tommy. Its mil- 
itary swing and swagger is sure to appeal to a 
young girl, and its comfort is unquestioned. 


of the one she wears ches elle. The Eastern ideas 
have been adopted, no doubt, for comfort, and the 
colour combination is one you might expect from a 
colourist like Lady Duff Gordon. It was quite dif- 
ferent, however, from the frilly, lacy chiffon crea- 
tions which are generally shown as robes d’intérieur 
at Lucile’s. In these frothy creations, layer upon 
layer of chiffon is touched here and there with deli 
cately tinted flowers, encrusted libe rally with lace, 
and veiled, at least partially, by an. overdress of 
some gauzy construction. Delicious foamy sartorial 
thoughts, they are, as delightfully feminine as it is 
possible to make them. This year Lady Duff 
Gordon is stiffening with crinoline the filmy skirts 
so that they bob and dance as the wearer appears to 
float over the floor. 

The same crinoline note is sounded in certain of 
her evening frocks, and it must be confessed 1] 
there is much to delight the eye in this revival of an 
old-time mode. With these bouffant skirts, L dy 
Duff Gordon adds the scanty bodice, generally 
pointed in the front, and garlands of posies to ser 
the utilitarian purpose of holding it over the shoul 
ders. When she makes the bodice of satin, the effect 
is really lovely, and if it is not sufficiently practical 
to appeal to the eye of commerce, should we not 
rejoice that its charm may be kept exclusive 
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it will be one of the many modifications of the so-called 
fullskirt. Strange as these new circular and gored models 
appear to the eye, they have many practical advantages, 
especially for the traveler, who will welcome them when 
she finds that she can take an unrestricted, free step with 
out being tripped by her skirt. She need not carry with 
her any unnecessary weight, for the jackets of the suits 
ire invariably short, many showing the bolero lines with 
saucy ripple in the back. And if she fears that she will 
feel the frosty blasts of the Rockies, she may slip on a 
top coat, for it is always advisable to travel with a comfy, 
great coat of homespun, tweed, or one of the various 
water-proof materials. Her hat may be a concession 
both to the land of winter she is leaving and to the sum 
mer she is seeking, for the smartest headgear at the pres 
ent minute—one never takes account of a longer period 
of time when speaking of a fashion—is a combination of 
faille and straw. Instead of white, one of the neutral 
colours, such as putty, sand, or bisque, is a little newer 
and a dark shade, black, téte de négre, 


for the faille top 
And the simpler 


ar midnight blue, for the straw facing 
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in Midwinter 


nming, the more chic the hat, a band and a 
on perky bow being the very last word. On a 
hat of putty coloured faille, just completed for a 
would be Pasadena visitor, the brim is outlined in bright 









M 1s and the detachable band of Belgian woo! em- 
broidery. To this is attached the veil, for the veil has 
become an integral part of the hat 

\ costume in the wardrobe of this fortunate 





traveler is of shantung. The return to fashion’s favour 
of this serviceable, always good-looking fabric, is being 
heartily we lcomed by women who recognize its value for 
S| ts. The military influence is undeniable in 
; shown in the upper left-hand corner of this 
Page, lor it crops out in the epaulettes and in the gun 
pockets. To top this feminized Tommy Atkins costume 
t modified sailor of basket plaited raffia—a straw 
so light that you can wear the hat all day without being 
aware of the fact that you are hatted. Two downy 
pom which the rain can’t daunt, are sufficient 
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\ morning frock, the dress pictured in the upper 
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NA NIXSON HOPKINS 


right-hand corner of page forty-six is capital. Its very 
simplicity would appeal straight to the heart. Made 
from a fine French marquisette or voile, it is devoid of 
trimming with the exception of the black velvet bands, 
an idea borrowed from the dresses of our ancestresses. 
Of course the skirt is full, and equally as a matter of 
course, the sleeves are full, for the full sleeve is following 
rapidly on the heels of the skirts. The stiff cuffs and 
turn-over collar of piqué lend a prim, tailored finish 


which is very fetching. There is the same refreshing 

flavour in the hat of Panama straw with a quaint plaited 
. 1 i i ° 

black lace edging and hand-wrought roses nestling 


amongst the green foliage as true to nature as if they had 
just been plucked from one of California’s rare gardens 

The magpie combination is also featured in the gown 
at the opposite corner of the page Here a very fine 
handkerchief linen tunic, full and tucked, is draped over 
an underskirt of black satin, and even in the underskirt 
there is an appreciable increase in width The bodice 
£ black Chantilly lace is deeply girdled in the 

Continued on page SO) 
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Out of sand-coloured Tipperary cloth Wein- 
garten and Pearl has developed a snappy 
knockabout suit with the new full skirt and 
jaunty box-plaited jacket. In its shape and in 
its pompon of silk tipped in jet, this Belgian hat 
from Moorhead and Jardine reflects the military. 


Old Weaves 


HE 1830 modes in 1830 fabrics—this bids 
fair to be the slogan of the fashion world 
this spring. Liberally translated it means 
that the silks having a cross rib, such as 
failles and grosgrains, will be in high 
favour with the makers of the modes. 

This, too, is the verdict of Paris, for the manufac- 
turers in the south of France are sending to Haas 
Brothers a wonderfully interesting array of this 
type ol silks. 

(Amongst the grosgrains—a_ ribbed 
light lustre—there is Samovari, its Russian name 
even having a military significance. In the darker 
tones, mysterious green bleut, gendarme, midnight 
blue, and plum, it is so ideal for street dresses that 
one might almost overlook the fact that in the 
lighter tints, porcelain, orchid, ciel, or ivoire, it is 
equally satisfactory for costumes of a dressier type. 
A slightly thicker cord, on the diagonal, gives the 
name of Belgique Cord to another rib silk. The 
name Grosgrain has been given to a very finely 
ribbed silk which reflects many unusual shades, 
nymphe (a peacock blue) Belgian blue having a 
slightly greenish tinge, a very yellow yellow, aptly 
called canari, and a new Nile green. 

When there is practically no lustre to a ribbed silk 
it is classed amongst the failles. Even more varied 
are the neutral tones reflected from the delightfully 
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Red embroidery on the saucy little jacket of 
this youthful suit, exploited in black and white 
check Country Club suiting, is the new note sup- 
plied by Weingarten and Pearl. A fantasy of 
straw-coloured chiffon trims the L. M. Castle 
Company hat. 






Wide as to skirt and short as to jacket, is this 


dressy street costume from Weingarten and 
Pearl, fashioned from putty-coloured grosgrain 
cloth, the trimmings being of black satin em- 
broidered in gold. Blue and white chrysan- 
themums decorate the Castle hat. 


in New Silk Fabrics 


soit, supple Faille de Paris, which seems to fit so well 
into the picture; Queen's gray and a darker shade 
known as suéde, eclondine, formerly a favourite as 
beige, Cheruit green with its faint gray tinge, pru- 
nelle, or petit bleu. A still finer faille, and one 
which has the allure of novelty to add to its charms, 
bears the euphonious name of Poult de Soie Vestal. 
A wide range of colours greets the eye—saumon, 
atlantique, suggesting the depths of the ocean, 
muscat with its pinkish, yellowish hue, chassauer, 
bearing a slight resemblance to slate; faison, a 
bright yellow with a blue thread, and a pale green 
known as onyx. The Haicienne is a ribbed silk with 
a white thread giving a lovely silvery tinge. 

Che vogue for sheer fabrics has brought with it a 
fascinating variety of silk voiles and satin and chif- 
fon pekin stripes. There is Voile Irredencent with 
wide satin stripes; Voile Raye Cartier, a coloured 
voile background with silk stripes outlined in satin, 
and Voile Raye Eugene, in which the voile back- 
ground is also striped in hair-lines of satin. Narrow 
and wide satin stripes give the name te Voile Pekin 
Satin; satin stripes combined with crépe suggest 
the title Pekin Crépe, and with voile, Voile Pekin; a 
printed flower design against a shadowy background 
and wide stripes of colour blurred in the shadowy 
effect distinguish the Voile Imprime. All of these 
filmy fabrics are mounted, of course, over taffeta 
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and faille and are most effective in costumes. 
lor the simple and chic litthe morning and alter 
noon silk frocks—the gowns, that are so dear to the 
woman who loves clothes—there are the fetching 
Callot stripes, hair-lines of white or of colour, in 
various combinations. If they are too prim—and 
they are deliciously old-timey—there are the dashing 
Cheruit stripes, numerous combinations of wide and 
narrow stripes on a taffeta background. You can- 
not realise how sturining they are until you see one 
boasting the half-inch stripe in the Colonial colour 
ings of brown and buff, or a group of five white 
stripes—about a sixteenth of an inch in width 
against a black background. There is also a good 
looking satin stripe taffeta bearing Cheruit’s name 
as its sponsor. 

Though no longer classed amongst the novelties 
there are various new designs in the taffeta weaves. 
Take, for instance, the Taffeta Vendome in which 
a faint plaid is striped in gold or the Taffeta Pom- 
peii in which a curious Eastern design appears to 
have been washed into the material, though in reality 
it is a clever bit of printing. The Taffeta Raye 
shows a green and black combination of stripes on a 
navy blue background, and the black and whit 
plaid taffetas are stunning. A wide satin strips 
cives the name cf Taffeta Pekin Satin to still an- 
other taffeta that is soft and loveiy in texture. 





Sends Hats tor E 


The Paris milliners are just as busy as the 
couturiers preparing new shapes, unusual 
colour combinations, and novel trimmings for 
the hats which they will show to the buyers 
from America who, as formerly, are seeking 
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inspiration from the infallible French foun- 
tain heads. And despite the horrors of the past 
months, there will be quite as many novelties. 
\ 
ae é 
To top the severe cloth tailored suit, the 
Paris milliners are showing clever small hats hie es The red, black, and 
of oilcloth which match the collar and trim- , a -& yellow of the Belgian 
mings of the suit. Narrow in the brim, they Pd There is going to be , flag is being featured 
fit snugly the head. From Lewis. a big demand for f by Evelyn Varon in 
sailors this spring, and Ee her new hats. Roses 
Kurzman is answering C in this colour combi- 
it by a new version, nation trim a curious Ne 
shortening it in the new shape in rough f 
back. It is particue straw of a brick-red ‘ J 
larly effective in green B tone. -—— q 
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Burby is showing a tricorn shape in sand- 
coloured Milan, the height and dash being sup- 
plied by wide-spreading wings of dull yellow 
splashed in black, which shoot off at right angles. 
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The Réboux sailor is an institu. 
tion. This year Réboux is showing 
a very large shape, wide in the brim 
A 


novel note is sounded in the trim- 


and with moderate size crown. 


ming of this white straw model by 
a fringe of white silk tassels. 
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Worn high in the back and almost 
completely concealing one eye, the 
Réboux sailor is a dashing head-piece. With the flowers 
This model developed in a rough straw that bloom in the 
of soldier blue, has ribbon roses in the spring come the 
pastel tones dotted around the crown. flower turbans. 
si \ Lewis has originated 


a novel shape for 


this violet hat, worn 





So skilfully has Farrington and Evans Company fem- 
inized the helmet shape of the soldier’s headgear that 
there is little trace of it in this hand-sewed yetta straw. 
In Belgian blue, trimmed with blue and green changeable 
ribbon and blue-green grapes. 


at a coquettish an- 
gle, and has added 
wings of velvet in 
the same 


shade. 


mauve 


Farrington and Evans Company 
is a replica of the postilion head- 
gear inleghorn. The black satin 
ribbon drape is drawn through 
a silver buckle in the front just 
asin the days of the stage-coach. 
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one to come, 
makes 
one of his small 


flower turbans 


Lewis 


in mistletoe. 
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A khaki-coloured rough serge suit from Beer. 
The fulness in the skirt is frankly achieved by 
the box-plaits. The saucy, rippling jacket, 
short to the hip-line, is belted in black oilcloth, 
its scalloped peplum piped in the same material. 
Military collar of the oilcloth. 


OT a new but a resurrected Paris awaits 

the American visitors—largely of course 

the buyers—this year. It is not the 

gay, care free, often frivolous Paris of 

other years, but a brave, courageous 

Paris contident of ultimate success and 
buoyed with bright hopes for the future. Though 
on every side evidences of grief meet the eye in the 
sable robes of the women, for the Frenchwomen 
wear mourning out of respect to even distant rela 
tives, and in the still more poignant signs of a life 
struggle—the maimed limbs and haggard, strained 
faces of men who were boys a few short months 
ind to-day are old men—you cannot help but 
feel the spirit of hope and courage that penetrates 
an atmosphere that may otherwise be gloomy 
Paris is very much alive at heart. The men, who 
for various reasons are not at the front, and the 
women-——splendid, noble, self-sacrificing women 
are proving their patriotism by furnishing the sinews 
ol war. 

\nd for this reason we owe a world of gratitude 
to the Paris couturiers. Do you realize how really 
wonderful these Paris couturiers are? You have— 
I have no doubt—thought of them as the creators of 
startling novelties and of beautiful clothes. But 
they have proved themselves to be greater than 
they are men and women of red 
blood and fervent patriotism. I have written to 
you already of their struggles during the darkest 
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clothes geniuses 


ITA NCRRI 


As HaArpPer’s Bazar predicted, 
the spring openings of the Paris 
couturiers will take place as usual. 
From the end of January to the 
middle of February all of the au- 
thoritative French couturiers will 
exhibit in their salons costumes for 
every occasion. The collections of 
models will be as large and as varied 
as im the past, and as many new 
ideas will be featured. 
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The three-piece costume is a favourite chez 
Beer. This model! in old blue gabardine has 
an underskirt of brick-red duvetyn, slit at the 
side. The blue embroidery, brightened by 
silver threads, appears both on the loose waist- 
coat-like bodice and on the coat. 


days of the war; to-day, putting aside all personal 
grief, they have thrown themselves utterly, heart 
and soul, into the creating of new models for their 
spring openings. They are determined—and_ no- 
body questions their success—that by exhibitions 
as large as in former years and as replete with 
interest, they will prove to their American clientele 
that Paris has and will always retain the title of 
“Creators of the modes to all the World.” 

No longer tier upon tier of window-boxes, gay 
with the rainbow colouring of the flowers and trail- 
ing greens, nod a welcome to the great dressmaking 
establishments. In their places swing grouped 
flags of the allies, often accompanied by the flag of 
the Red Cross. Once behind the massive doors 
and you are in the midst of a scene of activity. 
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s—Before the Spring Openings 
































Premet sounds a new note in a navy blue 
gabardine frock by empiécements embroid- 
ered in wood-coloured worsted, even the but- 
tons receiving a touch of the embroidery. 
There is a tendency toward the fitted lines in 
the bodice girdled by a belt of the gabardine. 


Mannikins parade in the salons, always with a smile 
on their faces though their hearts may be breaking, 
fitters, girded with pins, thread and scissors, pass 
swiftly through the rooms; the tingling of the tele- 
phones is pleasant music, and all the signs of a busy 
season are in evidence. Occasionally a porter can 
be seen carrying heavy bales of cotton material 
to an unseen region, a workshop used solely for the 
making of necessary underclothing for the soldiers. 
And when a saleswoman happens to have an idle 
moment she picks up her knitting-needles and rapidly 
brings into form a sock, a mitten, or a head-piece. 
It is, indeed, a curious mélange, but a contrast that 
throws into relief the beauty and chic of the gowns. 

One of the very best collections of costumes at 
the present time is shown by the Maison Beer 
There are some really new ideas worked out here, 
and they are being developed along a little different 
line, ideas which I believe will appeal to you in 
America, for they give a semblance of youth to the 
costume. We all will agree, I think, that the fitted 
bodice is not youthful. This is the stand that Beer 
also takes, and instead of fitting closely his waists, 
he allows them to fall loosely. The skirts, though 
not short waisted, are made on the high lines, and 
the bodice hangs over them, giving a slightly low 
waist-line. This low waist-line, I find, is a surprise 
to the Americans who have seen it, for they tell 
me that the high waist is being featured in America. 
Not so here. The normal or the low waist-line is 




















The loose lines, which are so youth giving, 
are clearly portrayed in this Beer gown of 
midnight blue gabardine. The jacket-like 
bodice, continued in the front and back panel, 
is ornamented with chain stitch embroidery 
The organdie collar lends the 
relieving touch of white. 


of silk floss. 


the favourite, and by the low waist I do not mean 
the extremely long waist shown in the fall. Even 
in his evening gowns Beer has retained the loose 
bodice, rather than fitting it into the figure as Jean 
Hallée and Premet are doing. 

3ut let the Director of the Maison Beer speak for 
the establishment, for he graciously answered all 
my questions when I asked him for his views on 
the modes that would prevail for spring. 

“This will be a season of utility. The excessive 
shortness of the tailor-made gown and the decidedly 
increased fulness in the skirts have been brought 
about by the present requirements in Europe. 
Inasmuch as legions of private automobiles have 
been enlisted in the services of the armies, many 
women walk where heretofore they have relied upon 
their cars. One could not walk in a tight skirt; 
one could only prance. 

_ “You need not fear crinolines, but the return of 
fulness in the skirts will be a return of a more 
graceful style. All flimsy fabrics, like chiffon, will 
be discarded by me during the coming season. 
They have outlived the age of three score and ten.” 

The fulness of the skirt, to which he refers, is 
an accepted fact in Paris. And it means a very full 
skirt, or at least [ am sure you Americans would 
describe it as extremely full, for it stands straight 
out from the waist. And of course it must be very, 
very short to give the right idea of chic. Ten and 

welve inches from the floor is just about the correct 
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A suit inspired by the militaire, but very 
much feminized, is shown by Bernard. De- 


veloped in sand-coloured covert, it has the 
box-plaited skirt and jaunty jacket reaching 
below the hips. The belt suggests. the 
soldier’s cartridge belt, but there is nothing of 
the militaire in the draped collar. 


length to get this coquettish, saucy flare. And with 
these skirts everyone wears the high boots. Some 
call them Russian, others have their own pet names 
for them, but they are all very high, whether laced 
in the front or at the side. What-a harvest for the 
bootmakers! 

The tunic has not passed into the discard, for 
Beer is showing it side by side with his circular 
skirts, but it is a long tunic reaching to within an 
inch or two of the underskirt, so that you look twice 
before you are quite sure that there is an under- 
skirt. On an exceedingly good looking model of 
old blue gabardine, Beer has used an underskirt of 
brick-red duvetyn and has slashed it at the side, 
as you may see from the drawing. This sketch, 
also, gives you a very clear idea of the loose bodice, 
built similar to a waistcoat, and suggesting that use- 
ful garment when the jacket is worn. 

Plaids—a Scotch plaid in worsteds—is being 
featured by Beer. Callot also makes a point of 
plaids, often using them, as is shown in the sketch 
for the skirt, the plain material being adopted for 
the bodice or jacket. The khaki-coloured rough 
serge is another favourite chez Beer, and certainly 
there is good reason for its popularity. 

Beer, with other of the couturiers, believes in 
the future of braiding and uses quantities of the 
very narrow braid, the cord braid seemingly being 
preferred to the soutache. Even newer, to my mind 
is the embroidery, a chain stitch done in silk floss 
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DRAWINGS BY HANNA KLINGBERE 


This Callot model is reminiscent of the cos- 
tumes worn by the women who lived through 
the Franco-Prussian war in the draped skirt 
of a plaid material and in the tight fitting, 
pointed bodice buttoning primly to the choker 
collar of fur, fashionable even when the spring 
brwezes blow. 


or in wool. This touch of wool appears in various 
forms and always with success. The fringes, 
generally narrow, are very good looking when made 
of wool, and wool embroidery on chiffon blouses 
is worthy of note. 

Premet is another house featuring braiding, but 
then Premet has used this form of trimming for 
a long time. The ideas of Madame LeFranc still 
prevail at Premet’s, and the new models are being 
developed along the line she advocated before her 
sudden death. This means the full skirt, but with 
a more or less fitted bodice or jacket. There is 
an unmistakable pinched-in effect at the waist of 
a Premet creation. Jeanne Hallée, too, delights 
in a modern version of the wasp waist and Worth 
appears to have a fancy in the same direction. 

The evening frocks at Worth’s are indescribably 
lovely. I wish I might by the pen give you an ade 
quate idea of their loveliness. Fashioned aimost 
entirely of tulle, layer upon layer of it, they fairly 
seem to float off into space, only the cordings or the 
flower decoration holding them back on earth. Look 
at a picture of a belle of 1830 or of the Empress Eu 
génie when the house of Worth first began to create 
clothes for her and you may gain some inkling of these 
elf-like, filmy dancing frocks being made for you 
in America, for there are few here with hearts light 
enough to lift their toes off the too, too solid earth. 

At Worth’s establishment I saw Monsieur Jacques 

(Continued on page 92) 
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When Mrs. Henry Clews, Jr., was 
still Mrs. Elsie Whelen Goelet she 
wore one evening an artistic frock of 
black brocade embroidered in gold, a \ 
the scalloped tunic rippling over a ) 
cloth of gold petticoat. i | 


Higher, ever higher, rise the head- \ 
dresses at the Opera as if they aspired | 
to rival the high Cs of the prima- 
donnas. These two quill-like orna- | { 
ments are of black uncurled ostrich. 


Through 


O me, the well-dressed Philadelphia 
woman is more chic than her New York 
neighbour.” I ventured this observation 
to a New York woman with fear in my 
heart. But to my surprise he returned: 
“T have always insisted that the Phila- 

delphia women wear their clothes more like the 
true Parisiennes than any other women in this 
country. They have a certain little air, a ‘know 
how,’ and a refined grace which you find nowhere 
else.” And she is a critic of clothes, and a woman on 
whose opinions thousands and thousands of dollars 
are expended every year. 

We were interested at the moment in afternoon 
costumes—good looking cloth suits, superbly  tai- 
lored, and yet with an air of individuality that is 
certainly lacking on the Avenue, in the tea-rooms, 
and at the large social functions in the metropolis. 
Not a new feature was missing, but they had been 
adapted and made wearable, had become a part, 
as it were, of the personality of the women. Take, 
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We have stuck quills through the 
ribbon and even the straw of our hats, 
but this is the first winter we have liter- 

y ally stuck them through our hair. To 

be sure the quill is a jeweled one. 

A full skirt of dreadnought gray 
crépe meteor embroidered at the sides 
in red is topped by John Wanamaker 
with a jaunty little jacket caught at 
the neck into a high buttoned collar. 











the 


GADABOVU’ 


The Gadabout has been ajaunting 
this month, and through her four 
eves she caught sight of many little 
novelties—im portant nothings which 
to men seem so trivial and to the 
discerning woman so vital, for of 
“little things” is made up the won- 
der that is woman. 


for instance, the tailored suits which Mrs. Jimmy 
Potter always wears on the streets. At the first 
glance they are as severe and simply tailored as 
they were when pretty little Mrs. Frank Polk was 
a small girl, but look again—and you always look 
again at one of the Sturgis women—and your eye 
will catch the hall-marks of the season. Mrs. 
Paul ‘Denckla Mills has hearkened to the call of 
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One of the most un- 
usual hair coverings is af- 
fected by Mrs. Ogden L. 
Mills, who veils her hair in 
tulle, a line of black dots 
dividing the face in half. 


A gathered skirt of \ 
Efleure voile is completed by ' 
Harry Collins with a jacket- 

bodice of Pussy Willow. 

Kurzman hat of Milan. 


Lorgunette 


r 


coverts, but a covert of French origin, and she gives 
her little military suit a very luxurious air by 
fairly burying it under sables. 

Piquant Mrs. Joe Widener is wearing a fetching 
black velvet suit, rippling in the peplum of the 
long coat, outlined, of course, in fox, and generously 
collared in the same peltry. A red, red rose gives 
the requisite dash of colour, and she wears it at 
the waist-line, for after resting on the shoulder 
until one and all have taken up the idea, the flower 
cluster has slipped back to the waist-line, where, 
if there is a belt or girdle, it hides its beginnings. 

There is one model over which half the Philadel- 
phia women seem to have lost their heads and their 
pocketbooks. It is a jacket, very rippling, flaring 
even from the shoulder yoke to a short distance 
below the waist-line where it is deeply hemmed in 
fur. There is an enveloping fur collar which aspires 
to hide such parts of the head as the hat does not 
succeed in concealing. It is very jaunty, one of 
the best of the Bernard models, but the women who 
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( T\ A picture-book frock of green 
and tan checked tub silk from john 
Wanamaker. The rippling skirt 
is ruffled, and the bodice has an 
I dtr embroidered batiste fichu. The 
4 i +4 hat is of Georgette crépe. 


To wear with the Angora muffler 
Tappé, 57th Street, has a2 fuzzy 
wool cap with bands of black velvet 
radiating from a woolly pompon. 


feel as if they were meeting themselves at every 
tea or bridge are losing their fancy for it. Just 
one afternoon at the Ritz-Carlton, I counted four, 
including those worn by Mrs. Wistar Morris and 
Mrs. Thomas Ashton. 

All of the skirts are short, and some of them are 
very, very short, so that the Paris dictum for skirts 
twelve inches from the ground won’t arouse any 
interest in the City of Sisterly Clothes. Really, 
you would never dream that little Mrs. Billy 
Clothier was the mother of two future tennis cracks 
if you saw her in the flame-coloured velvet frock, 
so girlish do the very short skirts make her appear. 
It requires, too, a very pretty face like Mrs. 
Clothier’s to dare the straight-across-the-shoulder 
cut at the neck. 

When the lights are lit 

Black for the evening has a rival, and a most 
effective one—a deep rich blue of the sapphire 
unt. Mrs. Harry Lehr has always included in 
her wardrobe at least one frock of this colour, but 
then Mrs. Lehr has very wonderful sapphires which 
are well worth matching. This season, evening 
dresses of this shade are by no means a rarity. 
Mrs. Ned Benson of Philadelphia has a clever one 
showing the modified basque lines, and on a blonde, 
whose hair reflects the spun gold glints, they are so 
successful that more than one flaxen-headed belle 
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Tappé’s latest creation is a Mer- 
cury hat made entirely of dark blue 
leaves, the leafy branches in their gyra- 
tions performing a geometrical “stunt.” 

A Doeuillet suit imported by J. 
M. Gidding & Co. is fashioned en- 
tirely of covert, even to the buttons, 
and shows the high collar with the 
V-shaped opening at the neck. A 
grosgrain hat is rimmed in straw. 





has included them in her New Year’s resolutions. 
Even the beads come in a matching hue, so that a 
one-colour frock can be as easily achieved as an 
all-black creation. 
Novelties in flowers 

A rose by any other name may smell as sweet, 
but a gift of flowers is not a gift—in the eyes of 
the débutante of to-day—if it is made up entirely 
of flowers. Despite the high cost of living and all 
the other troubles of the bachelor, the florist has 
a new “sting” for him, for the box or basket of 
flowers must contain a remembrance of some kind. 
Sometimes it is a hat pin—I know a débutante 
who claims that she has over two dozen—again a 
smelling salts bottle, a veil pin, or any little trinket 
which sparkles for the moment and can be for- 
gotten after the “thank you”’ note is written. 

Another fancy to catch the débutante’s eye— 
and it must be something very novel to attract 
the attention of this much féted young woman, wno 
has learned so aptly the art of being bored—is 
the replica, in flowers, of the beruffled Pompadour 
lady. You all know, of course, the China dame 
whose bouffant skirts hide the telephone or keep 
warm the tea-pot—well she has made her début 
with a skirt of flowers. And for this skirt the 
smallest of rosebuds are selected, while in the curve 
of her China arm she holds secure one of the old- 
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At the Opera, Mrs. Vin- 


cent Astor is wearing a 


diamond diadem from which 
springs a black aigrette. 


Madame Yovin has rec- 
ognized the new-old 1880 
décolletage in this frock of ! 
black and white striped voile, 
girdled in geranium taffeta, 
and decorated with posies. 


DRAWINGS BY DO. M. TIGHE 


fashioned formal bouquets, frilled in lacey paper, 
of the very tiniest buds that could be described by 
this name. She is adorable, though her charm is 
only fleeting. 

We have Scotch hats and Belgian hats, French 
caps and helmets, and we wear them as the true 
neutrals the government urges us to be. It must 
be the tails of the Scotch caps which have caught 
the fancy of the young girls, though it must be 
admitted that Mrs. Vernon Castle wears one with 
such good effect that it is not surprising she has 
many followers. It is an excellent shape to use for 
fur, as Herman Tappé reminded me months ago, 
for he is really the originator of this popular bit 
of headgear. 


The warlike headgear 


If you would be thoroughly consistent in adopt- 
ing the Belgian cap—as if we women were ever 
consistent—you will add wool embroidery in the 
black, red, and yellow colours of the flag of Belgium. 

There is another little hat—I don’t know whether 
any nation can claim it—but in satin it looks some- 
thing like a harlequin’s headpiece, for the brim is 
turned up in four points and caught in the centre 
on the very tip-top of the hat by a silky pompon. 
Tappé has a similar shape in his Fifty-seventh street 
shop, of fuzzy pink Angora wool with bands of 

(Continued on page 84) 








Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 
vou may do all of your shopping through Harper’s Bazar. There is no extra charge for this servi 


Address Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 139 West 40th Street, New York City, New York 





















Like a gown that Marie Antoinette might Fairly radiating the joy of The will-o’-the-wisp of fashion favours the 


have worn is a dance frock of changeable tat- living is a bonny dance frock empire gown. This model from John Wana- 
of palest green chiffon taffeta 


from B. Altman & Co. $38.00. 


feta from Stewart & Co. Frills that zigzag are 
caught by buckles of rhinestones. $29.50. 


maker is of pussy willow taffeta in lovely new 
shades that breathe of spring time. $30.00, 


y\ 
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HERE is undeniable charm and piquancy 


in the quaint frocks that are daily appear A dress inspiration from 


ing in the shop Many of them really > the Russian peasant is this 
look like the frocks that our great-great Wanamaker frock of chif- 
grandmothers wore, with their ruffs and , fon brilliant. The scarf 


their bands and their frills at their hands 
So after all Dame Fashion is a less capricious per 
son than would appear at first sight. Dainty dance 
frocks that savour of the olden days depend not en 
tirely for their beauty upon the quaint designs re 
vived from long ago. The lovely soft chiffon taf 
fetas of which they are made play a very important 
role in making up a charming total 
It must be acknowledged that the straight littk 
satin evening gown with its tight skirt was not 
always a thing of beauty, and certainly not becom 
ing to all types of women, so we are not averse to 
welcoming the return of the soft billowy and alto 
gether feminine note, as opposed to the severe, is 
afternoon and evening gowns. No woman mini 
mizes the importance of dress. The knowledge that 


which girdles the waist and 
the white organdie sleeves 
are beautifully embroid- 
ered in colour. $35.00. 


one is not becomingly dressed can make one abso 
lutely miserable. The art of dressing is not an easy 
art to acquire, and until it is acquired, a woman may 
buy a great many gowns and still never enjoy the 
comfortable feeling of being suitably and becom 
ingly dressed 

Che two dance frocks shown at the top of the page 
have been chosen for their becomingness to the aver 
age woman, as well as for their extraordinary values. 
They may be ordered in any desired shade. In the 
model shown at the left the frilled bodice, which ap 
pears to fall from the shoulder, is supported by soft 
folds of net and bands of black velvet. Crystal 
trimming outlines the flounces and the empire 
Waist-line. 


Flaring like the skirt of the green taffeta evening It is surprising to find in one little frock such a Clothed down to the very wrists and up to the 
gown, in the second sketch, is an apron of creamy delightful combination of real worth and desirability. very chin in an afternoon gown of sand-coloured 
lace embroidered in silver. Lace sleeves—v ery Of charmeuse embroidered and braided, with a vest chiffon from B. Altman & Co. Echoing the glortes 
tiny as fashion requires them to be—are caught high and collar of creamy lace and sleeves of Georgette of the crinoline is the flaring skirt banded with 
on the shoulder with clusters of scarlet geraniums. crépe. From Franklin Simon & Co. $18.50. crépe de Chine. $48.00. 
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A dish of the militaire appears in a girlish suit of This little lady wears a Bur- Of dreadnought gray gabar- 
na lue serge, from Best & Co., with cleverly gesser hat, and a suit of white dine with trimmings of black 
fashioned collar and revers trimmed in dull Bul- gabardine, modish in cut, taffeta and coat in postilion 










gari colours. $25.00. from Best & Co. Suit $37.50. eltect. From Best & Co. $35.00. 





A real little soldier in her suit of navy blue 


gabardine. An embroidered emblem on the 





collar introduces a touch of gold. Braided 









cords and silken tassels fall from the box- 
plaited sleeve. From Best & Co. $32.50. 








From the high-waist of the Wanamaker gown in the 
third sketch, page fifty-four, is swung an overdress 
which flares in circular fashion. Frills of lace and net 
finish the neck of this frock, which comes in rose, 
tan, gray and black, as well as 2 new colour called 
“Labador,” being really a lovely shade of cadet blue. 
The frock shown at the extreme right is a charming 
affair and may be ordered with sleeves of white or 
gandic, or of Georgette ¢ répe in the same colouring 
as the gown itself, and embroidered in Russian de 
sign. The very full skirt terminates in two deep 
folds. It comes in gray, pearl, tan or putty shades. 

An afternoon gown of charmeuse is an invaluable 
addition to the wardrobe. The model shown at the 
lower left of page fifty-four is of excellent value, 
and specially priced. Sand-coloured chiffon and 
crépe de Chine are attractively combined in the 
bridge or afternoon gown at the lower right. A 
high collar ties at the back and is finished with 
a flaring frill of white organdie. 

It must be admitted that the severely tailored 
suit is not quite so interesting as lovely robes that 
breathe of the artistic, but that the tailor-made has 
come into its own again, none can gainsay. Serges, 
gabardines, and [:nglish coverts vie with each other 
for supremacy. And there is always the severely 
tailored outline and the touch of the military in the 
trimmings of braid and embroidery. The white 
gabardine suit from Best and Company which ap 
pears at the top of the page is an unusually pretty 
model that will be appreciated by the woman who 
likes to look ahead in planning her wardrobe. The 
skirt is an 1830 style and the belted coat flares just 
enough to correspond with the skirt. 

Small patch pockets are cleverly introduced in 
the belt of the postilion coat in the suit shown at the 








With a skirt fastening across the side to corre- Somewhat English in design is a sports suit of extreme right. Taffeta covered buttons matching 
spond with the unusual fastening of the coat, this light-weight green covert or white gabardine from the collar and cuffs trim the front. This suit may 
Suit of white gabardine from B. Altman & Co. at- B. Altman & Co. The coat has an unusual and be ordered in sand-colour, putty, dreadnought gray, 
tractively introduces side plaits. It may be ordered clever strap arrangement at the shoulders, and the ornavy. While all of these colours will be worn 


in navy or putty colour. $45.00. full skirt is strap-trimmed to correspond. $40.00. this spring, gray promises to be espec ially good. 
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Good and The 


grace of outline in a be- 


tailoring 


coming blouse of fine 


handkerchief linen Bonwit 
from Bonwit Teller & $5.50. 
Co. $2.90. 

Zs 





An embroidered crépe de Chine blouse that com- 
mends itself for morning wear with the tailored suit 
is both simple and pretty. From Gimbel Bros. $2.90. 


Chat the two-piece tailored suit has not reached 
the meridian of its popularity is an assured fact. 
With the demise of the three-piece suit, the shirt 
waist so dear to the American woman, hastened, by 
many clever artifices, to make stronger its claim to 
popularity. Assuredly, harmony is one of the secrets 
of good dressing, and if we must have the tailor 
made, then we must have tailored shirts, and many 
of them, to wear with it. The woman of unerring 
good taste chooses the mode that is most becoming. 
If the high neck does not prove a success for her, 
then she looks for a happy compromise in the blouse 
with a convertible collar which plays at having the 
new high collar, but has withal the becomingness 
of the open neck. On this page is shown a selection 
of waists of real value—they gain distinction 
through simplicity of design, and the excellence of 
their material and workmanship. Their practica- 
bility is also a feature strongly in their favor. 

Che shirt of handkerchief linen, shown in the up- 
per left hand corner of this page, is that very satis- 
factory type of waist of which you buy one, and then 
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Jane Jarvis, Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service, 


shirt of crépe taffeta or 
crépe de Chine 


Harper’s Bacar. There 


119 West 








popular tailored 


from 


Chine 


Teller & 


Co. 


$5.75. 


In a dainty lingerie blouse from Best & Co., the 
trimming is hemstitching, fine tucks, and Swiss 


embroidery in a neat and dainty pattern. $3.95. 


keep on buying, because they are just what you need 
for morning and for all kinds of sports wear. Indeed, 
they fill so many needs that they are indispensable. 

Crépe taffeta is the beautiful, soft, washable silk 
used in the little shirt of the second sketch. Such a 
trim shirt adapts itself to innumerable occasions, 
and it comes in flesh-colour or white. Silken loops 
and square buttons fasten the crépe de Chine blouse 
from Franklin Simon and Company. This is not 
only graceful in its outline, but it promises really 
and truly not to muss when worn under a coat or 
even a sweater. Pretending to be frog-fastenings 
but really loops of hemstitching, is the unique trim- 
ming on the front of the military blouse from Gimbel 
Brothers, which comes in all the new shades. 

The three blouses sketched at the bottom of the 
page speak for themselves. The one atthelowerright 
is an exact reproduction of an imported waist which 
costs many times the price of the copy. An unusual 
note is introduced in the wide lace collar at the back. 
Of soft lace and chiffon, it is quite nice enough to 
wear for a luncheon or an afternoon bridge. 
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40th 


The convertibe col- 
lar is a desirable fea- 
ture in this crépe de 
blouse from 


Franklin Simon & Co. 


ts no extra charge for this service 


Street, New York City, New York 
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This 
wears a regimental 
waist of crépe de Chine 
that comes from Gim- 


bel Bros. $2.95, 


bonny lassic 












Copied from an elaborate French model of sand- 


is of re- 


$7.59. 


coloured lace and chiffon, this waist 


markable value. From John Wanamaker. 


Never have the young girls’ clothes been smarter 
and prettier than at the present moment—and a 
charming example appears in the saucy little tailored 
gown from Franklin Simon and Company shown at 
the top of page fifty-seven. This gown comes in fine 
French serge in navy blue, black or white, also in 
English covert in which it is especially smart. The 
collar is inlaid with white bengaline. Its fastenings 
of bone buttons and well-pocketed circular skirt are 
noteworthy features. The semi-tailored gown of 
the second sketch is selling at a very special price. 
Of satin cloth in navy, putty colour, green, white, or 
black, it is trimmed with braiding in a design alto- 
gether military. The white vest of organdie with its 
crochet buttons gives a softening and becoming 
effect. In this model the skirt is cut full and gat! 
ered at the waist. 

We may not recognize the tendency towards 
plumpness, but as Father Time gently leads us along 
the highway, we may find some day that the regula- 
tion ready-to-wear garment no longer fits us as it 
should. Then is the time to look for a specialist in 
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Tailored frock of covert 
or French serge, with circu- 
lar skirt and collar inlaid 
with white bengaline. 
$14.50. 


Any elaboration, 
other than that of de- 
sign and the beautiful 
Migel pussy willow taf- 
feta of which it is com- 
posed, would be super- 
fluous in this redingote 
nightgown from Bon- 
wit Teller & Co. $18.50. 
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Semi-tailored gown of satin cloth 
in navy, putty, green, white or 
black, trimmed with military braid- 


ing. From Franklin Simon & Co. 
$19.75. 


comes a night-robe of 


with bows and edging. 


From Bonwit Teller & Co. 


Migel 


pussy willow taffeta, trimmed 


$8.75. 
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Crépe meteor 
embroidered lace are combined 
in an afternoon gown from Lane 


Bryant. 


Shopping Service 


139 West 


$33.00. 
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is no extra char 


ge jor tit service 


40th Street, New York City, New York 


and Simplicity of design rules in a 
street gown of taffeta and serge 
from Lane Bryant. $25.00. 


extra size garments, for appearing stout is largely 
a matter of clothes, some models seem to add in 
height while others do just the reverse. Lane Bry 
ant has studied and experimented upon this problem 
from all sides, so when he presents a style for the 
stout or near-stout woman, every possible objection 
has been considered and its cause eliminated. 

Take, for instance, the two dresses illustrated 
above that are designed for early spring, one for 
street wear and the other for afternoon. Here the 
necessary simplicity of outline is the rule, but it is 
not secured at the expense of style. The well-chosen 
model of fine French serge, in navy or black, is com 
bined with durable chiffon taffeta which forms the 
upper part of the bodice and the sleeves. A narrow 
box-plait at the front extending from neck to hem, 
with acorn buttons, gives a most desirable line. 
The skirt is made in circular style. The popular fal 
lacy that eliminates plaits and gathers in an extra 
size gown is refuted in a most convincing manner by 
the lovely afternoon dress of crépe meteor. This 
comes in brown, green or navy, combined with chif 
fon to match, over thread-run silk net lace. The 
bodice, with its soft lace and chiffon at the corsage, 
has exceptionally good lines. The skirt has a shallow 
yoke which terminates under soft plaits at the centre 
of the back and is, of course, circular. Such a yoke 
is a good feature in an extra size garment, for it 
usually has the effect of making the wearer look 
taller and more slender. 

At the bottom of the page are shown two night- 
robes, from Bonwit Teller Company, made of 
the lustrous, washable Migel pussy willow taffeta 
that is so popular. This material is particularly 
good for garments that require laundering, for in 
every sense of the word, it is washable. It is easily 
cleansed and never gets the objectionable yellow 
tinge that soap and water so often give to silk. In 
fact, every visit to the laundry seems to make it 
softer and more lustrous. Such qualities render this 
taffeta highly practicable. To trim elaborately gar 
ments made of such material would be to misunder 
stand the exquisite beauty of the fabric. The tiny 
bows of ribbon and the lacy picot edging used on the 
night-robes are dainty. touches, and all the trimming 
that is needed. These gowns come in flesh-colour 
or white. 








lv breakfast in a room that ts 
cheerful with flowers, bright with 


unushine and charming in its 


ensemble is to start the day right 





















Gray and white are important factors in 
this corner of Mrs. Benjamin Guinness’ 
town house breakfast-room, Lgainst which 
the green of the lattice and vines stands 


out in pleasing contrast. 


F all the rooms in a city or country 

house, the breakfast-room should be 

one of sunshine and brightness. This 

can be achieved by using a small east 
extension or cast room—thus utilizing to ad 
vantage a portion of the house that is often 
little used in winter, because the lack of 
sunshine during the greater part of the day 
. 


t so cheerless 


eaves 1 

rhe breakfast-room is essentially one oi 
informal treatment in decorations and fur 
nishings and should be-—-when applied to the 
city house—in strong contrast to the for 
mality of the dining-room. A gray painted, 


paneled room is desirable with painted, cane 
seated chairs, and a table, sideboard and serv 
ing table, delicate in outline and detail, in a 
soft ivory finish or in gray, suggesting the 
French treatment Painted furniture in a 
soft, leat-green with floral decorations of gar 
lands in their natural colours, or a cream or 
gray ground with the same ornamentation is 
excellent. One toned rugs with deeper toned 
borders make desirable floor coverings with 
this furniture. With plain walls, a rug of 
flowered design on a neutral ground can be 
used effectiv ely A 

rhe draperies for the breakfast-room in the 
town house may be striped or plain taffeta 
in which old blue, soft rose or green pre- 
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Breakfast-room in Albert Herter’s house, at East Hampton, L. I. showing an 
effect of growing vines against a green lattice-covered wall. The table is of oak, 
stained dull green, with a carved relief of gilded roses. 


dominates, and should be unlined to let the sunshine filter through. Window curtains 
are sash length and are made of casement cloth, or plain net with filet or Cluny 
edgings. Potted plants and vines should be emlopyed as decoration, either against 
light green lattice-work, or in stone fonts, or jardiniéres, for growing plants are most 
necessary in order to create a feeling of informality and comfort. Green things, 
such as English ivy, are quite as desirable for this purpose as flowering plants, which 
require greater care and are less hardy. Any amount of colour may be introduced in 
brilliant chintz curtains with a flower and bird pattern. Such curtains are most 
effective when hung casement length in straight folds from a valence. A low, nar 
row box filled with earth, may be placed on the floor around the entire room, and 
planted with English ivy. When the ivy is trained over the walls of the room, it 
produces an arbour-like effect 
that is charming. This 
idea is best carried out, 
perhaps, against a wall com 
pletely paneled in mirrors, as 
the outdoor feeling is well 
simulated in this manner. 

For those who prefer the 
Oriental, a Japanese break 
fast-room can be effectis ely 
decorated in silk hung walls 
of neutral toned Japanese 
silk, or wall-paper imitating 
it, with bamboo and wicker 
furniture, fibre or matting 
floor coverings and light silk 
window draperies, simple in 
character. Japanese linen is 
consistent for this room, as 
well as green toned or blue 
and white china. Tiny dwarf 
trees in porcelain jars, and 
delicate trailing vines add 
charm to this setting. Care 
should be taken to keep this 
room simple, for its beauty 
lies in its delicacy. 

For the breakfast service, 
the most popular patterns 
are those of the old English 
wares or the French, Italian 
or Hungarian peasant pot- 
teries. Among the English 
wares will be found the quaint 
old flowered designs of Spode 
and Wedgwood, these sup- 
planting the once popular 
blue and white, which has, 
for the moment, been put 
aside. In the French, Italian 
and Hungarian wares, bril- 
liant colours and bold designs 
of figures, as well as flowers, 
are features. Any of these 
wares make appropriate and 
inexpensive breakfast serv- 
ices and are most decorative. 

In silver, many conven- 
ient combinations of articles 
for breakfast use are made 

(Continued on page 94) 


A charming treatment for a serving table against a dull gold silk hung 
wall, in which the jade bowl, filled with clematis, shows again the value 
of flowers in a scheme of decoration. 


Spode and Wedgwood, Plummer & Co.; wil- 
low ware and Italian pottery, Rich & Fisher. 





Black Dresden breakfast set at Rich & Blue and white Cauldon breakfast services 
Fisher's; also in pink or yellow. $38.00. t with tray, $16.50. Wm. H. Plummer & Co, 
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Engraved sterling silver Heppelwhite breakfast service, comprising five pieces and 
tray, for $523; also Heppelwhite sterling syrup jug and tray, $46.50. Reed & Barton. 











Italiancut-work andneedle-point 
scarf, $85.00; Madeira tray cloth, 
$4.50. Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


Cloth, $12.00, withnapkins $7.50; 
bordered cloth with napkins, 
$10.50. Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 









Plated silver service of Colonial design with 
fi tray, $78.25. The Meriden Britannia Co. 


Wedgwood and Spode from Wm. H. Plummer & 
Co.; willow ware and Italian pottery. Rich & Fisher. 


Silver-plated coffee urn, Colonial design, $30. 
Covered double dish, $27. Meriden Britannia Co. 
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Sterling silver and glass honey jar for the honeycomb, $20.00; 2 5 s Sterling silver coffee-pot, $25, Reed & Barton’s; plated silver 
egg set $28.75; Guernsey milk jug for $18.00. Reed & Barton. ' glass-lined bowl, $7.25; toast-rack, $8.25. Meriden Britannia Co. 
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Painted furniture in leaf-green with floral decoration. Con- Mahogany-topped Sheraton sewing-table and breakfast- Mahogany-topped Sheraton sideboard, chintz-covered, 
sol, breakfast-table and two chairs, $254.00. Hampton Shops. table, with gray base. Five pieces, $332. Hampton Shops. painted, Sheraton armchair and side chair. Hampton Shops. 
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By NATHALIE 


ENT is a period of relaxation for the modern 
hostess, wherein the formal dinners and 
dances give way to the intimate little 
affairs that appeal much more. This win 
ter, more than ever before, charity will 
take up many of our days, and entertain- 

ments to aid these same charities will engross our 
evenings, but between the fall of the curtain and 
bedtime, an hour or two elapse, when, tired from 
a day well spent, we drop our cares and burdens in 
the society of a few congenial spirits. 

Ihe latest and most original idea which has cap- 
tivated New York is the cabaret supper. Such a 
wind-up to a strenuous day admits of much or little 
expense, and can be made v ery attrac tive. Although 
individual hostesses will vary their programme to suit 
themselves, I present here suggestions which, with 
slight variations, may be adapted for in town or out. 
{In the city, such a supper would naturally follow 
the theatre or opera, in the country it may be the 
aftermath of a formal dance, or serve to amuse 
the members of a house party. In this day of 
the motor, several house party groups could be 
brought together under one roof. 


The cabaret at home 


An original and interesting result can be accom- 
plished with a little thought. Arrange your rooms 
to resemble as nearly as possible the public cabaret, 
clearing all the floor space available. Against the 
walls arrange the sofas and heavy chairs, placing in 
front of them the long narrow tables, borrowed from 
the French cafés, which accommodate many but 
take little room. Dot the remaining space with 
tables seating never more than four, but preferably 
two, as the téte-a-téte tables with Cupid as head 
waiter will prove extremely popular. 

Leave one wide straight aisle, or a narrow circular 
one, between the tables for dancing. The hall, if 
fairly large, should be left entirely empty. The music 
problem for the country hostess no longer exists. 
If her party is got up on the spur of the moment 
and a good band is not obtainable, she may rely 
with ease of mind on her “music box” with its 
scores of inspiring dance records. When practic- 
able, secure the band by all means, and at the same 
time arrange for a singer to accompany it. Waltz- 
ing to vocal music is one of the fads of the moment. 

Again, it may be possible to obtain a good 
tzigane band. One of their number will wander, 
mandolin in hand, among the tables, singing the 
love songs of sunny Italy. 

Professional dancers may be engaged to enter- 
tain the guests with some novel dance, for a very 
large supper this would be a splendid plan, but I 
am strongly of the opinion that people would rather 
dance than watch others do so, and for the success 
of these affairs outside talent is quite unnecessary. 


OysTERS IN CHAFING-DISH 
Put in a chafing-dish ten ounces of butter, 
together with pepper, salt, mustard, and some 
minced celery. Add one quart of cream, 
thicken with some cracker dust, and when it 
reaches the boiling point, drop in thirty large 
oysters and cook for a moment. Then add a 

wine-glass full of your best Madeira 
Harper's Bazar, Febr 5 
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rhe jollity of the evening will be curtailed if seats 
are arranged as for a formal dinner. The guests 
will naturally make up their own table parties, 
dance when they care to, and listen to the music 
between times. 

If blessed with chimney corners, keep a large 
fire burning in all the rooms, and use as few lights 
as possible, in fact, the candles on the tables and a 
few extra ones here and there will be found sutii- 
cient. The combined effect of fire and candle-light 
will render the scene more Bohemian. 

Cover each table with a small cloth and set for 
two or four people, according to its size. A cooler 
filled with ice and salt, wherein the champagne can 
be kept cool and convenient, should be placed be- 
neath. A small menu card on each of the tables 
will suggest the real cabaret, and other useful arti- 
cles will be the little toast-rack with lamp under- 
neath, cigarettes, ash-tray and matches. 

rhe entire supper with these exceptions should be 
arranged on a Jong table at one end of the dining- 
room. Few servants will be needed, for the men 
guests will be delighted to help themselves and their 
partners. Two men stationed by the table to carve 
and serve, and two others to take care of the emptied 
plates and replenish the wine will be found sufficient 
for a large number of people. 

The decorations of the small tables may suit 
the individual taste of the hostess, but as the space 
is small, nothing ornate should be attempted. 
Mahogany candlesticks, shaded with cretonne, 
would look quaint and old-fashioned. Painted tin 
is much used now for informal occasions, and one 
set I saw recently would be fascinating for events 
of this kind. A small round tray painted a glisten- 
ing black threw into strong relief a wreath of multi- 


LOBSTER NEWBURG 

Cut in small pieces the meat of freshly- 
boiled lobsters. Place over the fire with two 
tablespoonfuls of sweet butter, red pepper and 
salt to taste. When hot add one glass of 
Madeira, cook for five minutes, then add a 
glass of cream beaten up with the yolks of 
three eggs, and stir until thick. More or less 
wine may be used according to taste. 


To Cook a Ham 


Soak the ham in cold water for three days. 
Then remove from the water, place in a 
kettle and pour a quart of rather heavy Rhine 
wine over the ham. Add sufficient water for 
boiling, and cook until tender. Then remove 
the skin, cover the ham with a paste made of 
brown sugar, beaten egg and bread crumbs. 
Bake until crisp and brown. Blanched al- 
monds stuck in the ham before baking are a 
great addition. 

SCONES 

Mix together one pound of flour, two ounces 
of butter, one ounce of castor sugar, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, a half teaspoonful 
of salt and one egg. 

Add sufficient milk and cream in equal parts 
to make a stiff dough and knead lightly. 
Pat into shape with hands sufficient dough to 
make scones about the size of a small saucer, 
brush over with a little milk, and bake in a 
quick oven thirty-five minutes. 
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coloured roses, while the centre was piled up with 
bunches of black and white hothouse grapes. The 
candlesticks of black were garlanded with roses and 
shaded with black and white striped linen. If one 
must have flowers, a rock crystal vase shaped like a 
large goblet holding sprays of green orchids would 
look cool and restful. With this, glass candle- 
sticks topped with dull green shades and bound in 
old gold fringe would be effective. 

On some of the tables, the candles may be omitted; 
a centre decoration then might be used, a growing 
jasmine, primrose, or cyclamen in an ordinary 
flower-pot, which should be painted a dull blue or 
green, the saucer to match, and both quaintly 
decorated with a conventional circle of white 
flowers. These savour of the small French and Ital- 
ian cafés, and are fresh and spring-like for dull 
February days. 


Last but not least 

As the larger table will have all it can manage to 
hold the good things I suggest below, another should 
be arranged nearby whereon may be placed whiskey, 
cordials, beer, white rock, ice and glasses, together 
with a large percolator where the coffee is kept 
ready, and piping hot. 

The main supper table presents a less formal 
appearance if the table-cloth is dispensed with, and 
the square or round of embroidered linen or lace 
used. At either end, place your two substantial 
dishes containing boned turkey, baked ham, tongue 
in aspic, or gelatine of game (should you be lucky 
enough to have some given you). 

Two chafing-dishes should be in use containing 
oysters, crab meat, terrapin, or lobster, while two 
large pitchers of clam, chicken, or tomato broth, 
piping hot, will prove welcome on a frosty night. 
Tomato and one green salad are sufficient, and 
cheese and crackers are in great demand. Eng- 
lish muffins split, toasted and buttered are good, 
together with scones and pulled bread. For a sweet, 
the hostess will find individual rice puddings, with 
a spoonful of rich strawberry or cherry preserve on 
top, easy to prepare and serve. Orange sherbet in tall 
champagne glasses with cinnamon cookies is excellent. 

A talent for cookery is latent in every man, and 
extra chafing-dishes may be kept at hand for those 
desiring to compound eggs or Welsh rarebit. 

I almost forgot to mention Boston baked beans, 
and yet at one supper where I went, they were by 
far the most popular dish served. They are very 
good if cooked in individual earthen pots, like the 
rice puddings, and plenty of molasses used. 

There are, of course, numberless goodies for 
which each hostess is renowned and which her 
guests will look for, and I am sure with an attrac- 
tive supper, good music and amusing “side shows,”’ 
these cabaret parties will prove wholly successful. 


Cras MEAT IN CHAFING-DISH 

Take cold boiled crabs and mince the meat 
fairly fine. Make a béchamel sauce with a 
quart of cream, and season highly with cay- 
enne pepper, mustard and nutmeg. Cook 
your crab meat in this sauce for a few minutes 
and just before serving, thicken with the 
beaten yolks of four eggs. 
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The rug illustrated above is a reproduction of a Kien-Lung specimen of unusual color 
effect. On a field of dull but shimmering gold, is shown in soft blue a conventional 
arrangement in design of the Peony motif. Size 12 ft. 0 in. x 8 ft. II in., price $240.00 


DESIGN INTEREST IN 
CHINESE RUGS 


Sy ses does not entirely fulfill its functions in providing simply a 
ron) decorative and comfortable floor covering. Interest in design 
eal proves a constantly increasing source of pleasure and satisfaction. 















From the ‘design illustrated above, its Chinese owner derived a distinct 
pleasure and added comfort in the promise of good fortune, love and 
affection, for which the Peony is the symbol. 





We have in stock, or soon to arrive, the following sizes: 


9 ft. x 6 ft. 12 ft. x 9 ft. 14 ft. x 10 ft. 
10 ft. x 7 ft. 12 ft. x Il ft. 14 ft. x 11 ft. 
11 ft. x 8 ft. 13 ft. x II ft. 15 ft. x 12 ft. 


We would be pleased to give further information upon request. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


137 Established 1843 
Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
iy Interior Decorators Furniture Makers Floor Coverings and Fabrics 
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ROUND fashionable tea-tables, at the 


opera, reception or dance—wherever, 
in fact, women of refinement and taste are 
seen—there you will find the newest full- 
crown headdress, made possible in spite of 
scant growth of hair through the aid of 
Simonson’s hair pieces— those marvels of 
hair-working skill which baffle detection even 
in the rarest shades of hair. 


For the woman with only an average 
growth of hair 


“The Triplet Switch” 


Simonson’s latest—is most helpful in effect- 
ing the latest styles. It makes it possible to 
adjust the quantity of hair to a nicety, allow- 
ing the use of either one or two of the strands, 
or all three 
dictates may require. 


just as occasion and Fashion's 


For thin, uneven or streaked hair, or hair 
that is beginning to turn gray, 


‘The Arlon Transformation” 


is the proper piece, as it covers your own 
hair completely, and does away with curling or 
waving. All defects such as thinness, streaks, 
or premature gray hair are covered, while your 
own hair is allowed to rest and grow strong. 


Illustrated Pamphlets 

free on request, or special de luxe edition of our 
catalogue sent to those who know and can afford 
the best, on receipt of 24 cents. Please do not 
ask for this book if looking for ordinary, popular 
priced goods. To get the right book ask for 
“Charming Coiffures. 

Superior accommodations for hair-dressing, marcel waving, 


manicuring, hair-coloring, shampooing and facial massage. An ex- 


pert woman chiropodist is here, too, and a licensed physician who 


specializes on hair and scalp treatments and the removal of super- 


&bo.Simonson 


Hair Goods and bair Oressing 
Near 42d Street 506 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


ar, February, 1915 


fluous hair. 


| month. 
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unbecoming. Yet | was always keyed up 
to concert pitch—always playing a part 
This attitude of mind wearied me. One 
morning I let down my mask to the extent 
of acknowledging to Mrs. Van Riper that 
1 almost wished that Albert and I had no 
engagement for that evening, but could stay 
comiortably at home. I was brought to an 
appreciation of the mistake of my speech by 
the look in her eyes. There was in it some- 
thing of compassion and something like 
curios ity. 

“You see,”’ she said, ** Albert does not pause 
to consider that his youth and his training 
make it possible for him to do things that may 
weary you. Let me see—what is the differ- 
ence in your ages?” 

I remembered in a flash that Albert had 
promised me that he would never inform her 
that | was older than he. 

‘There is over six months’ disparity in 
our ages,’ I replied glibly, “and the advan- 
tage is on Albert’s side.” 

Wasn’t this true? 7 to be young is 
an advantage. * And,’ I added, “so far as 
tre ining is concerned, I have always been an 
inveterate dancer. When at school, I wearied 
all the other girls by my love for it. 

‘Ah!” returned Mrs. Van Riper. I won- 
dered if she believed me. That night I told 
Albert please never to let people suspect that 
1 was his senior. “It makes me uncomfort 
able,” 1 said, “to feel that anyone can think 
there is anything in which we are unlike.’ 

He agreed, as usual, with his ever ready 
laugh. ** All right, dear,” he assented. * Men 
don’t go about telling their wives’ ages, any 
way. And, after all, what difference do a few 
years make? We like the same things.” 

Phat was the statement I must live up to 
and how hard I tried to do it! Albert be 
longed to a literary club which met once a 
Each person in it must read a paper, 
and when IL was elected to membership I was 
aghast. 

*T could never read a paper before all those 
people,” | demurred, but my husband scoffed 
at my tears. 

* Nonse nse! 


‘he exclaimed. ‘*Why all the 


} women do it! 


Costly deception 

Then I knew that I must, too. I recalled 
with a throb of relief a former schoolmate 
who had gone through Smith College and was 
now teaching in a girls’ seminary at the west 
When my turn came to read L would appeal 
to her, offering to pay her if she would write 
a good paper on any subject that might be 
assigned me. I had an abundance of spending 
money given me by my husband. He never 
asked me what I did with it. Six months later 


| | made my appeal to my girlhood’s friend, 


| and she agreed to do as I asked. 


I told her 
I wanted to buy the article for a periodical 


| to be published for the benefit of a charitable 


institution in which I was interested. The 
essay was well written. I copied it in my 
own handwriting during the time that I was 


| supposed to be composing it. I read it as 


When I saw 


easily as if it had been my own. 


my husband's eyes glow with satisfaction and 


| about this matter, Grace, 


pride, I felt that the end vindicated the means. 
How strenuously | tried to justify his faith 


|} in me! Many times I would slip off to the 


library and look up some subject that had 
been discussed, that I might casually intro- 
duce it later in conversation just to prove that 
my former silence on the matter had not been 
the silence of ignorance. 

So passed the first year of our wedded life. 
I think that I had actually convinced my 
husband's friends that he had not married a 
common vulgarian, and | am sure, too, that 
his aunt was almost reconciled to my presence 
in the home. Yet these results had been 
brought about at the price of a loss of strength 
and buoyancy on my part, and I did not con 
fess this even to myself then. To do so would 
have been fatal. I must play the game even 
to my inmost soul. 


The shadowy vale 


Although I had been a teacher, I had never 
really loved children as a class. I intimated 
this to my husband one day when he ex 
pressed a hope that we would sometime have 
a child of our own, and I saw by his shocked 
expression that I had said the wrong thing. 

“I know you do not mean what you say 
he reproved me. 


| **My own mother loved her one child passion- 


| the ordeal ahead of me. 
| horribly frightened. 


ately. I have heard her tell how she bore the 
pains of childbirth with a smile—so happy 
was she at the thought of the joy that was 
coming to her. If a woman really loves her 
husband she must feel like this about bearing 
him a child.” 

Mrs. Van Riper said the same thing to me 
a few months before the birth of my first boy. 
I smothered my impulse to exclaim against 
I was frightened 
I knew little of physical 


| pain. My physician told me that I might 
suffer more than if I were a younger woman. 


These thoughts flashed through my mind as 

Mrs. Van Riper uttered her platitudes, 
wate hing me keenly as she did so. 

“Why of course every woman who has any 


maternal instinct must feel that,” I eed 
with her, steadying my voice. 
*And re: ully a young, active woman has 
little to fear,”’ she observed. 
“IT comfort myself with that thought all 
the time,”’ 1 replied bravely 
I went down into the valley of the shadow 


of death with a similar prevarication on my 
lips, for my husband and his aunt were with 
me. lL would have preferred having only my 
mother, the nurse and the doctor there, but 
as my husband and his aunt must be present 
also, | told my mother not to come. I feared 
that her self-control would desert her and that 
in her excitement she would say something 
that would emphasize the fact that she was 
not of the same sort as my relatives-in-law, 


Suspicion allayed 

No woman is ever the same physically or 
spiritually after she has gone through such an 
experience as I had when my first son was 
born. Natural mothers would not understand 
my attitude of mind, when, awakening from 
my ether drowsiness, | saw the little crimson, 
wriggling creature that was mine. My hus- 
band was standing by, and I| forced myself 
to kiss the mottled cheek which the nurse 
held to my lips. 1 wanted to turn my head 
away. I had never seen a newborn baby 
before and had never supposed that any 
human being could be as ugly as was this, 
my child. For a few hours of reaction irom 
the agony through which I had passed —for 
my baby had nearly cost me my life—lI almost 
wished that I had died. 

At last, one day, I asked my physician a 
question tremblingly. He did not know that 
it was asked hopefully. 

“Since | had such a fearful time when this 
child was born,” I ventured, suppose | 
should never have another, should 1?” 

The doctor laughed indulgently and turned 
to my husband as he answered my question, 

**Mother-love is a great thing,” he declared 

‘Here is this little woman just back from the 
edge of the grave, asking if she may have more 
children! Don’t fret yourself about th it, 
des ir girl,’ patting my hand reassuringly, 

‘you have rallied splendidly, and there is no 
reason you should not have other babies as 
fine as this one.” 

Again he laughed and for the moment I 
hated him. Yet when he was gone and Albert 
questioned me with—** Why did you ask the 
doctor that question, Grace?” I dispelled the 
suspicion in his eyes by replying with seeming 
frankness—** because if I could have only one 
child 1 wanted to know the worst now and 
not hope for others and be disappointed.” 

“Lam glad you are womanly enough to want 
more children,”’ he said gravely. 

When one begins to play a part, one can 
never lay it down in this life. I played my 
réle for more than two decades. 


The entering wedge 


Of course we had other children—two more 
sons. I do not know that any woman ever 
gets used to the perils of childbirth, but per- 
haps she learns to take them for granted. 
While I did not have the maternal instinct, 
the mother-love developed by the time that 
Bert—-our first baby, named after his father 

was six months old. I may be deficient 
in parental passion, but | know the love that 
will endure all for a child. And as I used to 
act a part to justify my husband’s choice of a 
wife, so as my children grew up I acted a part 
to justify their father’s choice of a mother for 
them. Having been trained as a teacher, | 
should have been able to keep pace with my 
boys in their studies. But I had been an 
instructor only in an East Side grammar 
school and Albert Dodd’s sons had tutors who 
taught them as the offspring of the rich should 
be taught. Often at night, when Albert was 
out, | would sit up and read and study so as 
to be able to converse with my children upon 
the topics in which they were interested. Yet, 
even so, there have been times when my boys’ 
clear eyes would pierce through my semblance 
of knowledge, and one of them would ask some 
question that threatened to force me to betray 
my ignorance. Such an experience as this 
would spur me on to fresh endeavour to master 
some of the books they were studying. But 
concentration was difficult for me, and all my 
evenings were spent in trying to fix my 
thoughts on the matters about which my 
children were thinking. 

For | had an abundance of time to spend as 
I pleased. I had ceased going out with Albert 
by the time we had been married for a few 
years. I had brought about this result by 
stratagem which even our family physician 
may not have suspected. I told him in confi- 
dence that ever since the birth of my first 
child | had pain in my back and head, if | 
remained up late at night. So much did I 
make of these symptoms that he—either con- 
vinced of the truth of my statements or willing 
to indulge a lucrative patient—counselled me 
to go out in society less. I suggested that 
might be well for him to tell my husband of 
this decision. Since my husband and I had 
been such close companions, I said, it would 
not be easy for me to tell him the doct C's 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“* Start your Berkey & Gay collection today” 
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: l he exclusiveness of Berkey or Gay 
LW. 

‘ Furniture 

. Of some designs we may make less than a score of pieces, because 
mh | of the fact that, while beautiful to the last degree, few homes offer an 
- opportunity for them. 

ad } 4 . : , ~ . 
by by Massive consol tables, rich library tables, rarely elegant dining room and bedroom furni- 
ny Ea ; y : 8 NIN 

is, Ra | ture, wonderful chairs—all the things which master furniture workers love to design and 
2 ‘| complete patiently and exactly. These are for any mansion, yet like all Berkey & Gay 
st wat pieces, they are not extravagantly priced. 

at 4 Usually the store offering Berkey & Gay furniture is the best in its locality, and is so 
is a organized as to advise authoritatively upon any furniture or decorating problem. The 
1 | 7 following firms are examples of our representation everywhere: 

" Marshall Field & Co., Chicago Paine Furniture Co. Boston Lammert Furniture Co. St. Louis 

d : The Sterling & Welch'Co., Cleveland W .&J Sloane. San Francisco Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 

1e . 

re t 4 

e- 4 Es ‘ 

ys ae Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 

1 * Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms Eastern Offices and Show Rooms 

: af sei neat aia ak 178 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 113-119 West 40th Street, New York 

rt BS, garg yer bg ‘ For fifteen 2-cent stamps we are glad to send you our de luxe book, ‘Character in Furniture ” 

le 5 a recognized authority on the periods. Other publications free. List on request 
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Dress Cottons, Dress 
Linens, White Fabrics 
and Shirtings for 1915 


at McCutcheon’s 


Notwithstanding the difficulty of procuring desirable 
— fabrics on account of the European troubles, 
e have secured and have now on sale perhaps the 
ie comprehensive collection of the above materials 
In addition to this we 
products of the best Do- 
cost of all foreign 
we are in a posi- 
except in a 


ever shown in this country. 
have secured the choicest 
mestic Mills, and pre the 

fabrics has advanced considerably, 
tion to maintain /ast season’s 
few minor instances. 


hice 
prices 


Handkerchief Linens will be the most wanted 
fabric of the sea We show these in white 
grounds with all sorts of smart stripes and various 
colored dots, as well as a number of black-and-white 
effects and a complete range of plain colors to match 
stripes, 36 inches wide, 3 Sc yard. 


YON. 


Dress Linens. White and colors in every desir- 
able weight and in all the latest French Shades, in- 
cluding McCutcheon’s original “Non Krush” Linen, 
which will not crush or crease, 36 and 45 inches 
wide, 50c to $1.50 yard. 


Printed Fabrics. Voiles, Organdies, 
Lace Cloths, Rice Cloth, Dimities, Voile 
and Silk-mixed fabrics, 30 to 40 inches wide, 
75¢ yard. 


Plumetis, 
Messidor 


25c to 


“English Poplin.” Very lustrous, comes in a 
complete line of smart shades, also White and Black, 
40 inches, at 75c yard. 

Imported pens White ground with colored 
stripes and a most charming assortment of White 
and Black ee effects, 40 inches wide, 50c, 75c, 


$1.00 and $1.25 yard. 


White Fabrics 


Imported Piques and wide range of heavy white 
materials adapted for separate skirts, such as Golfine, 
Honeycomb and Basket weaves, English Ottoman 

Cords and Repps, Gabardine, etc., 27 to 44 inches 


S5c, 


mney 50c to $1.75 yard. 
Also embroidered Batiste, Embroidered Voiles, Em- 
broidered Organdy, Leno stripes and checks, Em- 


Imbroidered Swisses, in 
30 to 45 inches 


broidered French Crepes, 
the widest possible assortments, 
wide, 50c to $3.25 yard. 


Shirtings. We are showing a range of new Shirt- 
ings for the coming season which embraces all the 
most popular fabrics. 
Saw ples of any of these lines mailed 
on request 


Fifth Avenue 
34th and 33d Sts., N. Y.  x., 


g. Trade Mark 
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(Continued from page 62) 


verdict without betraying my own disap 
pointment. So the kindly medical man deliv- 
ered his orders to Albert, who broke the news 
to me, adding that he had begged that I be 
allowed to go to the Opera as usual for a while 
longer. 

‘The music will soothe and cheer you,”’ he 
remarked. “And it is too bad to cut off all 
your pleasure at once.” 

Phe Opera! All that winter [ kept on with 
the hollow mockery of enjoyment of Wag- 
ner. I had never cared for music, and grand 
opera was unspeakable boredom to me. 
Then one night I fainted—or felt faint and 
seemed consciousness for a moment 
upon my return from the Metropolitan— 
and it was decided that I would best give up 
this musical dissipation for a while, or until 
I was stronger. 

That was the entering wedge. Perhaps I 
have regretted at times that I ever formed 
this wedge. Yet, had I not done so, matters 
might have been the same. Who knows? 

For if a man has it in him to be unfaithful 
to his wife, no precautions of hers will prevent 
it. Gradually, Albert wearied of me. He was 


to lose 


not as good an actor as I, and he could not 
hide it. T fought against this natural result 
of my artificial, or simulated affection, as long 


is L had any hope of retaining his devotion. 
Even if a woman does not love her husband, 
she does not want him drift from her 
[ tried to look young; I took facial massage, 
scalp treatment, physical culture lessons and 
courses in calisthenics. Still nothing stopped 
the progress of time or the ravages of years 
and over-strain, mentally and physically. 


to see 


An affaire d'amour 

When Albert was forty, in the heyday of his 
manhood, I was forty-seven, worn from child 
bearing and spent from a constant struggle 
to appear to be what I was not. My dread 
that my husband’s friends would discover 
that he had married out of his set had been 
supplanted by the dread that my children 
would learn that I was not all that I pretended 
to be. For as I grew older and less strong in 
body, I disliked more and more the life [ had 
elected to live and now must live. And little 
by little, my children became all that I held 
dear. My father had died when I had been 
married ten years, and after his death my 
mother went back to her New England home 
to live with her brother and sister. So my 
children were all that really belonged to me. 
And as I grew older they made up my life. 

Thus matters stood when Albert's atten- 
tions to a certain woman of doubtful reputa- 
tion began to be talked about. She had fasci- 
nated him until his devotion to her became a 
sort of obsession. Wife, children, social posi- 
tion, held nothing for him compared with the 
favour of this beautiful creature who accepted 
him and his gifts as her due. I saw letters 
from her coming to him each day; : knew that 
gossips were busy with the affair; I also knew 
that unless I divorced him he could not marry 
her, and that were I to do this, his children’s 
future would be marred. I determined that 
they should have all of his money, that he 
should not wed this creature who wanted him 
for his possessions. 


So I made the final fight of my life. I 
bought new clothes; I pretended to be de- 


voted to my husband; I was affectionate and 
gentle with him; I accepted for him and for 
myself all invitations that came for us. Then 
it was that Mrs. Van Riper spoke her mind. 
She had grown fond of me, I really believe, 
during all these years. She came to my room 
one morning, an open letter in her hand. 


The beginning of the end 

“L found this,”’ she said, her lips twitching 
and her voice unsteady, ‘‘on the desk in the 
library. Albert must have dropped it there 
after opening his mail. The time has come for 
you to know the truth—poor girl! I have 
seen it for weeks—have even pleaded with 
Albert—even when he flew into a rage and 
told me to mind my own business or leave his 
house. I wanted to protect you—but now 
that all the town is talking, it is kinder to let 
you know of it from me. I felt it my duty to 
read this letter just now. Here is all the proof 
you need. Read it!” 

She held the sheet of paper towards me, 
but I shrank back, looking at her in feigned 
horror 

“You read one of Albert’s letters!” 
claimed. ‘‘Oh—how could you! 

She seated herself close to me, 


I ex- 


white to the 


lips, and laid a trembling hz and on my arm. 
‘Dear child,” she said, “ you’ve got to know 
facts. You are the only one who doesn't.’ 


‘About what?” I asked, widening my eyes. 
“What under the sun are you talking about, 
Aunt Harriet? Since the children came, I 
had called her by this intimate name.) 
The tears sprang to her eyes. ‘‘ Your hus- 
band is unfaithful to you, dear,’’ she quavered. 
I sprang to my feet. *‘ Aunt Harriet!’’ I ex- 
claimed. ‘* You shall not say such things to 
me of my husband! They are not true! I 
will not listen to them!” 
The poor creature broke down. She loved 
Albert, she said, and she had tried to hide his 


| sin, but the time had come when to preserve 


my own self respect I must take notice of this 
sx anda 
“Let him marry the wretch!”’ she begged 


“Divorce him! Get your sons away 
awful influence and example.’ 

But I would hear no more and swept from 
the room, first telling her that I did not under. 
stand how she could believe such cruel and 
vulgar gossip, and that I had perfect faith jn 
my husband. 


irom his 


It was several months later that Albert 
asked me how long I was going to tand the 
kind of thing I was pretending not to see, 
His manner was brutal, and though iv razed at 


him in assumed amazement, 
was not deceived by me. 


I knew that he 


A bitter arraignment 
** Look here, 


Grace,” he said —. a 


) you 
know you don't love me, and God knows J 
don’t love you! Of course I'm unfaithful to 
you W hy don’ t you divorce me?” 


*T will never divorce you, 
He laughed coarsely. ‘All right!” he ex- 
claimed. “If you preter having this matter— 
my actions and your shee »p-like submission to 


"I declared. 


them—matter of public comment, hold fast 
tome! If I were a poor man, you'd drop me 
quickly enough. You married me for my 
money, and you stick to me now for my 
money. You played the devoted wife role 
pretty well, but I saw through it long ago. It 
duesn’t go down now. We're sick of each 
other. Why should we live together? If you 


had a spark of pride, you'd divorce me. 

‘And let you marry another woman?” J 
asked. Then, as he sneered, I spoke out my 
thought. “It is for the children’s sake that] 
live with you. 

I do not know whether he believed me or 
not. He looked at me strangely. 

“The children are old enough to know a 
thing or two,”’ he asserted slowly, “and they’re 
bound to find out the truth anyway.” : 

But I was firm. Surely the thing would 


blow over. Matters of that kind always did. 
And this matter seemed to for a while. 
rhen one day my oldest son, now twenty 


years of age, came in and told me that my 
husband had left me. He broke down and 
sobbed, his arms about my waist, his head on 
my shoulder. 


The dénouement 

*“Oh Mother, Mother!” he 
to think how you have 
time! You have believed and made us believe 
that he was a good, true man. I knew you 
thought he was good and faithful to you, and 
that made me trust him even when I began to 
think that people were talking about him. I 
thought it was all gossip and that he was only 
careless and thoughtless!” 

I broke down and sobbed with him. I let 
him think I had not known the truth before. 

But he found out the facts later. He hada 
talk with his great-aunt. She had had a letter 
from Albert telling her that he had asked me 
weeks ago to divorce him, and as I refused to 
do so, he had gone away with the only woman 
he really loved. Now, perhaps, I would grant 
him the freedom for which he had begged me. 

I was passing the door of Aunt Harriet’s 
room as she read this letter to my boy, and, 
unobserved by him or her, I paused to listen 
to my son’s reply, my knees trembling. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Mother never 
suspected this!” 

*But she did,’ Aunt Harriet asserted, “for 
I overheard your father threaten her with it 
weeks ago. I heard him taunt her with the 
fact that she held him for the sake of his 
money. Yes—she did know, Bert! Oh, why 
didn’t she take my advice and leave him!” 

My boy uttered an ejaculation that was 
almost a groan. I could not stand that sound 
and hurried towards him, my hands out- 
stretched. 

“Bert! Bert!’’ I cried. 

But I got no farther, for when I would have 
put my arms about his neck. he held me from 
him as he looked into my eyes. I had never 
seen that expression on the lad’s face before. 
He seemed suddenly to have become a man. 


moaned, “and 
trusted him all this 


‘The Consolation Prize” 


You let me believe a lie!’ he accused. 
“You let me think that you trus ted my father 
all this time 

“IT wanted to shield him,” 
chec ked me. 

“That could hardly be,’ 

as everybody knew all this affair. 
knew about it, too.” 

It was for the sake of you children,” I 
said. But again he stopped any further ex- 
planation. A certain kind of pity hd id crept 
into his eyes, but it was not the pity he would 
have felt for the mother whom he could re- 
spect. Yet I saw that he made an effort to 
speak to me kindly, and the fact that the 
effort was necessary stabbed me to the heart. 


I faltered, but he 


’ he said judicially, 
And you 


Oh, well,” he said, “it does no good to talk 
about it now. All the world’ s oy? to the 
devil—everything’s wrong! He paused, 
swallowing hard. For he was only z ‘boy of 
twenty. Seeing his emotion, I laid my hand 


on his arm, but he drew from me with 4 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Some Good Fairy 
Will Bring Them 


will introduce 


Puffed Wheat, 


Puffed 
Pulfed 


sometime 
all of them 


Some good fairy—in 
Grains to you. Not only 


Rice and Corn Puffs. 


some 
one, 


way, 
but 


Chat good fairy may be an ad like this. Ora mother who tells you 


how her children love them. These foods are too good—and too 
good for you—to remain always unknown at your table. 
Grain-Made Bubbl 
Yaln-iviade Du es 
Putfed Grains are bubbles formed by steam explosion. The walls 


are thin and crisp and flaky. The taste is like toasted nuts. 


almond-flavored 
fascinat- 


fragile morsels, ready to crush into 
no other process can grains be made into such 


They are 
granules. By) 
ing foods. 
They are also floated in bowls of 

particularly in candy making. 
or doused with melted 


rhey are served lixe other cereals. 
milk. They are used like nut meats 
rhey are eaten dry—lise peanuts—salted some 


butter. 
bedtime, 


from breakfast to 


hour, 
them. 


Every hungry children find ways 


to enjoy 










Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 








We create these 
from 


foods by Prof. Anderson’s process—by shooting the 


grains guns. Millions of steam explosions are caused in every 
grain. Thus every food granule is blasted to pieces, for easy and 


complete digestion. 


So Puffed Grains never tax the stomach. They are fit foods for any 
hour. And all the elements which Nature stores in them are made 
available as food. 


There are all 


these reasons why you should serve Puffed Grains. 
rry them all. 


Find out which one your people like the best. 


The Quaker Qalts @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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The 


Beauty 


Shop 





Rigaud has sent to his agents, Riker & Hegeman Co., a new container for 


the “Mary Garden” ex'ract, the “High Jinks” 
bottle, a new bouquet odour known as “*Muses de Bois,’ 


extract in a large and small 
’ another called 


*“Prés de Vous” and a persistent bouquet extract named the “Vernon Castle.” 


iIE successes of the theatrical world, 
plays and the clever women who made 
them, are being immortalised in scented 


liquid by one of the ente rprising French 
parfumeurs “High Jinks for instance, 
has a spicy extract be: tring its name which 
sells for one dollar and twenty-five cents in a 
small bottle and for three dollars in the 
larger size. There is a sachet, also a toilet 
water, face powder, and talcum, all exhaling 
the same fragrance. Another bouquet odour, 
equally las —_ and persistent, is named the 

‘Vernon astle,”” the extract selling for 
three po es and fifty cents and the sachet 
for one dollar and fifty cents. 

The same parfumeur, a few years ago, 
made a st artling success of an extract called 

“Mary Garden,” and this season is showing 
the same perfume in a very good-looking 
new container which sells for six dollars and 
eight dollars. Another unusually artistic 
bottle exhales a very new bouquet odour 
known as “ Prés de Vous” and makes a hand 
some gift for twelve dollars and fifty cents. 
A slight reminiscent aroma of the woods 
gives the name, * Muses de Bois” to a bou 
quet extract costing ten dollars. 


When nature fails 


There is no gainsaying the allurement of 
pink cheeks—they speak of health, of youth, 
and of beauty. The very best way to attain 
them is to build up the body so well that per 
fect health is the result—this wisdom no one 
questions—but_ unfortunately this greatest 
of all blessings is not given to all the devotees 
who worship at the shrine of health. Even 
those who strive the hardest for a well reg 
ulated system are compelled many times to 
suffer the penalties of ill health. Why pub- 
lish this failure to achieve health and 
its attendant benefits to a careless world? 
Why not smile so 
that the world will 
smile with you? In 
other words, why not 
simulate the flush of 
health, of youth, 
and of beauty, if na 
ture has failed to 
bless you with pink 
cheeks? 

Why not, indeed, 
when you can do so 
without injuring the 
skin? Only be care- 
ful to select a really 
reliable rouge, 
which has passed 
the critical muster 
of expert chemists. 
There is a_ highly 
recommended dry 
rouge, which comes 
in a little box sim 
ilar to the powder 
boxes, and like them 
has a puff and mir- 
ror. There is just 
the slightest mauve 
tinge to this rouge 
which seems to take 
away from the car- 
mine tint that pro- 
claimed to all who 
looked, it was not 
prepared in nature’s labora- 


good 


one 





Ann Haviland can prepare a 


be discovered, and it won’t lose its bloom until 
soap and w ater remove it. An almost endless 
supply of “pink cheeks” can be bought, 
therefore, for twenty-five cents. 


Well groomed hands 


“If my nails could look like this all the 
time,”’ laments the woman who has just paid 
a visit to a professional manicurist. And 
they could, if she were willing to give to them 
five or ten minutes every day. The greatest 
difficulty encountered in manicuring the 
nails is with the cuticle. Few women can 
manipulate the scissors as skillfully as the 
professional manicurist does. The majority 
clip the cuticle, cut it too close, or leave 
ragged edges. But it isn’t necessary to cut 
the cuticle in order to have a satisfactory 
manicure. Instead of the substi- 
tute a bottle of cuticle remover and an orange- 
wood stick. Wrap the stick in a piece of 
cotton, moisten it in the liquid and with it 
push back the cuticle. The dead cuticle readily 
becomes so loosened that it may be wiped 
off with the finger or a towel. 

The remover referred to is a clear, slightly 
scented liquid which is guaranteed to be 
harmless even to the most delicate of skjns. 


sc issors, 


It is not a bleach, neither will it harden 
the cuticle as constant cutting very often 
does. A bottle sells for twenty-five and 
fifty cents. 

If you wish to remove stains under the 
nails, the same chemist has a splendid snow 
white cream. This gives a clean, white ap- 


pearance to the nail, and, as it is a non-irti- 
tant, can be used even where the skin is broken. 
It is not a bleach, but there is a white powder 
which does act as a bleach, removing all dis- 
colorations and stains from the nails—even 
the telltale marks of the cigarette. Both of 
these packages sell for twenty-five cents each. 

,O manicure is 
complete without 
the tinal polish. If 
you prefer a paste, 
there is a_particu- 
larly effective one, 
plain or tinted,which 
is applied with the 
tips of the fingers 
and rubbed to a pol- 
ish by the palm of 
the hand or a buffer, 
giving a_ brilliant, 
water - proot polish 
that is eal by 
washing the hz ands. 
A higher lustre 1s 
given to the nails if 
the polish cake, also 
either plain or tint- 
ed, is rubbed on the 
nails by the palm of 
the hand or by the 
buffer before polish- 
ing with the paste. 





Any of these prep 
arations may be 
bought for twenty- 
five cents. Perhaps 
the quic kes t an 
easiest polish to pro 
duce is with the 
liquid enamel ap 
plied by a_ brush. 
This will not injure the 


nails, and yet gives a high 


tory. A little of this rouge perfume or toilet water which 
cleverly applied will blend so will reflect your personality, and lasting gloss. Twenty- 
completely with the skin that symbolised by a flower en- five and fifty cents are 
nature’s omission will never cased in the scented liquid. the prices of the bottles. 
Harper's Bazar will buy any of these things for you 
There is no extra charge for this service 
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present her with a beautiful 
set of dinnerware? She 
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Some Wives 
Don’t 
Understand 


PEW Wives, 
thoughtful, 


however 
appreciate 


always the strain that busi- 
ness puts upon the nerves of 


men. 


longed and nerve 
upon 


system needs prompt 


gins to tell 


When this strain is pro- 
exhaustion 
the 


be- 


general health, the 


help. 
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not by 
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; of the svstem the ve 
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is based on its extraordi- 
the exhausted nerves and 
ry food they require ; and 


power of instilling fresh vigor and 


stimulation but lastingly 


ver 21,000 practicing 





Lady Henry Somerset, 


Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P., 
the en list-statesman, 


writes trom Londoa 


nent nov 


ny mind a true 
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and Nurse-Maid. 


4» Perfect Service 
ows We All Admire! 
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the smartest 
market, individually styled and 
meet every requirement of the 


quite 
on the 


Madam— Maid —Nurse-Maid and 
Housekeeper, Perfect your Ser- 


vice with a fede Uniforms! 
p= = <a ¢ 


At all good stores or write for booklet *‘H” 


Hi AYS & GREEN 






i Producers of Nurses’ and 
1 also House Dresses. 
352 Fourth Ave., New York 
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| To Barbara and myself awaiting our guests 
in the drawing-room before dinner, the first 
to come was Doria. Her face was a passion 
of excitement. 

“It’s wonderful,” she cried. 
wonderful. Even I didn’t know 
what a great genius Adrian was. 
things he describes—he never saw them. He 
imagined, created. Oh, my God! If only he 
| had lived to finish it.””, She put her two hands 


“More than 
till to day 
All these 


before her eyes and dashed them swiftly 
away “ Jafiery has done his best, poor 
fellow. But oh! the bridges he speaks of 
they're so crude, so crude! I can see every 
one. The murder—you remember?” 
It occurred in the first part of the novel. 
| Three or four splashes of blood on the page 
| instead of ink, and the thing was done. Admir- 


The instinctive high light of the artist. 
“s thought it one of the best things in the 
book, said a 

“Oh!” she waved a 

**How can you say so? 


able 


gesture of disgust. 
It’s horrible. It isn’t 
Adrian. I can see the point where he left it 
to the imagination. Jaffery, with no imagi 
nation, has come in and spoiled it. And then 
the scene on the Barbary Coast of San Fran- 
where Fenton finds Ellina Ray, the 
broken-down star of London musical comedy. 
Adrian never wrote it. It’s the sort of clap 
trap he hated. _Jaffery thought it was neces- 
sary to explain Ellina in the next chapter, and 
so in his dull way, he stuck it in.” 

That scene also had I read. It was a little 
flaming cameo of a low dive on the Barbary 
Coast, and a presentation such as very few 
journalists could give. 

Phat’s pure Adrian,” 


cisco, 


said I brazenly. 


} “Itisn’t. Do you suppose I don’t know the 
) difference between Adrian’s work and that of 

a penny-a-liner like Jatfery?”’ 
1e door opened and Jaffery appeared 


Doria went up to him and took him by the 
lapels of his dress coat. 

‘I’ve read it. It’s a work of genius. 
oh! Jatfery, | do want it to be without 


But, 
a flaw. 


| Don’t hate me, dear—I know you've done all 

that mortal man could do for Adrian and for 
me. But it isn’t your fault if you’re not a 
professional novelist or an imaginative writer 
And you, yourself, said the bridges were 
clumsy. Couldn't you—oh!—I loathe hurting 
you, dear Jatfery—but it’s all the world, all 
eternity to me—couldn’t you get one of 
Adrian’s colleagues—one of the famous 
people’’—she rattled off a few names—**to 
look through the prools and revise them 


just in honour of Adrian’s memory? Couldn't 
you, dear Jaffery?”’ She tugged convulsively 
at the poor old giant’s coat. 

Jaffery’s ruddy face turned as white as 
chalk. She might have slapped it physically 
and it would have worn the same dazed, par- 
alyzed lack of expre ssion. 

“My life,” said he, in a queer toned voice, 

‘my life is only an expre ssion of your wishes. 
rl do as you say. 

‘It’s for Adrian’s sake, Jaffery,” said Doria. 

Jaffery passed his great, glazed hand over 
his stricken face, and seemed to wipe there 
from all traces of day-infesting cares. 

‘But apart from my amateur joining of 
the flats, the book is worthy of Adrian? ‘ 

“Oh, yes,” she cried passionately. "it's 
Adrian in all his maturity, in all his great 
ness.” 

When later, by way of comforting Jaffery, I 
criticised Doria’s outburst, he fell upon me 
as though about to devour me alive. After 
what he had done for her, said I, she ought 
to go on her knees and pray God to shower 
blessings on his head. As it was, she de- 
served whipping. 


Jaffery called me, among other things, an 


| 

| amaz zing ass—he has an Eastern habit of 

| facile vituperation—and roared about the 

drawing-room. The ladies, be it understood, 
hi id retired. 


“You don’t seem to grip the elements of 


| the situation. You haven't the intelligence 
of a rabbit. How in Hades could she know 
I've written the rotten book? She thinks 
it’s Adrian’s. And she thinks I’ve spoiled 
it. She's pe rfectly justified. It doesn't 
seem to strike you,” he went on, “that the 
poor girl’s mental and moral balance depends 

| on the successful carrying out of this ghastly 
farce.” 


“It does, my dear chap.” 

‘No, it doesn’t. I wrote the thing as best I 
could—a labour of love. But it’s nothing 
like Tom Castleton’s work—which she oo 
is Adrian’s. To keep up the deception, I had 
to crab it and say that the faults were mine. 
Naturally, she believes me. 

“All right,” said I, again ‘And when the 
book is published and Adrian’s memory 
flattered and Doria is assured of her menté il 
and moral balance—what then?” 

“I hope she'll be happy,” he answered. 
“Why the blazes do you suppose I’ve worried 
if it wasn’t to give her happiness?”’ 

I could not press my point. I could not 
commit the gross indelicacy of saying: “‘My 
poor friend, where do you come in?” or words 
to that effect. We don’t, and—for the curious 
reason, based on the intense individualism of 
sexual attraction, that no man c an appreciate 
save intellectually another man’s desire for 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 33 


can’t 
fool hunger of his hanes. 


a particular woman—we 


lize the 
poor, 

















I confess, honestly, that during this cop. 
versation I felt somewhat impatient with my 
dear, infatuated friend. There he \ casting 
the largess of his soul at the feet of a blind 
woman, a woman blinded by the bedazzle. 
ment of a false fire, whose flare was his 
religion to intensify. I felt, as I say, impatient 
with Jaffery, although—or was it because? i f 
recognised the bald fact that he was i love with 
Doria to the maximum degree of besottednes. 

You see, when you say to a man y do 
you let the woman kick you?” and |} es 
with a glare of indignation: ‘She | igned 
to touch my unworthy carcass with her 
sacred boot!’’ what in the world ar you to 
do, save resume the interrupted enjoyment 
of your cigar? This I did. 

Doria, seeing him unresentful of kicking § 
continued to kick (when Barbara wasn't 
looking—for Barbara had read her a lecture 
on the polite treatment of trustees and exec 
utors) and made him more her slave than 
ever. He fetched and carried. He reaq 
poetry. He was Custodian of the Sacred 
Rubbers, when the grass was damp. He 
chanted the responses in her Litany of Saint 
Adrian. He sacrificed his golf so that he could 
sit near her. It was very pretty to watch 
them. The contrast between them made 
unceasing appeal. Besides, Doria did not kick 
all the time; there were long spells during 
which, touched bysthe giant’s devotion, she 
repaid it in tokens of tender regard. At such 
times she was as fascinating an elf as one 
could wish to meet on a spring morning 
There is no doubt that, in her way and as ta 
as her Adrian-bound temperament permitte 
she felt grateful to Jaffery. She also felt safe 
in his company. He was like a great St. Ber 
nard dog, she declared to Barbara. 

These idyllic relations continued unrufiled 
for some days, until a letter arrived from the 
eminent novelist to whom, with Doria’s ap 
prov al, Jaflery had sent the proofs. 

\ marvelous story,”’ was the verdict; 
gularly different from ‘The Diamond Gate’ 
only resembling it in its largeness of conceptior 
and the perfection of its kind. The alteration | 
of a single word would spoil it. If an alien 
hand is there, it is imperceptible.” 

\t this splendid tribute Jaffery beamed 
with happiness. He tossed the letter t 
Barbara across the bre akfast table. 

**No alien hand perceptible. Ho! ho! ho! | 
I do believe the old fraud of a book is going | 
to win through. This ought to satisfy Doria, | 
don’t you think so?” 

“It ought to,” said Barbara. ‘I'll sendit f 
up to her room.” 

But Doria with Adrian’s impeccability on | 


the brain—and how could a work of Adrian’s 
be impeccable when an alien hand, howers 
imperceptible, had touched it?—was not 
satistied. Towards noon, when she came jm 
stairs, she met Jaffery on the terrace, with 
a familiar little knitting of the brow. 

“It’s all right up to a point,” she 
handing him back the letter. *‘ Nobody w 
the rudiments of a brain could fail to reco 
the merits of Adrian’s work. But no nov 
is possessed of the critical faculty. I sh 
like to compare the proofs with Adrian's 
original manuscript. Where is it?” 

Here was the question we had all dreaded 
Jafiery lied convincingly. 

“It went to the printers, 
course they’ve destroyed it.’ 

“T thought things were always typed. 

‘Typing takes time,’’ replied Jatlery % 
renely. “And I’m not an advocate of feather 
beds and rose-water baths for printers. As 
I wanted to rush the book out as poem as 
possible, I didn’t see why I should pampe 
them with type. Have you the original man 
uscript of ‘The Diamond Gate’?’ 

“No,” said Doria. 

“Well—don’t you see?” said Jaffery, smiling 

For the first time, I lex Old Man Jelli 
coe. He had brought up his daughter ta 
from the madding mechanics of the literary 
life. To my great relief, Doria swallowed the 
incredible story. 

“It was careless of you not to have givel 










my dear, and of 


special instructions for the manuscript 
be saved, I must say. But if it’s gone, its 
gone. I’m not unrez asonable.’ 

‘I think you are,” said Barbara, who ha 


been arranging flowers in the peo et 
and had emerged onto the terrace. °* 
made Jaffery su ibmit his careful editing to 
expert, and you're honourably bound 
accept the expert’s verdict.’ 

“I do accept it,” she retorted with flashing 
eyes. ‘Have I ever said I didn’t? But I's 
at liberty to keep to my own opinion 

Jafiery scratched his whiskers and screweé 
up his face as he did in moments of perplexity 

‘What exactly do you want changed?” be 
asked. 
“Just those few coarse touches you admit 


are yours.’ 








“Adrian wanted to get an atmosphere 
of rye-whisky and bad tobacco—not tea ane 
strawberries. The eminent novelists ¢ 


comium ha ad aroused the artis t’s pride in bs 
Santen. “‘ My dear Doria,” he went on, very 
(Continued on page 70) 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times as 
large as the 1o-cent size. By saving in packing it offers you 10 per 
cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 











Fed on Vim 


Remember the Wealth of Vitality 
That Lies in Quaker Oats 


spirit and strength—for 


Oats are for animals needing 
horses, not for placid cows. 

This is Nature’s vim-food. 
very essence of energy. 

That is why Quaker Oats is so essential to children. 


Here she concentrates the 


To countless grown-ups, too. It means activity, vivac- 
ity, power for work or play. 
It should be Quaker Oats because these are the choic- 


We pick just the rich, plump, best-fed oats for 
Quaker. Their flavor and aroma make the dish inviting. 
Their fullness gives the utmost vim-producing power 

— out how quickly two big dishes daily can make 
languid people bubble with vitality. 


Quaker Oats 


The Luscious Form of Vim-Food 


est grains. 





Ten pounds per bushel is all we In the homes of a hundred nations 
get from the choicest oats that it is the premier morning dish. 
grow. That is because all the Here it is handy to you. Every 
puny, starved grains are discarded. grocer has it. A simple call for 

You get in these Quaker Oats brings 
flakes just the cream it to you always, and 
of the grain, rich in Quaker at no extra price. 
precious elements. We urge that it 
\nd you get here a Cooker pays, in a food like 
flavor, enhanced by this, to serve the 
our process, which We have made to our most likable form. 
makes the dish extra- — ee rn. sable You want it eaten 
delicious. Zoiler. It is extra large in abundance — want 

— and heavy. We supply it eaten often. The 

Quaker Oats is so Se schon —_ yO Way to insure that is 
rare and _ exquisite in the ideal way. It in- to serve it in this 
that oat lov ers, from sures the fullness of food tempting form. 
all the world over, poate open Ma One serving will 
send to us to get it. convince you. 











10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
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| of Adrian—for Jaffery 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 68) 


“the possessor of the Order of Merit, 


gently, 
knows more about novels than any of us do. If 
it weren't for him | would give you the proofs 


to blue pencil as much as you liked. But I’m 
sure you would make a thundering mess of it.” 

“Of course, do as you please, dear Jaffery. 
I'm quite alone, a woman with nobody to 
turn to’’— Doria smiled with her lips, but 
there was no coordination of her eyes—‘‘as I 
said before, I pass the proofs.’ 

She went quickly through the drawing- 
room door into the house, leaving Jaffery 
still scratching a red whisker. 

“Oh, Lord!” said he, ruefully, 
and ah it now. 

He turned to follow her, but Barbara 
interposed her small body on the threshold. 

‘Don’t be a silly fool, Jaff. You've 
pandered quite enough to her morbid vanity. 
It's your book, isn’t it? You have given it 
birth. You know better than anybody what 
is vital toit. Just you send those proofs straight 
back to the publisher. If you let her persuade 
you to change one word, as true as I’m stand 
ing here, I'll tell her the whole thing, and 
damn the consequences! 

My exquisite Barbara’s rare ‘‘damns” 
were oaths in the strictest sense. They con- 
nected the most irrefragable of obligations. 

“Of course, I’m not going to let her touch 
the thing,” said Jaffery. ‘But I don’t want 
her to look on me as a bullying brute.’ 

“It would be better, both for you and her, 
if she did,”” snapped Barbara. 

For a day or so Doria stood upon her dig- 
nity, treating Jaffery with cold politeness. 
In the mornings, she allowed him to wrap her 
up in her garden chair and attend to her com- 
forts, and then, settled down, she would open 
a volume of Tolstoi and courteously signify 
his dismissal. Jaffery with a hang-dog ex- 
pression went with me to the golf-course, 
where he drove with prodigious muscular 
skill, and putted execrably. Had it not been 
a question of good taste, to say nothing of 
human sentiment, I would have reminded 
him that the thing he was hitting so violently 
was only a little white ball and not poor 
Adrian’s skull. Poor old Jaffery was being 
checked in every vital avenue, not by the 
memory of the man whom he had known and 
loved,,but by his cynical and masquerading 
ghost. It is not given to me, thank God! to 
know from direct speech what Jaffery thought 
is too splendid a 
fellow to have ever said a word in deprecia- 
tion of his once living friend and afterward 
dead rival; but both Barbara and I could, 
with little difficulty, divine the passionate 
struggle between love and hatred, between 
loyalty and tenderness, between desire and 
duty that took place in \jhis chivalrous soul. 
During the term of his punishment he behaved 
in a bearish and most unheroic manner. At 
last, however, Doria forgave him, and permit- 
ted him to read Tolstoi aloud toher. Where- 
upon he mended his manners. 

The day following this reconciliation was 
a Sunday. We had invited Liosha (as we con- 
stantly did) to lunch and dine. She usually 
arrived by an early train in the forenoon and 
returned by the late train at night. But on 
Saturday evening, she asked Barbara, over 
the telephone, for permission to bring a friend, 


“I've gone 


| a gentleman staying in the boarding house, 


the happy possessor of a car, who would 
motor her down. His name was Fendihook. 
Barbara replied that she would be delighted 
to see Liosha’s friend, and of course came 
back and speculated as to who and what this 


| Mr. Fendihook might be. 


We consulted Jaffery. ‘Never heard of 
him,” he growled. ‘‘And I don’t like to hear 
of him now. That young woman’s running 
loose a vast deal too much.” 

‘*What an old dog in the manger you are!” 
cried Barbara. 

On Sunday morning we saw Mr. Fendihook 
for ourselves. met the car, a two-seater, 
which he drove himself, at the front door, 
and perceived between a motoring cap worn 
peak behind and a tightly buttoned Burberry 
coat a pink, fleshy, clean shaven face, from 
the middle of which projected an enormous 
cigar. I helped Liosha out. 

‘This is Mr. Fendihook.” 

“Commonly called Ras 
your service,” said he. 

I smiled and shook hands and gave the car 
into the charge of my chauffeur, who ap- 
peared from the stable-yard. In the hall, 
aided by Franklin, Mr. Ras Fendihook di- 
vested himself of his outer wrappings and re- 
vealed a thickset man of medium height, 
rather flashily attired. I know it is narrow- 
minded, but I have a prejudice against a 
black and white check suit, and a red necktie 
threaded through a gold ring. 

‘Against the rules?’’ he asked, holding up 
his cigar, a very good one, on which he had 
reti tined the band. 

“By no means, 
the house.” 

‘Tiptop!” He looked around the hall. 
“You seem to have a bit of all right here.” 

“TI told you you would like it. Every- 
body does,’ said Liosha. ‘Ah, Barbara, 
dear!” She ran to meet her. We followed. 
Mr. Fendihook was presented. I noticed, 


Fendihook, at 


’ said J, ““we smoke all over 








with a little shock, that he had kept o 
his gloves. 

“Very kind of you to let me come doy, 
madam. I thought a bit of a blow would 
our fair friend good.” 

Barbara took off Liosha, looking ye 
handsome and fresh beneath the motor-y¢ 
to her room, leaving me with Mr. Fendihog, 
As he preceded me into the drawing-room | 
saw a bald patch like a tonsure in the mid 
of a crop of coarse brown hair. He , 
vanced to the open French window 

Garden’s all right. Must take a |p 
doing. Who are our friends? The long g 
the short of it, aren’t they?” 

He alluded to Jaffery and Doria, who we, 
strolling on the lawn. I told him their nam 


“Jaffery Chayne. Why, that’s the cy 
Mrs. Prescott’s always talking about, }y 
gui irdian or something.” 

“Her trustee,” said I, “and an intima 


frie ‘nd of her late husband.’ 

h!” said he, with a twinkle in his ey 
which, I will swear, signified “ Then there 
at Prescott after all!” He waved his cigy 

“Introduce me.” 

I performed the introductions. Then 
conversation did not start spontaneous 
Mr. Fendihook once more looked around, no 
ded at the landscape approvingly, and 0; 
more said “ Tiptop!”’ 


_ That's what I want to have,” he « 
tinued, ‘“‘ when I can afford to retire and sett 
down. None of your gimcrack modern ig: 


a desirable residential ne ighbourhood, 

an English gentleman’s country house. 
“It’s your ambition to be an Englis 

gentleman, Mr. Fendihook?” queried Dor 

He laughed good-humouredly. N 
you're pulling my leg.” 

I saw that he was not lacking in shrewdnes 

Susan, never far from Jaffery during he 
offtime, came running up. 

“Hailo, is that your young ’un?” M 
Fendihook asked. ‘Come and say how d’ 
do, Gwendoline.” 

Susan advanced shyly. He shook hand 
with her, chucked her under the chin a 
paid her the ill compliment of saying tha 
she was the image of her father. Jaffery sto 
with folded arms, holding the bowl of his pip: 
in one hand, and looked down on Mr. Fendi- 
hook as on some puazling insect. 

“Do you mind if I take off my gloves? 
our strange visitor asked. 

“Pray do,” said I. The sight of the fellow 
wandering about a garden bareheaded and | 
gloved in yellow chamois leather had begunt 





affect my nerves. He peeled them off. j 
“Look here, Gwendoline Arabella, 
dear,” he cried. ‘‘ Catch!’ 


He made a feint of throwing them. 
“Haven't you caught ’em?” 


She a at the man open-mouthed, 
behold, his hands were empty. 

“Tut, tut!” said he. ‘* Perhaps you can 
catch a handkerchief.” He flicked a red silk 
handkerchief from his pocket, crumpled it 
into a ball and threw, but like the gloves i 
vanished. ‘‘Now where has it gone to?’ 

Susan, who had shrunk beneath Jafiery’s 
protecting shadow, crept forward fascinated 
Mr. Fendihook took a sudden step or tw 
towards a flower bed, 

“Why there it is! 

He stretched out a hand and there befor 
our eyes the handkerchief hung limp over 
the pruned top of a standard rose. 

“Have you ever talked to angels, 
ta? No? Well, I have. Look.” 

He threw half-crowns up into the air unt 
they disappeared into the central blue, a 
then held a ventriloquial conversation, not ! 
the best of taste, with the celestial spirits 
who having caught the coins announced the 
intention of sticking to them. But heat 
of reporting to headquarters prey ailed, 
one by one the coins dropped and jingled 
his hand. We applauded. Susan regard 
him as she would a god. 

“Can you do it again?” 
lessly. 

“Lord bless you, Euste cia, I can keep 
doing it all day long. Here!” he burst int 
alaugh. ‘I’m blowed if any of you know wi 
I am—I’m the One and Only Ras Fendiho 
—Illusionist, Ventriloquist ‘and General \ 
riety Artist. Haven’t you ever seen my turn: 

We confessed we had missed the priviles 

“Well, well, it’s a queer world,” he si 
philosophically. ‘“You’ve never heard. 
me—and perhaps you two ge sntlemen are bE 
bugs in your own line—and I've never heat 
of you. 

Just then Barbara came out of the hous 
Liosha following. Mr. Ras Fendihook wet 
to meet his hostess. Doria, Jatiery and ! 
looked at one another in mutual and dismay” 
comprehension. . 

‘He’s—he’s marvelious! * declared Susi! 

“He is,” said Jaffery, “‘and even that jew 
of language doesn’ t express him.’ ; 

“My dear,” said I, ‘‘you stick close toh him 
all day, as long as mummy will let you.” 

I have never got the credit I deserved {0 
the serene wisdom of that suggestion. 
through lunch, all through the long afternoo 

(Continued on page 72) 
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patterns in silver change, but 
the silver is always sterling, 
Furs are worn with a difference, 
but sables and ermines continue. 
Jewelers offer new designs, but 
a flawless diamond is never 
passee. So the quality of 
Crane’ Linen Lawn persists’ 
through all the changes of 
color, shape, size and border 
demanded by Fashion. 
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5 yards of 23-inch or 24 yards of 45- 
inch plain Cheney ‘‘Shower-Proof’”’ Foulard. Sizes: 34 
to 40 inches bust measure. Price 50 cents, 


For the matinee or other semi- 

formal function, printed silks are CHEN EY 
just the thing. Dainty, without I K 

being too delicate. Durable, si S 
though soft and light. Ex- 

quisite in color and design. 

Wouldn't you like a gown or 

two of these charming Cheney 

Silks? Then, ask for them by 

name at your dealer's. “They 


are: Cheney “Shower-Proof” 
Foulard, Samara Silk, Crépe 








This pattern sola 


Harpers Bazar, 


‘Papilio Southern Honeyed Pecans 


A dear old black mammy’s most cherished secret,—a 
Candy triumph in sweets. Most tempting in flavor and delicacy, 


—a refined confection of the highest order. Fora limited 
time we will send a 
Correspondence Sample Box for 50 Cents 


Invited PAPILIO COMPANY, Carnegie Studios, New York 








Algerian, Crepe Velour and Our booklet, ‘‘Cheney Silks, Why 
Crinkled Crépe. 


People Should Buy Them, ’’ sent 
postpaid on request. 


CHENEY BROTHERS, Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, NEW YORK 
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yel be free from its stress and turmoil, to enjoy 


Ae 

Cast the quiet and refinement of the home and yet be free 
re, 7 from the cares of housekeeping, to combine the max 
ixticth imum of convenience and luxury with the minimum 

a of care and cost,—that is the art of LIVING.” 

4 
Street 


The Ideal 
Place _9/ Abode 


Ideal in location, furnishings, cuisine 
and service. 


Near the Plaza entrance to Central 
Park, opposite Metropolitan Club, with- 
in easy access of theatres, clubs and 
shopping centers. 


Luxurious apartments, single or en suite, 
furnished or unfurnished, for long or 
short periods. Write or call. . 
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fo urtecn “TO dwell within the portals of the great city and 
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This container 
keeps the pow- 
der clean and 
dry and con- 
serves its per- 
fume. 


The Peerless Powder 
in the Perfect Package 


The Tetlow Box has a telescoping cover and an inner 
container from which the powder may be poured into 
} i the puff-box without sp‘lling. The superiority of 


HENRY TETLOW’S 





GOSSAMER 


was positively established in 1876, when the Judges of 
the Centennial Exposition awarded highest honors to the 
Henry Tetlow preparations, stating “‘that for purity of 
material, naturalness of effect and harmlessness to the 
skin, they are superior to any exhibited by the world.”’ 
Today, Henry Tetlow’s Face Powder is widely used in 
Europe in preference to French powders. Henry Tetlow’s 
Gossamer has never been surpassed as a quality prepara- 
tion for the woman of fashion and refinement. Made in 
White, Flesh, Pink, Cream and Brunette tints. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


HENRY TETLOW CO., Philadelphia 
Seen, Established in | 849 
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Note How Van Camp’s— 


the Country Over— Dominates the 


Mid-Day Meal 


One lady writes as follows: 
Aid Society it 


there, save 


“At a meeting of our Ladies’ 


was discovered that every woman 


one, was a user of Van Camp's. 


So it would often happen if the question were 
brought up. This is truly The National Dish. 


But not in homes only. Thousands of places 
where men lunch downtown serve Van Camp's 
today. The old-style baked beans ceased to 
attract men when they tasted Van Camp's at 
home. 


And this is all due to the dish itself. We 


have simply asked people to taste Van Camp's. 
The flavor and zest have won them. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorK «BEAN AKED WITH 


S Tomato SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Chefs in our kitchens have worked 20 years on this 
dish. ‘They have learned how to select the right beans— 
by analysis. They have learned how to create this zestful 


sauce. They have learned how to bake—in modern 
steam ovens—so the beans come out nut-like, mealy and 
whole. 


The users have stopped home baking. And they 
have stopped buying less delicious ready-baked beans. 
Please give this great dish, which has won so many, a 
chance to win you and yours. 


If you find your first can less delightful than we say, 
your grocer will refund your money. 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from pase 70) 


until it was Susan’s bedtime, her obedience 
to my command saved over and over again a 
tense situation. To the guest in her house, 
Barbara was the perfection of courtesy. But 
beneath the mask of convention raged fury with 
—_ t. She had never heard a man say “Right 
oh!” toa butler when offered a second helping 
of a ling. She had never dreamed of the 
possibility of a strange table-neighbour lay 
ing his hand on hers and requesting her to 
“take it from me, my dear.” It sent awful 
shivers down her spine to hear my august self 
illuded to as her “old man.” To her confusion, 
he presupposed her intimate acquaintance with 
» personalities of the World of Variety 


Phat’s where [ came across little Evie 
Bostoch ie said confidentially, “‘a clipper, 
wasn't she? Just before she ran off with 
that contortionist—-you know who I mean 
handsome chap what’ s his name?—oh, of 
course you know him. 

My poor Barbara! Daughter of a distin 


a K.C.B., assumed to 
a Boneless Wonder! 


guished Civil servant 
be on friendly terms with 


I sniggered—I couldn't help it—at Bar 
bara’s fac He went on with his reminis 
cences. Barbara nearly wept, whilst I, 
though displeased with Liosha for introducing 


such an incongruous element into my family 


circle, took the rational course of deriving from 
the fellow considerable entertainment. Jaffery 
wo wae! have done the same as myself, had not 
his sponsibility as Liosha’s guardian 
weig dad heavily upon him. He frowned, and 
ate in silence, vastly. Doria, like my wife, I 
could see was shocked. The only two who, 
beside myself, enjoyed our guest were Susan 
and Liosha. Well, Susan was nine year old 
and a meal at which a guest broke her whole 
decalogue of table manners at once—to say 
nothing of the performance of such miracles 
as squeezing an orange into nothingness 
without the juice running out, and = subse- 
quently extracting it from the neck of an 
agonised mother—-was a feast of memorable 


could be excused. But 
Liosha? Liosha, pupil of the admirable Mrs. 
Considine? Liosha, descendant of proud 
Albanian chieftains who had lain in gory beds 
for cer How could she admire this 
peculiarly vulgar, although, in his own line, 
irly accomplished person? Yet her 
tion was obvious. She sat by my side, 
grand and radiant, proud of the wondrous 
gift she had bestowed on us. She acclaimed 
his tricks, she laughed at his anecdotes, she 
urged him on to further exhibition of prowess. 

After lunch Susan obeyed my instructions 
and stuck very close to Mr. Fendihook. Doria 
retired for her afternoon Jatfery went 


gaudiness Susan 


ituries? 


pecult 
admira 


rest 


off by himself in dudgeon. Barbara took 
Liosha aside and cross-examined her on the 
subject of Mr. Fendihook and, as far as hos 


signified her non-appreciation 
of the guest. After a time [ took him into the 
billiard room, Susan following. The whole 
party later reassembled for tea in the drawing 
Fendihook’s first words to Liosha were 


pitality allowed 


room. 
“Hallo, my Balkan Queen, how have you 
been getting on? 
“Very well, thank you, smiled Liosha. 


He turned to Jaffery. ‘She's not up to her 


usual form to-day But sometimes she’s a 
fair treat! I give you my word.’’ 

He laughed loudly and winked. Jaffery, 
whose agility in repartee was rather physical 


than mental, glowered at him, rumbled some 


thing unintelligible beneath his breath, and 
took tea out to Doria on the terrace. 
‘Seems to have got the pip,” Mr. Fendi 
hook remarked cheerfully. 
Barbara, with icy politeness, offered him 
tea. He refused, explaining that he never 


drank tea in the afternoon. 

“Could L have a whisky and soda, old pal?” 

The drink was brought. He pledged Bar 
bara, nodded to Liosha and pulled at his 
drink. But Liosha did not respond. A hard 
look appeared in her eyes and the knuckles 
of her hand showed white. Presently she 
rose and went onto the terrace, where she 
found Jaffery fixing a rebellious rug around 
Doria’s feet. And this is what happened. 

*Jaff Chayne,” she said, “I want to have 
a word with you. You'll excuse me, Doria 
but Jaff Chayne’s as much my trustee as he 
is yours. I have business to talk.’ 

Jaflery strode off with Liosha. 
they were out of earshot, she said: 

‘Are you going to marry her?’ 

“Who?” 

* Doria.” 

Jatiery bent black brows on her. 

“What the blazes has that got to do with 


As soon as 


you? Just you mind your own business. And 
now I want a word with you. What do you 
mean by bringing that howling cad down 
here? 


“It’s you who howl, not he. He’s a very 
kind gentleman and very clever, and he makes 
me laugh. He’s not like you.” 

He’s a performing gorilla,” cried Jaffery. 

‘And you're jus st going to drop him. Do you 
unders ti and?” 

*Shan’t!”’ said Liosha. 

“You shall. You're not going to be seen 
outside the house with him.” 

There was battle clamourous and a trifle 
undignified. They said the same things over 


and over again. 
into a fury 


Both had worked themselves 


Finally, Liosha turned and marched superbly 
away. Jaffery started in pursuit and overtook 
her in the middle of the lawn. 

‘Anyhow, you'll take the infernal fellow 
away now and never bring him here again,” 


“It’s Hilary's house, not yours,” she replied, 

* Well, ask him.” 

“IT will. Hilary!” 

At her hail and beckon, I left the terrace 
where Mr. Fendihook had been discoursing 
irrepressibly the Bohemian advantages 
of widowhood to a quivering Doria, and ad- 
vanced to meet her, a flushed and _ bright 
eyed Juno 

“Would you like me to bring Ras Fendi 


on 


hook here again?” 

‘Tell her straight,” said Jaffery. 

“Mr. Fendihook is not quite r IL hesi 
tated——“*not quite the kind of person, my 
dear, that we're accustomed to meet.’ 5 

“You and Barbara would like me to take 
him away right now? 

It was very difficult for me. Personally, 
I enjoyed the frank, untrammelled and pro 


digiously accomplished scion of a vulgar race 
But to everyone ol my household, save Susan, 
who did not count, he was—I admit, deserved 
ly” an object of loathing. 

‘The beginning and end of 
my dear,” said I, “is that 
gentleman.” 

* All right,” 


She left me 


the matter, 
he’s not quite a 


said Liosha, **now I know 
and sailed to the terrace I use 
the metaphor advisedly. She had a way of 
wi king like a full rigged ship before a breeze. 
*Ras Fendihook, it’s time we were going. 
Barbara asked conventionally: ** Won't you 
stay to supper?” 
“Great Scott, exclaimed. “No 
offence meant You're very kind But it’s 
Ladies’ Night at the Rats and I’m White 
Rat for the evening and the Queen of Sheba’s 

coming as my guest.’ 
“Who are the Rats?” 
Even | knew of the 


no!” he 


asked Doria 
famous Inner Brother- 


hood of Variety Artists, and 1 explained with 
a learned inaccuracy that evoked a semi- 
circular grin on the pink, fleshy face of Mr. 


Ras Fendihook. 


“Out! Thank goodness!” said Barbara, 
as the two-seater scuttered down the drive. 
“Ve 5, indeed, said Doria. 


Jaifery shook his fist at the disappearing car. 
“One of these days, Ul! break his 
“Why?” asked Doria, sharply. 

“IT don't like him,” said Jatfery. ‘* And 


Neck 


he’s 


taking her out to dine among all that music- 
hall crowd. It’s damnable! 

‘For the lady whose father stuck pigs in 
Chicago,” said Doria. “1 shoul 1 think it was 
rather a rise in the social scale.’ 

And she went indoors with her nose in 
the air. To every one save the puzzled Jatf- 


ery, it was obvious that she disapproved of 
his interest in Liosha. 

“The Greater Glory” came out in due season, 
pi wzzled the reviewers and made a sensation; 
a greater sensation even than a legitimate 
“The Diamond Gate” dictated by 


successor to 


the spirit of Tom ayes The contrast 
Was so extraordina so inexplicable. It 
was generally preg ta that no writer but 
Adrian Boldero, in the world’s history, had 


ever revealed two such distinct literary per- 
sonalities. His death was deplored as the 
greatest loss sustained by English letters since 






Keats. The press could do nothing but hail 
the new book as a masterpiece. Barbara and 
myself, who, alone of mortals, knew the 
strange history of the two books, did not agree 
with the press. In sober truth, “The Greater 
Glory” was not a work of genius; for, after all, 
the only hallmark of a work of genius that 


you can put your finger on is its haunting 
quality. That quality Tom Castleton’s work 
possessed ; Jaffery Chayne’s did not. I say this 
in no way to disparage my dear old friend, but 
merely to present his work in true proportion. 

Of course Jaffery beamed with delight. His 
forlorn hope had succeeded beyond his dreams. 
He had also astonished himself enormously. 

“It’s darned Bot d to let you and Barbara 
know,” said he, **that I’m not a mere six foot 
of beef and thirst, but that I'm a chap with 


brains, and he turned over a bundle of 
press-cuttings—*and ‘poetic fancy’ and ‘mas- 
ter of the Semen heart’ and ‘penetrating in- 
sight into the soul of things’ and ‘uncanny 
knowledge of the complexities of womans 
nature.’ Ho!ho! ho! That’s me, Jaff Chayne, 
whom you've disregarded all these years. 


And it’s selling like blazes.” 

It did not enter his honest head to envy 
the dead man his fresh ill-gotten fame. He 
accepted the success in the large simplicity 
of spirit that had enabled him to conceive 


and write the book. His poorer human 
thoughts and emotions centered in the hope 
that now Adrian’s restless ghost would be 
laid forever and that for Doria there would 
open a new life in which she could find a spark 


in her own bosom responsive to his devo tion. 
For the tumultuous moment, however, Adrian’s 
name was on all men’s tongues. Either bylaw of 
irony or perhaps for intrinsic merit, the bridges 
to whose clumsy construction Jaffery, like a0 
(Continued on page 74) 
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“Never do for yourself what Jane Jarvis of 
Harper’s Bazar can do for you’’ 


Before you leave your boudoir in the morning, take a pad and pencil and _ jot 
down the things you need. Send the list to Jane Jarvis. Then forget the annoy- 
ance, and use the hours you would have spent in the shops for rest and pleasure. 


Do your Shopping by Proxy —Write to Jane Jarvis of Harper’s Bazar 


Rain or shine, Jane Jarvis and her assistants are at work. 
Even before the shops know the latest Paris fashions, Jane 
Jarvis can tell you of the new ideas that are developing in the 
Paris ateliers. Harper’s Bazar is more closely in touch 
with the famous Paris houses than any magazine in America. 
Therefore, Jane Jarvis of Harper’s Bazar can select all the little 
things for your wardrobe better than anyone else. 


She knows all of the best shops in New York and also the little 
places where wonderful values are often found. And shopping 
for you is a pleasure for which no charge is made. 


Jane Jarvis’ greatest success is with the woman for whom she 
buys everything. She learns to know her tastes and just what 
is becoming to her, and remembers that her little girl is ten years 
old, wears her hair cropped, and must have only tailored hats. 


This intimate touch makes it possible to give a really personal 
service; to get what you want in the quickest way and with as 
little trouble as possible. 


The customer is always right, and money will be promptly refunded in case 
you are not entirely satisfied. 


Write to Jane Jarvis—Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE, No. 1100, 119 West 40th St. New York 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 72) 


idiot, had confessed, had been picked out by 
many reviewers as typical instances of Adrian 
Boldero’s new style. Such blunders were 
flies in Doria’s healing ointment. She alluded 
to the reviewers in disdainful terms 

Meanwhile Jaffery lingered on in London, 
in the cheerless little eyrie in Victoria Street, 
with no apparent intention of ever leaving it. 
Arbuthnot of The Daily Herald, satirically 
inquiring whether he wanted a job or still 
yearned for a season in Mayiair, he consigned, 
in his grinning way, to perdition. 

The need of a holiday amid the bricks and 
mortar of Victoria Street may have impressed 
Arbuthnot, but it did not impress me. I 
tackled him one day, at lunch, at the club, 
assuming my most skeptical manner. 

“Well,” said he, “there’s Doria. 
body must look after her.”’ 

* Doria,” said I, “is a young woman, per- 
fectly capable of looking after herself. And if 
she does want a man’s advice, she can always 
turn to me.” 

*And there’s Liosha.” 

* Liosha,”” L remarked judiciously, “is also 
a young woman capable of looking after her 
self. If she isn’t, she has given you very 
definitely to understand that she’s going to 
try. Have you had any more interesting 
evenings out lately?” 

“No,” he growled. “She's offended with 
me because | warned her off that low-down 
bounder.’ 

“IT think you did your best,” said I, “to 
make her take up with him.” 

He protested. We argued the point, and | 
think I got the best of the argument. 

“Well, anyhow,” he said with an air of in 
fantile satisfaction, *“‘she can’t marry him.” 

“Who's going to prevent her, if she wants 
to?”’ 

“The law of 
mightily pleased. 


Some- 


England.” He laughed, 
“The beggar is married 


| already. I’ve found that out. He’s got three 


or four wives in fact—oh, a dreadful hound 
but only one real one with a wedding ring, and 
she lives up in the north with a pack of 
children.” 

“All the more dangerous for Liosha to 


associate with such a villain.” 








He waived the suggestion aside. No fear 
of that, said he. It was not Liosha’s game. 
Hers was an Amazonian kind of chastity. 

**Look here,” said I, “the idea of a vast 
hairy chap like you devoting his life to keeping 
a couple of young widows out of mischief is 
preposterous. Try me with something else.” 

Then, being in good humour, he told me 
the real reason. He was writing another book. 

He was writing another novel and he did 
not want any one to know. He was getting 
along famously. He had had the story in his 
head for a long time. Glad to talk about it; 
he sketched the outline very picturesquely. A 
queer thing had happened to the man Jaffery. 
The born novelist had just discovered himself 
and clamoured for artistic self-expression. He 
was writing this book just because he could 
not help it Vhat was going to become of it 


| when written, I did not inquire. It was 


rather too delicate a matter. Jaffery Chayne 
could be nothing else than Jaffery Chayne. 
A new novel published by him would resemble 
“The Greater Glory.” And then there would be 
the deuce to pay. If he published it under his 
own name, he would render himself liable to 
the charge of having stolen a novel from the 
dead author of “The Greater Glory,” and so 
complicate this already complicated web of 
literary theft. 

Anyhow, there he was, perfectly happy, peg- 
ging away at his novel, looking after Doria, 
pretending to look after Liosha, and enjoy- 
ing the society of a few cronies. When he 
wanted healthy, fresh air he came down to us 
to see Susan; when he wanted anything else 
he went to see Doria, which was almost 
daily. 

Doria was living now in the flat surrounded 
by the Lares and Penates consecrated by 
Adrian. Now and then for purposes of airing 
and dusting, she entered the awful room 
neither servants nor friends were allowed to 
cross the threshold. Adrian was the focus 
of her being. She put heavy tasks on Jaffery, 
all of which had to do with the perpetua- 
tion of Adrian’s memory. . . . And all the 
time Jaffery obeyed her sovereign behests 
without a murmur and without a hint that he 
desired reward for his servitude. But, to 
those gifted with normal visions, signs were 
not wanting that he chafed, to put it mildly, 
under this forced worship of Adrian; and to 
those who knew Jaffery it was obvious that 
this one-sided arrangement could not last 
forever. That the man loved her, Doria 
was fully aware; she was not devoid of 
elementary sense; but she accepted it, as she 
accepted everything else, as her due, and 
perhaps rather despised Jaffery for his meek- 
ness. She considered herself his intellectual 
superior, and did not realise that a change 
was bound to come in their relations. It came, 
inevitably. 

One day in June they sat together on the 
balcony of the St. John’s Wood flat, in the soft 
afternoon shadow, both conscious of queer 
isolation from the world below. Jaffery said 


something about a nest midway on a cliffside 
overlooking the sea where, he believed, true 


happiness might be found. 
timentally: 

“Yes, a little house, covered with clematis 
on a ledge of cliff, with the sea-gulls wheeling 
about it. Away from everything,” she 
tinued, ‘“‘and two people who loved 
great, great love—”" 

Her eyes were fixed on the motor omnj 
buses passing up and down Maida Vale at 
the end of her road. Her lips were parted 
the ripeness of youth and health rendered her 
adorable. She was too desirable for Jaffery’s 
self-control. He bent forward in his chair 
they were sitting face to face, and put his 
great hand on her knee. 

“Why not we two?” 

It was silly, sentimental, schoolboyish 
what you please; but the dec laration Was 
made. 

Doria switched her knee away sharply 

“What do you mean?” she asked. ~ 

*You know very well what I mean,” he 
said. “I love you and I want you, and [’]| 
never be happy till I get you.” 

“Why spoil things by talking of the im- 
possible?” 

“The word has no 
exist,” said Jaffery. 

“It exists very much indeed,” she returned. 

**Not with an obstinate devil like me.” 

“You'll drive me into hysterics,”’ she cried 
and fled to the drawing-room. 

He followed, impatiently. 

*T thought you were Adrian’s friend,” she 
accused very erect, brave elf facing horrible 
ogre—and, either by chance or design, her 
hand touched and held the tip of a great 
silver-framed photograph of her late hus- 
band. 

“| think I’ve proved it,’ said Jaffery 
“I’m only saying to you what every honest 
man has the right to say to the free woman he 
loves.” 

* But I’m not a free woman. I’m bound to 
Adrian. That’s why it’s shameful and dis 
honourable of you,’’—his blue eyes flashed 
dangerously and he clenched his hands, but 
heedless she went on—** yes, mean and base 
and despicable of you to wish to betray him. 
Adrian——”’ 

“Oh, don’t talk drivel. It makes me sick. 
Leave Adrian alone and listen to a living 
man,” he shouted, all the pent-up intellectual 
disgusts and sex jealousies bursting out in a 
mad gush. “A real live man who would walk 
through Hell for you!”’ He caught her frail 
body in his great grasp, and she vibrated like 
a bit of wire caught up by a dynamo. “My 
love for you has nothing whatever to do with 
Adrian. I’ve been as loyal to him as one man 
can be to another, living and dead. By God, 
I have! Ask Hilary and Barbara. But I 
want you. I’ve wanted you since the first 
moment I set eyes on you. You've got into 
my blood. You're going to love me. You're 
going to marry me, Adrian or no Adrian.” 

He bent over her and she met the passion 
in his eves bravely. She did not lack courage. 
And her eyes were hard and her lips were 
white and her face was pinched into a mar- 
ble statuette of hate. Unconscious that his 
grip was giving her physical pain he con- 
tinued: 

“I’ve waited for you. I’ve waited for you 
from the moment I heard you were engaged 
to the other man. And I'll go on waiting 
But, by God!’’—and, not knowing what he 
did, he shook her backwards and forwards- 
“Til not go on waiting forever. You—you 
little bit of mystery—you little bit of eter- 
nity—you—you—ah!” 

With a great gesture he released her. But 
the poor ogre had not counted on his strength 
His unwitting violence sent her spinning, and 
she fell, knocking her head against a sofa 
He uttered a gasp of horror, and in an instant 
lifted her and laid her on the sofa, and on his 
knees beside her, with remorse oversurging 
his passion, behaved like a penitent fool 
Doria, who was not hurt in the least, sat up 
and pointed to the door. 

“Go!” she said. ‘Go. 
but a brute.” 

Jaffery rose from his knees and regarded 
her in the hebetude of reaction. 

“IT suppose I am, Doria, but it’s my way 
of loving you.” 

She still pointed. ‘‘Go,” she said tone 
lessly. ‘‘I can’t turn you out, but if Adrian 
was alive—Ha! ha! ha!—” she laughed with 
a touch of hysteria. ‘‘How do you dare, you 
barren rascal—how do you dare to think you 
can take the place of a man like Adrian? — 

The whip of her tongue lashed him again 
to sudden fury. He picked her up bodily and 
held her in spite of struggles, just as you or 
I would hold a cat or a rabbit. 

“You little fool,” said he, ‘don’t you know 
the difference between a man and a—” | 

Realisation of the tragedy struck him as 
a spent bullet might have struck him on the 
side of the head. He turned white. : 

“All right,” said he in a changed voice. 
Easy on. I'm not going to hurt you 

He deposited her gently on the sola and 
strode out of the room. 


Doria replied sen. 
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(To be continued in the March issue) 
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Right Living 
Includes Bran 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. 
Most people who omit it 
must take drugs. Brighter 
days come to those who 





eat it. 

But common bran is 
gritty. In Pettijohn’s the 
bran is soft and tender. 
It is hardly apparent, yet 
the food is one-fourth bran. 


These luscious flakes of 
soft white wheat form a 
dainty morning dish. It 
betters the breakfast and 
betters the day. You'll 
enjoy it. 


ettijohns 


If your grocer hasn't Petti- 
john’s, send us his name and 15 
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cents in stamps. We will send 
one package by parcel post. 
After that get Pettijohn’s at 
your store. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. 
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European Spas 
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heated water (104°) 
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Virginia 


February 
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ideal months for taking the 


CURE 


Golf Links, Waters, Baths, and 
Mountain Scenery, Nowhere 
Equalled. 
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HETHER your 
maid opens the 


door, waits on the table, 
or does general housework, be 
sure her appearance contributes 
to the atmosphere of your home. 


Let her wear one of the smart- 
looking Dix-Make Uniforms, and 
the impression she will create will at 
once be one of tone and refinement. 


Dix-Make Uniforms for Nurses and 
Maids are inexpensive, though they are 
recognized as the best obtainable. Worn 
in leading komes, hotels and hospitals 
everywhere. 
Model _ illustrates 
one of our many 
Maid Uniform 
styles, No. 296, 
price $3.00. 
os Dix-Make House 
& Porch Dresses 
\¥ are tasteful and 
modish, while 
designed for all 
“ practical 
needs 

















Sold by 
leading stores, 
in many Styles 
Jor all sizes. 


HENRY A. DIX 
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GREASELESS 


Before going outdoors 
massage your face with 
Creme de Meridor. 
It will protect your com- 
plexion against rough 
weather and prevent 
dry and chapped skin. 
Creme de Meridor 
is used by over a_ million 
American women. It is abso- 
lutely greaseless and will not 
grow hair. 


Mizzi Hajos, theatrical star, says: 


“Creme de 

Meridor is 

excellent. I / 

use it both x 

on and off 

the stage.” 
You will never know the 
delight of using a really 
fine, dainty face powder 
until you have tried De 
Meridor Face Powder. 
Made in four tints. “It’s 
the finishing touch to 
loveliness.” 

Creme De Meridor and De 
Meridor Face Powder, 
at all good stores 
25c and 50c 
Sample of each sent on request 
The De Meridor Co. 

6 Johnes St., Newburgh, N.Y. 
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PROSPECTIVE 


BRIDE 


COMES TO 
NEW YORK 


to do her shopping, 
will find that we can be of great assistance 
to her. We are specialists in catering for 
weddings and the attendant festivities, and 
have a fund of ideas for imparting novelty and 
charm to the entertainment of the bridal party; 
the wedding reception, etc.,etc. 

On request we will be pleased to send 


| free our booklet ‘Wedding Suggestions. 


628 Fifth Ave. 
Visitors to New York City 
Established in 1839 
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Lichtenstein Millinery Company 
ANNOUNCE 


A Special Shipment 


of 


Advance Spring Mode/s 


of 


Tailored Hats 
Evening and Afternoon Gowns 


‘Tailored Suits and 


Blouses 


These models were personally selected 
by Mr. J. Lichtenstein and are 
suitable for wear at VVinter Resorts. 


Fifth Avenue, 47th and 48th Streets, New York 
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though by that familiar womanly act she 
entered upon a sovereignty which was merely 
her due 

“She carries it off!—-my word, she does!”’ 
thought Durrant, with half reluctant admir 
ation 

Meanwhile, he took the tea she handed him, 
ind they began a disconnected conversation 
which had but littl to do with the things 
each was bursting to say—which, however, 
she was too proud and he, as yet, too shy to 
say. She inquired after Lord Wing, and was 
informed that he was at Claridge’s Hotel 
very well—‘though he looks like a walking 
corpse, as usual! He won't see anybody but 
the two or three booksellers who collect for 
him-—and a few of his relations—women 
who don’t mind being snubbed All his old 
political friends declare he cuts them in the 
treets 

But Lord Wing, it seemed, had no inten 
tion of staying in town. He was going back 
to Warwickshire as soon as he had seen his 
son and his son’s new wife 

Mrs. Wing listened in silence. But it was 
a silence full of energy. The young solcier 
felt her, as it were, charged to the muzzle; 
though exactly why and how she should make 
this impression upon him, he could not have 
explained. After all, her explosion was over; 
it was now rather a question of picking up the 
pieces. Presently, as they talked, he found 
himself comparing some old recollections of her 
that haunted the back of his mind, with the 
living woman sitting behind the tea-table 
He had seen her once or twice at balls in his 
irst youth, though he could not recall that 
they had ever actually made acquaintance. 
But he remembered her—vividly. In white 
always—tall, thin, fareuche—in the charge 
of an aunt, who kept a strict eye upon her. 
She seemed a discontented sort of girl then, 
with few friends; and not quite handsome 
enough to make up for it But she'd blos 
somed out now! 

“Alec! Where have you been all this 
time?”’ cried Mrs. Wing. For the door had 
opened, and Alec Wing stood looking at the 
pair at tea, his sunburnt face aglow with 








amusement and pleasure 

“Couldn't help it, darling’ I was having 
a chat with Burnett, the old house-steward 
here—great pal of mine. And I was tele 
phoning to that man we saw in the park ; 

“Oh, but Alex Lord Wing's coming after 
dinner.” 

‘LT know. I didn’t ask Henson for to-night. 
We'll have him, and two or three others, to 
morrow, won't we? Well, Jim, tell me some 
thing about my papa?” 

And he sat down beside his wife, evidently 
in top spirits, devouring her with his smiling 
eyes, while he attacked the tea and hot cakes 
she handed him with a boy’s appetite 

Captain Durrant repeated the various 
items of news he had already given Mrs. 
Wing, with additions, relating to various 
members of the Wing family. This person 

was married—and that one was “broke,” 
or near it. Lady Murthly’s twins were having 
a raging season—extraordinarily pretty, both 
of them. The Duchess’s girl was pretty, 
too—if she weren't a little cock-eyed. Jack 
Murthly had been getting into another 
gambling scrape—only just dragged out of it 
by the skin of his teeth—family awfully up 
set—et cetera. 

Meanwhile, Alec Wing sat with his elbows 
on the tea-table, his tea-cup in both hands, 
and his laughing eyes staring over it at his 
cousin He was absorbed in the gossip 
offered him, only breaking in upon the stream 
occasionally with comments of his own, which 
drew chuckles from the Captain. 

But all the time Durrant’s inner mind was 
held by the spectacle of the pair before him 
the handsome, silent woman who seemed to 
be paying very scant attention to his talk with 
\lec—and the young husband. Never had he 
seen Alec in such spiendid form. Clearly he 
had come home prepared to take up his old 
role of universal favourite, as though he had 
never laid it down. Not a trace, in his talk, 
of the chasm which had intervened. He 
seemed as unconscious, as gaily, simply cer 
tain of himself and the world—without either 
conceit or self-seeking—as when he first left 
Oxford, and began a conquering career in 
London both as the heir of Lord Wing, and 
as in himself the best of all possible fellows. 
Alec had always been the most lovable crea 
ture, happy himself, and diffusing happiness; 
full of ability and ambition, too, with a mind 
set on politics according to the traditions of 
his family, and with every card of the great 
game in his hand 

And then to do this idiotic thing! Durrant 
after a joint explosion of laughter from both 
himself and Wing, caused by a comment of 
Alec’s on a family of puritanical Scotch re 
lations they owned in common, seemed sud- 
denly to hear in it, as it died, “the crackling 
of thorns under a pot.” 

But it was clear that Wing had no such 
feelings. He presently sprang to his feet, and 
drawing his wife with him, went to the open 
window. 

“IT say—isn’t London scrumptious? Just 

' you sniff it, darling!—it’s good. And I de- 
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clare there's something to be said, even for 
this pompous old barrack of a place. I used 
to hate it when I was a boy. But you'll put 
some life into it, Carrie! Look here, Jin 

he turned to his cousin——‘‘Isn’t it Ascot next 
week? We must have some tickets. [I'm 
simply dying to see an English race i! 
Who does one write to? I've forgott all 
about those things.” 

Durrant’s fair skin flushed inconveni 

“For the Enclosure you mean?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, [ suppose it’s the Lord Chamber 

**Let’s see— who is it now? I've got so stale 
about everything. Oh, I know—Solw 
who married a first cousin of father’s. ['l! 
write to-night.” 

“You'd better not, Alec,” said Mrs. Wing 
quietly. 

It was the first time she had spoken. She 
lifted her beautiful eyes to her husband 
smiling, but grave 

“What do you mean, Carrie?’ 

“You won't get them, that’s all.” 

“Get them! Why, Um a member of the 
Jockey Club! They elected m« just two years 
ago—before [| went out to Florence ld 
jolly weil like to see anybody at Ascot top 
me from going where | piease!”’ 

“Oh, vou can go-—there’s no doubt about 
that.” 

*And so can you, Carrie!” he said in a 
troubled voice, coming to stand beside her 
Durrant was sitting with his head turned 
away, pretending to look at an evening paper 
lying on a small table near—a very red, un 
comfortable man 

Mrs. Wing lifted her face to her husband, 
with a tender, smiling look; and their eyes met. 

Captain Durrant rose to go. 

* Awfully sorry I can’t dine with you! But 
you're tired—-and I’ve got an engagement. 
Hope they'll give \ vu decent food. Lord Wing 
engaged the che himself. So I may tell him 
he can come about nine? 

Husband and wife were left together. 
Through the thick walls and closely fitting 
doors of the house not much could be heard 
of the bustle that was in truth pervading it 

the bustle of arrival and unpacking. Yet 
somehow Caroline Wing’s nerves were con 
scious of it, and of its significance. It was 
like the vague preparatory noises which a 
spectator may hear from the stage, before 
the curtain goes up. 

“My dear Alec—-how on earth are we going 
to live in this huge place?” 

Her expression, as she turned to him, was 
all alert perhap- defiant— intelligence. 

He threw his arms round her and kissed ber 
passionately. 

“Just as we lived in Italy! I made you 
happy there, you angel!—I'll make you 
happy here.” 

*We were alone there. We made our own 
lives—and nobody interfered with us. But 
here we shall just be the talk of everybody 
and they'll make us pay.” 

He protested again, impatiently; ending, 
however, on a more uncertain note 

“Well. of course I know there will be a 
certain number of stuck-up people who won't 
have anything to say to us. I daresay there'll 
be rubs. But !ook at all the new spirit there is 
abroad—about marriage and divorce. Rea- 
sonable people now look at such things rea 
sonably. It’s very different from what it used 
to be.” 

She only answered him indirectly. 

* Friends—and children’’—she murmured 
“that’s what it wan this house.” 

He folded her close—murmuring in answer: 
“There will be children.” 

\fter a silence she said, her eyes still 
hidden 

“IT dreamt of Carina last night. I must 
see her, Alec—somehow.” 

“You shall, darling, you shall.” 

Another silence. Across Wing’s features 

as he stood bending over his wife, a number 
of different expressions chased each other, 
all merged in a final exhilaration. The dis- 
tant sounds of Piccadilly were in his ears; 
and they were as march music to the soldier. 
London again—good old London!—grimy old 
London—with its movement, its chances, its 
daily flood of events. Love on the Tuscan 
hills had been delicious—love in Mayfair, with 
wealth, politics, ambition thrown in, and lots 
of jolly old friends to chum with, whatever 
their silly wives might do, should be better 
still. His pulses raced under the sheer joy 
of return—the Homeric ‘coming home,” after 
two years or more of exile. 

‘‘Look here!’’—he said at last, rousing 
himself and her—-“‘you’ve got to change 
and rest, Mrs. Wing, before dinner! Dont 
forget we've come from Paris to-day! You've 
got to put on a scrummy frock, too!—that 
Worth tea-gown I helped you choose in Paris 

and look your very best, my dear, when 
you see my papa!” 

Mrs. Wing withdrew herself from his arms. 

“T rather dread it, Alec. Why has he 
given us this house? Why does he make us 
live here? I can’t begin to understand. I 
don’t believe you know yourself.” 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Matchless Winter Car 


Matchless—not in one re- 
spect but in all. In both the 


big and little qualities of luxury and 
refinement this Chalmers Limousine 
proclaims its right to first place. 


To itemize its qualities is to 


confirm its superiority. The 
aluminum body—with rounded back— 
is of the Frenchtype. The roof, too, is 
of solid aluminum—and in one piece. 
All vibration and drumming is elimi- 
nated. This roof is an exclusive 
Chalmers feature. 


Note the perfectly snué- 


fitting windows and the 
flush-fitting doors. Thus drafts are 
prevented. You sit in a world of your 
own—away from dust, dirt, cold, rain, 
sun-glare or noise. Consider how your 


7-passenger Limousine, $3200 
2or3 ger C 





pelet, $1900 


requirements have been anticipated— 
in the disappearing seats; the dome, 
shoulder and step lights; the toilet case 
and clock; silk grab cords, speaking 
tube and arm rests. 


You may indicate your 


preference of imported 
cloths forthe upholstering. Your choice 
of blue German Wolfing cloth or brown 
English Bedford cord. The rich, thick 
carpets and floor cushions will be 
matched with the upholstering. 


Mechanically, too, is this 


model matchless. It has a 
powerful, six-cylinder, non-stallable 
Chalmers motor—always smooth and 
dependable in operation. Let the Chal- 
mers dealer show you this beautiful 
car—the $6000 limousine value at a 
moderate price — $3200. 


5-passenger Sedan, $2750 
“Light Six” 5-passenger, $1650 











**Master Six,”’ $2400 
Fully equipped f. o. b. Detroit 


Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit 
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The New Lines are Charming in 
These Attractive Dance Frocks 


H75-1. The skirt of this picturesque dress is made of 
circular bands, growing fuller from the fitted hips to the 
very full hem, which is finished with a fluffy ruching of 
the material. The bodice is of net and lace, with a 
beautifully soft messaline girdle in a contrasting color, 
adorned with a single rose. 


The material is a new silk—chiffon brilliant—so called 
because of the softness of its texture and its brilliant 
finish. The shades we have selected are wonderfully 
opalescent and shimmering under electric lights. In a 
lovely soft orchid, a turquoise blue, corn color, or white. 
H75-1.—Very special price of $35. 


H75-2. This effective dance dress is of the new chiffon 
brilliant, the flare skirt finished at the bottom with two 
bands of ribbon velvet. The bodice has two bands of 
crystal trimming (black jet used with the black material). 
The net over the shoulders is finished with two chic 
little bows of velvet. A rose gives an added touch of 
charm to the bodice. In black, white, rose, or a soft 
green, $24.50. 


In ordering, please menticn the number at the 
beginning of description. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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“We'll get it out of him,” he said, half 
grave, half laughing. 

And with his hands in his pockets, whist- 
ling as he went, he left her, turning back at 
the door to bid her again go and lie down. 

But she did not immediately obey him. 
The May twilight was falling—and lights were 
twinkling through the trees. The garden 
below was all dim and rich with colour 
the scents from it floated round her. For 
a moment as she stood there, she was seized 
with an anguish—a woman's savage longing 
for the children she has borne. Two!—and 
one was lying on a Tuscan hillside, and the 
other had been taken from her in ,punish- 


} ment for what the world called “sin. ‘Sin! 


| lised 


} town. 
| want to keep friends with him, 


|} man, too If he 
| Eltham House 


what is sin?” she asked herself impatiently; 
floated into her mind the answer 
People ask me 
I make noth- 


and the re 
of a famous French sceptic 
what I make of ‘sin.’ Weill! 
ing of it—I leave it out!” 

The sound of a gong far away startled her. 
She turned, and opening a side door—tenta- 
tively—-she went back again through the 
great series of shrouded drawing-rooms. 
And, tired as she was, her step grew firmer 
as she moved, her stature rose. It was as 
though she began already to match herself 
against the house—to take up some challenge 
brooding within it. 

The husband and wife dined in the vast 
dining-room at the back of the pillared hall, 
which had been hastily got ready for them. 
The walls were hung with family portraits, 
ranging back to 1600; ladies beruffled, cava 
liers in plumed hats, bad Lelys, and good 
Lelys—a pleasant tapestry of dim reds and 
blues and golds, crowned by two famous 
Vandycks which faced each other at either 
end of the room—a King Charles on horse- 
back, and a full-length Henrietta Maria. 
The pictures were broken at intervals by a 
fine series of French’ Renaissance cabinets; 
the mantelpiece had come from a chateau in 
the Bourbonnais; and two or three priceless 
French busts of the dix-huitiéme—among 
them a Voltaire by Houdon—stood in the 
deeply embayed windows, now open to the 
May garden outside. Altogether a room to 
stir the nerves of any gentleman with the 
colle« tor’s mania and an adequate purse. 

“My dear Alec, why did you never talk to 

re about this house and the things i in it! I 
rei mse ought to have been coached.’ 

The servants had left the room, and Caro- 
line Wing, in a tea-gown of shimmering white, 
had moved closer to her husband. The small 
round table at which they had dined was a 
mass of pale roses, and Caroline’s dark head 
and long white neck took an added beauty 
from the neighbourhood of the flowers. She 
was dandling a cigarette with her elbows on 
the table. The lace sleeves of her tea-gown 
as they fell back, revealed hands and arms 
which delighted the eyes of the man beside 
her. He kissed the arm nearest to him, in 
deed, before he replied—indifferently 

“Darling, one doesn’t talk about 
things! I'm so used to them.’ 

“Well I’m not,” said Caroline firmly. 

‘And I give you warning that if we're to live 
aon I shall want to know everything about 
everything. I despise people who can’t talk 
about their own pictures. > And she waved 
her cigarette towards the family gallery on 
the walls. 


one’s 


Alec’s expre ssion was first perpiexed, then 
frankly explanatory 
“Of course I can talk about them, if you 


like. As a matter of fact, I know a lot about 
them. I could yarn away no end about most 
of these fellows. History’s the only thing I'm 
good at. That’s because it comes into pol- 
itics.” 

‘Politics? So you're still set on politics? +i 
“Naturally. It’s the first business of civi- 
man—after love-making!"” His lips 
touched her brow as she leant against him. 
“But why do you say—‘i/ we're to live here’ ? 
Of course we're to live here—-when we're in 
Pater’s set his heart on it—and if we 
we've got to 
humour him.” 

“And what about the money?” said his 
wife quietly. ‘“‘To be poor in this house 
would be purgatory. I gave your cousin my 
views—which were lordly.” 

Alec laughed. ‘‘That’s so like you, darling 
—you're always so practical. You see things 
in a moment—which I never do. But my 
father—for all his oddities, is a practical 
writes—‘I give you up 
and it’s my wish you should 
make it your London home’—why, of course 
he knows what it means financially. And 
we shall soon know! He’li be here directly.” 

Caroline rose and began to wander around 
the room, looking at the pictures. He stayed 
where he was, partly to finish his coffee, partly 
to have the pleasure of looking at her from a 
distance. The golden twilight coming in 
from the open windows, and the green garden 
combined with the shaded electric light of the 
room to throw round her white moving figure 
an atmosphere and magic which enchanted 
him. She moved so easily—held her head so 
nobly—his incomparable Carrie! What 
storms he had passed through to get her! But 
she had steered the ship. And she should go on 
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steering it. His belief in her intellig nce- 
her luck—was boundless. 


“Why is there a picture missing here?” 
she asked presently. He crossed the room to 
her side. 

“Ah, that’s where my mother’s picture 
used to be. Pater’s taken it away. But, by 


Jove, he’s left us Aunt Libby! 

He pointed to the other side of the fire place 

Caroline perceived there a — of a 
—. elderly lady, with a shrewd, plain face, 
and a lace cap. She went to look at it ip 
silence. There was no need to ask questions. 
She knew of course that Lord Wing had lost 
his wife when Alec, his only child, was three 
years old, and that his sister Elizabeth had 
lived with him and kept his house till her own 
death, some four or five years before this 
date. Alec’s mother, to judge from a miniature 
he possessed, had been a small childish crea- 
ture with laughing brown eyes; a Raven cross 
to boot, and connected thereby with half the 
great families in Engiand. As far as Alec 
knew, she and his father had been happy 
together; but he evidently knew very little 
of his mother, and Caroline had already be- 
gun to guess byersa in an intimate way, he 
knew and had always known very little of 
his father. But Aunt Libby, spinster and 
Evangelical, had mothered him well in his 
childhood, and even his comic recollections 
of her did her credit. 

“*She made me read the Bible 
me to church in the country. 
never went. And she made 
confirmed at Eton. 


she hunted 
Pater, of course, 
him let me be 
But I was always shock- 
ing her, poor dear. Once when I was ill and 
feverish—I must have been a little sprat 
about six—she talked to me about Heaven, 
and I asked her whether we all went up there 


when we died—and she said ‘Yes, dear—] 
hope so.” And I began to cry. sleepily—and 
said I thought it was very unfair, and the 


dogs ought at least to have the bones. And 
then when I was at Eton, and seventeen, 
about, she was horrified at the novels I read 
And there was one, which would have given 
her a fit if she’d known. So I covered it 
in brown paper and labelled it—* Hervey’s 
Meditations among the Tombs’!—and she 
never found out. Poor old dear!—she had a 
class for the servants every Sunday—and 
when Pater had gone to Nice, she had two or 


three missionary meetings in the big hall 
every winter—and that made her happy for 
the year. Pater used to laugh at her, but I 


suspect he missed her when she died. There 
was a memorial service held for her in a 
Whitechapel church where she used to help. 
And I went. It was curious. Hundreds of 


little servant girls—and errand boys—and 
mothers with babies. They really seemed 
cut-up.”’ 


Mrs. Wing looked at the picture, frowning 
a little. 

**She had a strong, puritanical mouth.” 

“Yes, she was a sabbatical old party. 
But an awfully good sort. She preached at 
me a great deal when I was a boy. But she 
gave me chocolates, too! 

‘And she was mistress here twenty years?” 
said Mrs. Wing. 

**She was housekeeper here for twenty years. 
She hated the house. It oppressed her. She 
and Pater gave two or three magnificent 
parties in the season—all the opera singers, 
and that kind of thing—but she never ap- 
peared at his dinners. It wouldn’t have done. 
Oh, they understood each other! She had no 
social gilts.” 


‘*Poor house!’’—-Caroline’s tone was soft 


and thoughtful, as she looked round the 
splendid room—‘It seems to want some- 


thing doesn’t it?” 

‘It wants a mistress!’’—he said joyously, 
throwing his arm round her—‘and _ now it’s 
got one. Carrie, you look too divine in that 
dress! And those pearls on your white neck 
—you go to my head! But they're not good 
enough!—nothing you have is good enough. 
I wonder’’—-his voice hesitated—‘I wonder 
what’s become of my mother’s jewels.” 

She put a finger on his lips. 

“Don’t ask—I don’t want them!” she said 
peremptorily. “Wasn't that a ring? Yes! 
there’s some one in the hall. You see him 
first, Alec. I'll come back—in half an hour 
He'll want to see you alone. It’s awfully 
import unt this, old boy!” 

‘Don’t I know it. Well—go away, dearest 

give me half an hour, and then you come 
bi ick and finish up. 

“Do you mind our having our talk here, 


Pater?” he asked when greetings were over. 
“These seem to be the only two habitable 
rooms—at present—this and Carrie’s sitting- 
room. Carrie thought we better have our 


talk alone—she’ll come down later.” t 
““Any room does for me, my dear boy: 
Lord Wing sank back in the deep armchair 
of scarlet leather that Alec had placed for 
him, crossed his very long and thin legs, and 
accepted a cigarette. Alec stood on the hearth 
rug, looking down upon his father, suppress- 

ing all sign of the agitation—or excitement 
which in truth possessed him. He was very 
conscious that his father held the keys of his 
future; and he believed that Lord Wing had 
(Continued on page 80) 
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ORINOKA 


uarantee 


SUNFAST FABRICS 


Jor Drapery and Upholstery 








ILL add much to the beauty of your home, and 
_VV absolutely will not fade. You can safely use them 
in windows exposed to the strongest sunlight. They 
will wash and always remain fresh, and have the ap- 
pearance of silk. The Biltmore, New York’s newest 
and finest hotel, is draped with these fabrics. 


Send for Booklet, “Draping the Home” 


It contains valuable hints on home decoration. We will also send you the 
name of the dealer nearest you, where you can see these goods for yourself. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


; 146 Clarendon Building - NEW YORK 






For Your Protection Insist on This Guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color 

changes from exposure to the sunlight or from washing, the 

merchant is hereby authorized to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
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Harmony in Hosiery 


With the short skirt the acme of smart- 
ness, shoes and hosiery assume enormous 
importance. No matter how fascinating 
and unusual the tone of your evening 
gown, your hosiery must harmonize ex- 


actly. To meet this need in 


HM! Callam 


Silk Hosiery 


No. 153 is matched to any sample on a 
few days’ notice. Ask your dealer to 
supply you. Wherever you secure fine 
silk hosiery matched to sample, you un- 
doubtedly get McCallum’s. 

In black, there are Nos. 113 and 122, 
than which no better fine silk hosiery is 
made anywhere. Staple colors in cor- 
responding numbers. 

We give you new styles and new hints 
as to the wear and care of silk hosiery 
in our unique book, ““You Just Know 


She Wears Them.” Send for it. 
McCallum Hosiery Company 


Original Manufacturers of American Silk Hosiery 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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Exclusively 
Dress-Making 


Now 
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ANNOUNCES 


Complete Organization 
and 


New Models 


For Spring and Summer Wear 


Gowns Hats 
Tailored Frocks 


Assuring our patrons the very 
smartest creations of the day, 


in 


faultlessly made, without delay or 
disappointment in delivery or fittings. 


Fifth Avenue at 52d Street 
New York 
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“a plan” of some kind. The question was, 
should he be able to fall in with it? 

The father and son were undoubtedly alike. 
In the prime of his young good looks, well- 
made and tall, with an open and candid 
countenance—nose a little too small—lips a 
little too full—a good chin eves a trifle over 
prominent under a beautiful brow, the brow 
and curls indeed of an Adonis—Alec Wing 
stood the challenge both of his Cavalier 
ancestor in hat and plumes, who towered 
above the mantelpiece behind him, and of 
his handsome father in the chaie beneath 
him; and stood it well. Lord Wing had far 
more regular features than his son, a more 
adequate and aquiline nose, and a play of 
mouth subtler and more sensitive than any 
of which Alec was master. But Alec’s young 
bloom carried it. None but a trained eye 
would have preferred the father’s extraor- 
dinary distinction to the florid and lovable 
charm of the young man. 

One of the chief elements in Lord Wing’s 
distinction, perhaps, was that it was impossible 
to think of **bloom”’ as having, at any period, 
belonged to him. There were indeed many 
of his contemporaries living who could re 
member—at the distance of half a century 
a young Lord Wing, as ruddy and of as goodly 
a countenance as the present heir to the name. 
But the man who now sat looking up at his 
son, had been for years blanched to a most 
singular and ghostly whiteness. His silky 
hair, though still abundant, was snow white; 
his features and his hands might have been 
carved in wax or alabaster. His lips had 
scarcely more colour than his cheeks. It was 
in as er which i in any other man would have 
tirred ideas of disease and death. And vet, 
such was ‘the force which breathed from the 
whole personality, such was the energy of 
the black eyes in the white face, that the father 
at seventy-four seemed not a whit less toughly 
and invincibly alive than his splendid son of 
twenty-seven. Alec was well aware that his 
father was still in all respects his match, and 
as he stood waiting for what Lord Wing might 
say, a certain tremor ran through him. 

“Well, Alec, so here you are! Quite old 
married people, eh? Rather more settled in 
your minds the an when you and I met last?” 

“Ni tturally! said Alec, with a hesitating 
laugh. “If I remember right, it was the day 
after the trial.’ 

“It was. Those things are—disagr 
even at the best. Well, that was ei: 
months ago. You have been married a year. 
[ suppose you still think it was worth it?” 

\lec Wing flushed. 

“Carrie and I are as much in love as we 
ever were!”’ he said, vehemently. “‘ You may 
take that, father, for granted.” 

“Of course—of course. I do take it for 
granted. Young men of your ability don’t do 
such things without good reason. My ques- 
tion was an idle one. I hope Caroline is well?” 

“A little tired—and a little frightened 
by the house!” 

‘The house? But she must have seen it 
ra. she was a girl. You told me she used 
to stay with an aunt in Foster Street. 

‘““She remembered the gates, of course, and 
the distant view of the roof that you get from 
outside. But she had never been inside the 
gates—she had no idea what a place it was. 

‘And she feels it will be a big job to live 
in it?” 

“Well, ves, she does, Pater.” 

‘That alone shows her intelligence,” said 
Lord Wing slowly. ‘It will be a job to live 
in it. But if she shirks it, she will not be the 
woman I think her. Now look here, Alec—do 
you mind if I spec ik plainly?” 

“Certainly not. 

Lord Wing threw back his head and con- 
sidered, his bright eyes fixed on his son. 

“You see, Alec, there ‘is no denying that 
you have done a thing which—morals apart 
is directly calculated to wreck the whole 





| scheme of life on which you have set your 


heart, from the time you were a small boy. 
I won’t say anything of my own desires. My 
principle has been to make you happy. But 
you made up your mind from the time you 
got into tails at Eton, that you were going into 
Parliament, and—of course going to be 
Prime Minister! Eton, I think, gave you a 
taste for debating, and then there are the 
traditions of the family. And those traditions 
count for something still, even in these dem- 
ocratic days. A Wing going into Parliament 
has a pull over the ordinary Jones or Snooks. 
The Radicals may rage as they please, but 
it is so, aad will be so, for some time to come. 
Well, now, by ill-luck, you yourself have put 
a considerable spoke in your own career; and 
the question is how to get over it.” 

Alec’s expression showed a similar impa- 
tience to that roused in him by his wife’s 
forebodings of the afternoon. 

“Surely, Pater, you put it a good deal too 
strongly! Things are very different nowadays 
from what they were under the Evangelical 
tyrannies of your young days. We are in 
sight, toc, of a new divorce law, which is 
going to be much less strict than the old.” 

‘Nothing it is at all likely to contain would 
have given any relief to Caroline—and you 


| so far as I can learn.” The tone was deliberate. 


“IT don’t quite follow you,” said Alec 
comfortably. : 
“You see, my dear fellow, there is no doubt 
that yours was a bad case. Caroline's ple ~ 
that Sir John Marsworth was impossible 6 
live with and made her miserable. But the 


Un- 






misfortune,is that he was, and is, a man of 
immaculate reputation, that she had no ; a 
of complaint against him that any ordinary 
mortal could understand, and that the cace 
was in fact undefended. There were ae 
aggravating circumstances, which fad 


weigh abominably with the women—the 
desertion of the children—the death of the 
little boy—” ‘ 

“What responsibility had Caroline 
that?”’ Alec broke out hotly. 

Lord Wing waved a deprecatii x hand. Ir 
the waning light, or rather increased dusk of 
the room, his ghostly aspect had grown mor 
ghostly, the ethereal whiteness of the he ad and 
face more strange. 

‘None whatever! But you know what the 
public is—what women are. It is their 
tongues that do the mischief. At any rate 
you may take it from me—I should of course 
put these things more gently to Caroline 
that public opinion is hostile—disagreeably 
hostile.” " 

The speaker paused a moment, and Alec 
did not reply. Suddenly Lord Wing said 
“Why are we talking in darkness? Suppose 
you turn up that light beside you?” 

His son obeyed, and a flood of light was 
thereby thrown on the two figures—the 
flushed irritation of the son—the sharp com 
posure of the father. Lord Wing resumed 
“You wrote me from Italy that you wished 
to find a seat in Parliament as soon as pos 
sible—and you asked me to sound the W hips 
But I have not done so—for various reasons 
It is all very well, my dear boy, to talk of the 

‘Evangelical tyrannies’ of my youth. I can 
assure you the ‘Nonconformist conscience’ 
of the present day runs ’em pretty close!” 

“Canting humbugs!” cried Alec, throwing 
away his cigarette with a vehe ment gesture 

“Hm”’—said Lord Wing. “Perhaps. I 
don’t love them any more than you. But 
the Dissenters are an increasing force in 
politics just now—and unfortunately in ou 
party—that’s the point. You and [, with our 
Whig and Gladstonian traditions, couldn't 
be Tories, if we tried. There we are, on the 
Whig side of Liberalism, and there I suppose 
we shall stay. As a family we don’t under 
stand ‘ratting.’ But the Dissenters, with 1 
are the tail which at present is wagging the 
dog. They are the ‘purity’ party, par excel- 
lence, and, as you know, they have got their 
backs up rather particularly high now, be- 
cause of the C— case on the other side 
and other things. I am afraid they've power 
enough to make things very hot for you, my 
dear boy, in any constituency, for a good while 
to come. So, all things considered, I did not 
go to the Whips. Those cigarettes of yours 
are Ar.” . 

And without any change of manner or 
voice, Lord Wing held out his hand for another 

‘And you suppose I’m going to sit down 
under this damned pharisaism!”’ said Alec 
furious ly, after a moment. 

‘Ah there, we come to the point! Not at 
all. But you can only get what you want, 
my dear Alec, by fighting—-fighting hard—and 
that’s what I’m here to impress upon you. 
Hence my discouraging remarks. Recognise 
your situation—locate your enemies—and 
then go for them—hammer and _ tongs! 
That’s why I’ve given you this house—though 
to be quite honest, I was heartily sick of the 
bother of it long ago. And that’s why I’m 
ready to supply you with any amount of 
money—in reason—to enable you to make 
use of it. You understand?” 

“T suppose I do,” said the other. “We 
are to bribe Society to forgive us?” 

‘Damn Soc iety!’’ said Lord Wing contemp- 
tuously. “As if it were worth buying—for 
itself—at any price! No—but I gather that 
you want a perfectly definite thing. You 
want to find yourself in the House of Com- 
mons—and ultimately in a ee pee 
And unfortunately this social and_ political 
world, on which you must depend, is against 
you. Ergo—you must propitiate your worid, 
or rather your wife must. It’s she who ‘f 
have to do it. Can she?” 

Lord Wing rose, looking keenly at his son 

“Well—wait till you see her, Pater,” said 
Alec proudly. 

“T tak it on your word.” The tone was 
courtly. “You and she then can make thi 
house one of the most powerful centres in 
Londor, if you set your minds to it. You 
can certainly pull the political strings—an 
some of the social ones. After all, the women 
of our family will stand by you—at, . ist some 
of them. But don’t worry about the women 
Go to the men! They'll come. C: arrie will 
capture them—and gradually you'll find the 
way open. But for heaven’s sake don’t rush 
it!—and don’t bother for a constituency— 
for months to come. These fellows —the pres 
ent Government—are in for another two 
years—safe. Now then, for practi mat- 
ters. How much money do you want?” 

(Continued on page 04) 
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(Continued from page 28) 


You ought always to tell the truth—or say 
nothing As if I had to be told a thing that’s 
as plain as the nose on your face 

I laughed too. Nobody wal have helped 
it. 

“But Eleanor,” 
wanted to say, and forgetting, 

ness, how I ought to address her, * 
“*Well there, Annabel,” she broke in, ‘I’m 
glad. Nobody can possibly hear us, can they?” 

And then Helena suddenly appeared out of 
the side alley, just behind Eleanor. That side 
alley led up from the beach, and Helena and 
I used it. She must have heard. 

Helena would have drawn back, but it was 
evident that I had seen her. She looked 
startled. 

| “I beg your pardon,” 
“T didn’t know.” 

And she was gone as suddenly as she had 
come. 

*That’s too bad,” 
startled as Helena had been. 

| tows ird me. 


I said, not knowing what I 
in my eager- 


she said in a low voice. 


Eleanor said, as much 
Then she leaned 


mind,” she said. ‘She'll come 
You do what you were going to 
* she added in a whisper, “ will do 
at least I'll try. Won't 


back again. 
do. And I,’ 
what I'm going to do; 
you wish me success?” 

I thought that she spoke wistfully, and I 
was sure that there was the suspicion of tears 
in her eyes. And I took her hand, and wished 
her success, although I had not a glimmer of 
an idea what she referred to. felt a gentle 
pressure of the hand I held; and then she 
turned and went swiftly and noiselessly over 
the whitened seaweed. 


“Go and find her” 


Helena did not come back that morning, 
and she was not on her boat, for I went on 
board and waited until after lunch time. 
Then I took my courage in both hands and 
went up the hill to Laban’s house. And I saw 
Eleanor coming out of the door with Bidy 
Homer. Bidy did not know me in my sailor 
| suit, although we knew each other in college 

about a: well as two men can know each 

other. Eleanor, however, smiled ecstatically 

and whispered to Bidy and patted his arm, 
| and he turned and gave me a glance—not of 
recognition. And Eleanor ran down to me. 

“It’s all right, Annabel,” she whispered. 
| “And Helena is out at the back, some whe re. 
Go and find her —that is, if you want to. 

I smiled. ‘I want to, all right. And you 
might ask old Carbide if he has An- 
| nabel Horne. But don’t do it yet, I added 
hastily. ‘* Wait until I have gone. 

So they got in behind that automaton and 
rolled away, and I went around to the back. 
| I found Helena leaning against the back of 

the shed, her hands clasped before her, and she 
| was gazing dreamily into the top of an apple 
| tree. But when I asked her to come over to 

the salt-works with me, she stirred and looked 
at me, and came without a word. 

Neither of us said anything on the way 
| down the hill together, but when we had got 
| into the boat and I was rowing, she asked me 
| rather abruptly whether I had succeeded in 

doing anything yet with the owner of Laban’s 

house. I rather put her off, saying that he 
was a contrary chap, and then she fell silent 
| again. I talked rapidly about nothing in par- 
| ticular, and she looked at me in amazement. 

“You seem in remarkably good spirits, to- 

day, Hannibal,” she said. ‘I wish that I did. 
Something oppresses me. 

““What is it?” I asked. “Can I help?” 

She shook her head, and then we were land- 

ing, and I did not pursue the subject. We 
walked until we had come where the wind- 
mills whirled and clattered, and up and down 
the aisles carpeted with seaweed that was all 
white with age, a green weed springing 
through here and there. At last we were in 
sight of my cabin. The door was shut. 


The mirror speaks 
“About that matter that I spoke of,” I be- 
gan, my heart in my throat, “‘what I wanted 
most in the world.’ 
She turned pitying eyes upon me, and I re- 
joiced and gazed into them. ‘“Oh,” she said, 
interrupting me, “you cannot have it, Han- 


nibal. It was that which oppressed me. I 
wish I could help, but 
“You can,” said I, interrupting in my turn. 


“You promised to use your influence. If you 
will advance every argument in my favour—’ 
“But, Hannibal,” she protested, ‘you don’t 
seem to understand. You can’t have Eleanor. 
She is—she seems to be—taken,”’ she finished. 
“Nevertheless,” I said. ‘I shall hold you 
to your promise to use your influence with the 
lady concerned. If you will open that door, 


you will see—” 
She was really alarmed. ‘‘What!” she 
And I left her just 





cried. ‘Eleanor here! 
going out with the man concerned.” 

a The first thing you will see on opening the 
door,” I continued, trying to smile, but not 
being able to manage it, ‘‘is the girl I love very 
dearly—the only girl I have ever loved, and 
the only one I ever shall. And if you will tell her 
those things—which I am not brave enough 
to tell her—and—and anything else that you 

| will, I have some hope—but not much.” 
82 


She was looking at me steadily, and she was 
rather white. 
“It is not generous in you to insist, she 
‘under the circumstances. I can’t doit.” 
‘Well, you need not say anything if you fing 
that you would rz ither not. Only open the door.” 
She was puzzled. “It can’t be somebody 
else?’’ she asked. 
I made her no reply. She hesitated and sighed 
and went to the cabin and opened the door 
I had hung back, fearing that my plan might 
miscarry. I saw that she gave a qu _ glance 
around and then one straight ahead; and she 
gave a low startled cry, and her neck and the 
little that I could see of her cheeks were sud 
denly flooded with crimson, and she covered 
her face with her hands. Then she turned and 
ran. And I did not know what I ought to do, 
so I did nothing for some minutes. Then | 
followed her, and saw her half across the har- 
bour, and rowing hard. 


The old, old way 


I had no other boat, and walking is much 
slower than rowing; but I went over the 
bridge, and came back to Laban’s house at 
last. I knew she was there, for I saw her hat 
on the piazza where she had dropped it. | 
went in—the door was open; and I searched 
the house over, but I could not find her. 

I was standing, puzzled and wondering 
where she could be and thinking over the pos- 
sible places—I know that house of Laban’s 
pretty well—when my eye chanced to fall 
upon the door of the smoke-room in the chim- 
ney. I thought I heard a sound in there. | 
took a step toward the door and threw it open. 
There was a gasp, and, although I could see 
nothing yet, I knew that I had found her. 

I groped my way for two short steps, and 
then my hand touched her arm, and | began 
to see dimly. She had her hands up, covering 
her face again. I sank upon one knee and 
clasped her wrists, and tried gently to take her 
hands down, but she resisted. 

“Oh, Helena, Helena,” I cried 
“haven’t you anything to say to me?” 

There was a motion as if she shook her 
head. 

‘Please, Helena, please. Just a word.” 

Then her hands came down slowly, and I 
could just see that her eyes were cast down, 
although she smiled shyly; and she leaned 
toward me, and she raised her eyes to mine 
and she smiled the more, and gave a long sigh 
and at last—but I shall not tell any more. 

We were sitting, perhaps an hour later, in 
the living-room. I do not trust my unaided 
judgment in the matter of the time. There 
was a clock, which seemed suddenly to have 
gone off its head with haste, for it struck the 
quarters at intervals of less than five minutes. 
We were sitting as people generally sit under 
similar circumstances, Helena leaning against 
me, and her coils of hair with their streaks of 
reddish gold occasionally touching my cheek. 
We had not been saying much. 

“What is the matter with the owner of this 
house?” 

“Why, nothing is the matter with him. 
is very happy, I think.” 

She looked up at me quickly. ‘Well, why 
can’t you make him answer my letters?” 


said, * 


softly, 


He 


Above price 

“T might make him answer your letters, 
perhaps, under the circumstances. But, Hel- 
ena, how could you buy it? You told me 
you were poor. 

“Not as rich as Eleanor,” she corrected 
“T’m not. But—do you remember, Hannibal 
—a promise is a promise?” 

<a not likely to let you forget that.” 

I shall not forget it,’ she said earnestly; 
“But—have we promised each other any- 
thing?’ 

When we came to think of it, we realised 
that we had not. Thereupon we gave each 
other most formal and binding promises. 

“There, Hannibal,” she said in quiet tri- 
umph “Now you shall hear something, but 
you're not even to wish to break your prom- 
ise. I only said that Eleanor was richer than 
I. Sheis. I am not exé actly poor. You don't 
mind, do you?” 

“T am disappointed, Helena; greatly dis- 


appointed. I hoped you were poor. 
“I’m sorry, Hannibal.” Most evidently 
she was. “But you see that I can buy the 


house and—and not miss the money 

ou can’t buy it,” I said decidedly. 

“Can’t buy it? Oh, why not? I want it 

Laban Thatcher was an ancestor of mine. 

I drew from my pocket a note which had 
begun to crack at the fold. 

“The owner of this house is prepared to 
answer that,’ I said. 


She took the note and smiled slowly. 
“Hannibal!” she said. f . 
“But you must give that back,” I cried 


hastily. “It is for my files. 

“Oh, I will give you thousands of them,” 
she said. “I want this. And the owner's 
answer?” : 

“The house is to be a wedding present,” I 
returned, “‘to my wife.” 

She looked at me with eyes of unfathomable 
depth. ‘We will live in it together,’ ” she sal 
softly, then she smiled. “And make salt.” 


Oh lee Sedat 
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wavy flowers in 
1 4 blossoms each 






with inmmense 
sprays of 3 ane ) 
Our mixture contains aft 
range of color 
10¢ per pkt 
20¢ per 0z 
60¢ per ', Ib 
Garden Book 
free with each 
order 








Henry A. Dreer 


714-716 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























A beautiful Color Painting of 
the Salmon’s last rush is the 
ALL OUTDOORS cover for 
February 

The Angler’s Work Shop 
gives Hints and Helps on fly- 
tying. Making Your Own 
Rod. First Aid to Injured 
Tackle, etc.—But 

Outdoors in Winter is not 
forgotten, Snow-shoeing. 
Skiing. Winter Togs for Winter 
Camping. Tracking and The 
TrackMaker. Allare covered. 


Something for Everyone is 
the ALL OUTDOORS policy. 
Each month, more than 150 
articles. More than 100 illus- 
trations. All selected for your 
Service and Entertainment— 
Now. If you do any thing out- 
of-doors you will like ALL 
OUTDOORS. 


At your nearest newsdealer 
15 cents, or better use the 
coupon. 


ALL OUTDOORS, 
145 W. 36th St., N. Y. 
Send me ALL OUTDOORS for six 


months on trial; 50 cents is enclosed. 
($1.00 for a year). 


Address . 
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33 Avenue de |Opera 
N? ) 














Les 


We beg to announce that our estab- 
lishment has not been closed a single day 
since the beginning of the war. We 
were able to give work to a great many 
of our people—first for the Red Cross and 
then for the poor Belgian refugees. 


We have also prepared a line of early 
models, and are now completing a most 
interesting collection, which will be 
ready for our usual spring opening in the 
beginning of February, when we shall be 
pleased to meet our American clients. 


BERNARD & C* 


33 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS 
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DULL 
Reducing Brassiere 


Adaptable With or Without Corset 


IMMEDIATE REDUCTIONS AS FOLLOWS 


36 Bust Reduces to 34 

38 Bust Reduces to 36 

40 Bust Reduces to 37 

42 Bust Reduces to 39 

44 Bust Reduces to 41 

46 Bust Reduces to 42 
Constructed of Elastricot, scientifically 
nature’s model, the 
is the most successful ligure- 


Shaping and Health-Making garment 


contoured to 


ever invented. 


With or Without 
Adjustable Shoulder; Straps 


Regular sizes 32 to 52 


The Trade Mark Gvid® stands 


for perfect fit, splendid value and 


entire satisfaction. 


Look for the Label Gp 
Protected by U.S. Patent and patents pending 
SOLD AT LEADING STORES 


Send for Handsome Free Book of 
Winter and Spring Styles 


Gvida Company 


15-17 W. 38th St., Dept.4, New York 
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So many of New York's society women have raved about the odor of Glebeas | 
Flowers that we have imported Glebeas own perfume. 


Glebeas Inspiration 


The soft, seductive odors of the real flowers are bewitching. 


Petite sample bottle 10 cts. 


Glebeas 


(Pronounced Glee-Bay ) 


Inspiration 


In these selected odors of the rarest delicacy. 











Inspiration Violet 


As refreshing as the freshly plucked flower, 
just a hint of the green leaf too. 
Per bottle, postage paid, $1.00. 





Royal Rose 


Is the heart of the rose, where the busy bee 
always lights. Nature knows its own. 
Per bottle, postage paid, $1.00. 


Lily of the Valley 
Recalls the old-fashioned garden, ils shaded 


nook and tender memories. It's soft and true. 
Per bottle, postage paid, $1.00 








$1.00 size 





This is the concentrated essence and has much per- 
manency. A bottle for $1.00 will last for months 


Austro - Hungarian Co., No. 6 East 30th St. 











WAG AM 





New York 
A AM A A 
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musical ambitions - 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, 
social prestige or to teach music, by our 
wonderful home study lessons 
great American and European teachers. 
The lessons are a marvel of simplicity 
and are endorsed by Paderewski 
other great authorities. 


by the great 
by Dr. Protheroe 
PIPE ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VIO- 
LIN, CORNET, MANDOLIN,GUITAR, 
BANJO, PUBLIC 
CHORAL CONDUCTING, HISTORY, 
| etc., by eminent teachers. 


interested. 
early applicants makes the expense very small. 
Seeing is believing —get the catalog— then 
decide. 


SIEGEL-MYERS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Music Lessons 
Made Easy 


You, too, can quickly satisfy your 


learn to play your 


under 


and 


Our valuable Art Catalog, sent free, 


contains sample lessons, a musical dic- 
tionary, and full details. 
PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 


Lessons in 


Sherwood, HARMONY 
and Rosenbecker, 


SCHOOL MUSIC, 


Write today, giving age and course in which 
Our special Scholarship Offer to 


876 Siegel-Myers Bidg., Chicago, Il. 








Hubbard Furs and Fur Garments. 


f 









direct by mail with 


“ 


returned. 





No. B 53 Price $16.50 





free on request. 


We prepay all transportation charges. 


New England’s Leading Furriers 


LAMSON & HUBBARD 


Coats, Panama Hats, et 
Name we 


a ee ace 


coat shown in good quality covert cloth 
orduroys in a variety of smart colors to be made up in 
1 at the same price will be submitted on request. 


Let us send you OUR SPRING CATALOG of Cloth, Rain 


and Sports Coats, Panama and Tailored Hats, etc. Mailed 


These fashionable gar- 
ments may be ordered 


a 


thorough guarantee of 
satisfaction or money 





Smart Cloth Coats 


from 


Lamson & Hubbard 


NEW models with the same style, charm and 
e 


guaranteed quality as the famous Lamson & 


Notice the military influence in style. Our de- 
signers have taken this wartime motif and added a 
eracefulness of line and distinctiveness in detail that 


lessen severity and enhance smartness. 












\"7, 





No. B63 Price $65.00 


in exceplionally good value in 
mest imported vicuna cloth, 
made up in a becoming model 
for street wear Richly lined 


throughout witn charmeuse to 


t 


rg 


tch. Swatches showing many 


sual colorings in vicuna 


Swat 


will be submitted for selec- 
tion upon request, 


hes of 


We shall be glad to send goods on approval if you will give 
as a reference any business house or National Bank. 


Lamon &Habbacd 


88 BEDFORD STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


88 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Spring Catal showing new styles in 
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Through the Lorgnette 


(Continued from page 53) 














A Gabrielle 
Chanel jersey coat 
of blue and white 
stripes, frilled in 
lawn at the neck 
and cuffed in white. 
To a barnyard 
straw turban Arthur 
has added a novel 
fantasy in ostrich 


curiously shorn. 


black velvet ribbon 
and a saucy wool 
pompon — just the 
right complement for 
the Angora mufflers. 
Lady Duff Gordon is 
developing the idea 
for spring in straw, 
and instead of the 
pompon is substitut- 
ing a feathery fan 
tasy which appears to 
burst forth, like 
smoke, from the top 
of the hat. 

High trimmings of 
ribbon—stunning in 
black and white ef 
fects or in plaid are 
very new. 

Since the sweater 
has become the mat 
inal uniform at the 
various southern 
playing grounds, 
where one spends as 
much of the day as 
possible in the open, 
a new interest has 
sprung up in these 
useful garments. / 
Within the memory 
of the most forgetful ‘ 
of us, the sweater was 3 
just a convenient sort 


iL 








The vogue for 
white has been rec- 
ognized by Ga- 
brielle Chanel in 
this white jersey 
sweater, collared 
and banded in fur, 
To the band of a 
white satin sailor 
Arthur adds black 


taffeta roses. 


Gabrielle Chanel 
has been one of the 
sponsors of the re- 
juvenated — sweater, 
but it has been im 
possible to procure 
her sweaters in this 
country up toa few 
months ago. She is 
a canny little French 
woman and very ex 
clusive, and she 
would never, never 
permit the children of 
her brain to find their 
way into a mundane 
shop. Ah, jamais, ja 
mats! But the bright 
idea to import them 
was born in Mrs. E 
Roscoe Mathews 
nimble brain, and she 
proposed to Mlle 
Chanel to act as her 
commissaire in this 
country. Thus 
thr ough Mrs. Ma 
thews’ keen executive 
ability, and the aid of 
your cheque book, 
you may become the 
fortunate possessor ol 
one of the best look- 
ing sweaters you may 





Nal \ ( 
\ ever hope to find. 
of knitted affair to 2 / , When Gabrielle 


keep us warm while 
skating or golfing, 
and the more mascu L 





Chanel adds the furry 
touch, she does it 
a way very diffe 








1 
nt 








line in construction, 
the sportier. In fact, 
the majority of 


For the steamer, Tappé, 57th Street, ad- 
vises a cape coat of gray homespun, English, 


from anything at 
tempted in this 
country. She does 


younger women_ even to the hunched shoulders, and a Louisa not hesitate to add 
frankly sought their Alcott black felt hat with old-time plaid ribbon. a generous collar of 


sweaters in the shops 

and departments catering to the envied sex 
Then the sweater was purely utilitarian; to 
day, it must boast the earmarks of the pre 
vailing mode Consequently there are as 
many styles in sweaters as in jackets, and 
certainly as many as in the great coats. 

The French were, naturally, the first de- 
signers to recognise the possibility of the 
sweater as a modish garment, and they sent 
silk sweaters to Deauville two years or more 
ago as a distinctly “dress-up” garment. 
The addition of fur, for instance, was first 
observed in this country last winter, but at 
that time fur was used very modestly, even 
meagrely, for a narrow band, often of any 
old fur not good enough to use elsewhere, 
was added as an after-thought to the edge of 
the collar. It remained for the Parisienne to 
adapt the fur artistically. 


sable on a rose- 
coloured jersey sweater, and to make it stil 
more difierent she makes it long on one side 
and short on the other. This sweater has the 
belt, buttons through an insert V in the front, 
and the long sleeves with the drop shoulder. 
On her white silk jersey she hangs long silk 
tassels from either side of the collar, and adds 
another consistently feminine touch in a sash 
deeply fringed at the ends. From the wrist 
to the elbows this garment is buttoned with 
large buttons covered in the jersey. A! 
of white lawn is another coquettish touch 
which is typically French, for any Amer 
can designer would never dream of frilling 
a sweater, even one of blue and white striped 
silk. And if you wish to place yourself irre 
vocably in the vanguard annex a beaded bag: 
Withsweatersin themorningand dan ingfrocks 
in the evening this beaded accessory is\ ery chic. 
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“Just 
Nature’s 
Way ” 


Beauty 
Exercises 


Will make you look Younger and more 
Beautiful than all the external treat- 
ments you might use for a lifetime. No 
massage, electricity, vibration, astrin- 
gents, plasters, straps, filling or surgery 
~_nothing artificial—Just Nature’s Way. 

Results come soon and are permanent. 
My system makes muddy, sallow skins 
clear, and the complexion as fresh as in 
girlhood; firms the flesh, and never fails 
to lift drooping and sagging facial mus- 
cles, removing the wrinkles they cause. The 
too thin face and neck are rounded out 
and hollows filled in. No one too old 
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the deft 


—JojcE 


NimeLYonin. 


has all these advan- 








tages, her large 


acquaintance in 
Paris enables her to 
know the changing 
of 


moods Dame 


Fashion. 


The laces favored, the col- 
all 
the dainty trimmings which 
give the modish touch,Mme. 
Yovin, a 
knows and feels in 


ors to be featured and 


true originator, 


advance. 











Paris Myles in Umerica 


It is an indisputable face that the 
Frenchwoman, even in America, has ex 
ceptional advantages in creating styles. 
Reared, as she is, in the artistic atmos- 
phere of Paris, watching from earliest 
childhood the clever blending of cx lors, 
handling of materials, she is 
equipped in an unusual way for successful 
designing and to produce artistic effects. 
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or too young to benefit. P During February and 
My system makes double chins dis- March Mme VYovin wit 
appear quickly and it leaves the flesh firm ; ‘ bias: 
© for after the superfluous fat is worked away. show gowns of great variety 
mn rec- My beauty exercises are supplemented a and entirely new design. a 
Ga- by special work to make the figure more —— i= 
“? shapely and youthful; instructions to (o) In selecting your Spring [o] 
- beautify the hair, eyebrows and eye- — cs yates 3 = 
jersey lashes, hands, nails and feet. 5 wardr« »be, a call upon Mme. 
lared No matter how tired, five minutes of my Yovin will repay you. 
Facial Exercise will freshen your com- 
in fur. plexion -— give Me Page = c 
of coloring for a whole evening. - 
e Write today for my New Booklet on me DONA n 
Sailor Facial Beauty Culture, Body Culture and 20 W 4 “=r é 
black New Beauty Suggestions cE. t 
If you tell me what improvement you would est JS Mt reel . 
: lite, I can write you more helpfully ; | New Yo tk Cily 
KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. 112, 209 State St., Chicago 1 | 
Chanel The First Woman To Teach Scientific La 
— Facial Exercise fi =] ] 
Pr: a aE SS. SS 1 | 
the re- 
sweater, 
2en im 
procure | 
in this 
a few 
She is 
eee FRENCH FACE CREAM » ee 99 . . 
French A pertent preparation for nourishing the skin Hand-made and B.B. Laces shown side by side. 
ery ex and keeping it soft and velvety. Assists —— — - . . 
id she Naturein creating and perpetuating the beau lf VIN; WS OPES m- CS 
alec ofa fair complexion. Price, $ 0. A, x % 
poe ss CLEANSING CREAM 
a ol 





An exceptional cream for preventing wind- 























d thei burn or sun-burn. Removes all dust and other 
indane impurities of the skin, cleanses and beautifies 
. se the complexion. Price, 50 cents. 
a15, Ja- An Acquaintance Box with liberal samples and 
brigh new method of massage sent on receipt of 25 cents 
t them J.ANDRE, 45 West 39th Street. N. Y. 
Irs. E 

thews 

nd she 
Mlle 

as her 

1 this 

Thus 

s. Ma- 
cutive 

aid of 

book, 

ne the 2 

¥ 

ssor 0; 7- ~ 8 og: 

" LADIES {ihs,Sciemtitic 

; Harmless 
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_ Leswerk Laundry Tablet 


brielle Offers you freedom from WASH DAY 
furry Drudgery. Easier and quicker than a wash- 
un) ing machine. Snow white, sanitary, clean 
it 10 clothes. Send 10 cents today for one whole 
ferent month's supply and be convinced. Money 
- returned if you are not entirely satisfied. 


LESWERK CO., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 




















The Best Regular Ser- 
vices to EGYPT, INDIA, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND. Round 
World Trips and Winter 
Tours in INDIA. PEN- 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL 
S. N. CO. Full informa- 
tion from 





Cunard Line, 21-24 State St., N. Y. 















For and ORDINARY 
, MATERNITY WEAR 
When comfort, ease of action and ab- 
dominal support are desired. For in- 
valids, for singers and for young girls 
Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
Call at my parlors or write for booklet 
No. 19. Sent free under plain envelope. 


10 East 46th Street 
BERTHE MAY 1° Fast 46th Street, 


Opposite the Ritz “ariton, 


ee 
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Our Trade Mark divides the - 


Seeing is Believing. 
O to your favorite shop and ask to see the ‘*B.B.”’ Laces mounted on a 
card side by side with Hand-made Laces, of which they are reproduc- 
tions; also examples of a ‘‘B.B.’? Valenciennes and Cluny washed 100 times. 
You can beautify the most beautiful Gown or exquisite Lingerie with 
these wonderful ‘‘B. B.”? Laces—and this is why they are so extensively 
used by exclusive Stores in all the Capitals of the World. 








ASK FOR 





‘““B.B.’? 


BIRKIN & CO., 73, 


BOOKLET. 


BTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


























Palentine GAbimsies: 





“Some like them hot. 


Uf 
Some like them cold, 


Some like them on the spot. 
Young or old!” 
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Write for ‘List of Whimsies” showing 
Oddities for Gifts 


Favors and Prizes 


rarer 








Love’s Thermos 


A bit of jolly good fun seasoned with a dash 
of timely sentiment,—a clever valentine conceit. 
Inside the cunning red flannel heart snuggles 
a real little water-bag, that may be filled and 
made to flush hot or cold as becomes the person 
or the occasion. 


Two Sizes —50c and $1.25 


Maytatr, Inc. 


Mayfair Building 
659 Fifth Avenue New York 
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New Goodwin Model O 


One of the 


Good Reasons 


why the new Goodwin Model O 
appeals to women in general is that it 
is a practical corset at a moderate 
price —well adapied to a wide range 
of figures. 

This carefully designed model is 
made in various lengths, either front or 
back lacing, any material and in all 
sizes. The boning is adequate enough 
to hold the flesh of the woman of 
unusual weight and so placed in front 
as to permit the corset to be worn in 
comfort by even the slight woman 


with sensitive hip bones. 


The woman who is careful to pre- 
serve her health and desires the acme 
of comfort without a sacrifice of style 
will find in this the best corset ever 
designed in moderately priced models. 


Price: $5.00 and up 


Send at once for new photographic 
illustrations with complete instructions 
for measurements and fitting. Ask 
for catalog G. Addressing 


Corsets of Every Description 


373 Fifth Ave., New York 


687 Boviston Sereet 
1120 Wainut Street 
57 E. Madison Street 
: Waldheim Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 330 Sutter Street 
LOS ANGELES 220 West Fifth Street 


S. H. CAMP & COMPANY 
Wholesale 


BOSTON .. . 
PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO... 
KANSAS CITY 


Jackson, Michigan 
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‘Pasadena, 








ith 
:| satin and enhanced still further by Venice 
lace appliqué motifs. The hat is of black 
barnyard braid, and is brightened by cherries 
so red and luscious that one is tempted to 





| { 1% = oT —- - 

mT —_ — a steal a bite. ¥ ; 

ae we ' ~ Charming for the afternoon is the third 
' pila’ a _ gown shown at the bottom of the same page. 





As if to accentuate the fulness of the skirt, 
a plaited organdie frill of generous width is 
added to the Milan lace flounce dropped over 
the tucked net foundation skirt, which is 
also of unusual circumference. Though the 
transparency of the net sleeves makes the 
bodice ideal for a hot day, the collar is one of 
those trying contradictions in which fashion 
delights to tease her votaries. Of dark blue 
moire, it is made higher by the Toby frill. 

Tiny ruffles, row upon row of them, lend 
a delightful old-timey air to the afternoon 
frock pictured in the upper right hand cor- 
ner of page forty-seven. Not content with 
this simple form of decoration, the designer 
has added some wonderfully good hand em- 
broidery, both on the skirt and on the bodice 
where it trails across a bib-like underbody of 
filet lace and dresses up the turn-over net 
collar. 

The garden-party frock on this page is 
frankly a period gown, but so charmingly 
modernized that it is very wearable and win- 
some. We must thank the dames of 1850 
for the style features, the full flare skirt, the 
berthe of fine white net, and the bell sleeves 
outlined in a frill surmounted by a band of 
ermine. Even the material has a certain 
“antique” air, for organdie,was the favourite 
fabric of sixty years or more ago and the em- 
broidery of pink roses and green leaves was 
used even then to give the ‘‘dress-up”’ touch. 
With flowers on the dress, this spring-time 
maiden has selected fruits as decoration for 
her natural coloured barnyard straw hat. 






? California 
; Expositions | 


(Positively no postponement of opening dates) 


"[ HE vacation youre 
7”, * longingfor—newsights 
’ and magic scenes—the 
wonders of the Exposi- | 
‘» tions—the sunshine and |. _-- 
roses of California. 
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Waiting to take you there is a world famous train that 
glides in its smooth, swift journey over a world famous 
route protected by the latest Automatic Electric Block 
Signals. 


Everybody grows flowers 

Pasadena at this season is unique, for here 
Winter coquettes with Summer in the most 
artful fashion. A garden pool may reflect 
Winter smiling into the face of Summer—a 
green flower-decked landscape together with 
white, snow-capped mountains side by side. 
You may cull roses from the garden in the 
morning and play at snowball in the mountains 
before noon. 

Growing flowers is a popular fad, whether 
one be a resident or a visitor with a house for 
a few months only. In New York in winter, 
the question most frequently asked is: How 
is your play getting on?—the inference being 
that every one is writing a play. Here the 
question is: How does your garden grow?— 
it being taken for granted that every one has 
a garden. 

Men who are kings of finance discuss the 
beauty of their orchids on the golf fields, and 
women, notable as leaders in exclusive social 
sets, talk rose varieties over their tea. 

The first day of the year starts with a flower 
pageant, the Tournament of Roses, and many 
gardens are maintained in the country for 
the express purpose of providing blooms for 
the féte. 

The Rose Tournament ends with a chariot 
race which takes place in a large natural park, 
the course circling around live oak trees. 
Bordering the amphitheatre are the boxes, 
banked with flowers, where smart society 
may see and be seen. Complying with an 
unwritten law, men, women and children 
wear white and carry bouquets, the bouquets 
being thrown to encourage the favourite 
charioteer. The charioteers in their gay 
tunics and gorgeous chariots, drawn by horses 
remarkable for their beauty as well as their 
swiftness, together with the setting, make a 


Sunset Limited 


(Every Day in the Year—No Extra Fare) 


Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 


‘* The Exposition Line —1915 ”’ 


New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco 


Oil-burning Locomotives— 
Through Dining and Observation Cars. 


A thousand wonders to enjoy through open windows. 


No Cinders, no Dust 
Choice of Water or Rail Lines to New Orleans 
Write for illustrated literature and other information. 


NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 
Metropolitan Bank Bidg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


NEW YORK CITY 
366 Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Flood Bldg. 


Agencies ali over the United States, Mexicv, Cuba, Europe 
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sudden outburst of anger at me, at his own 
weakness, at life. 

“Oh, don’t try to comfort me!” he com- 
manded harshly. ‘*Everything’s a lie—one’s 
father lies—even one’s mother—” 

He caught his breath and bit back the word 
that was on his lips. But he might just as 
well have uttered it. I knew what he thought 
and what he will always think. 

That was three months ago. This morning 
I went to see the specialist to whom my own 
doctor sent me. I told him to tell me all that 
he discovered about my case. He told me. 
The end is near. I smiled when I heard it. 
He looked at me with admiration that was 
almost reverential. 

““You women are wonderful creatures,” he 
said solemnly. ‘‘You have a courage which 
makes men seem cowards. You play the 
game as we men cannot play it. Then, when 
you find that you have lost, you smile.” 

“But when one has played the game—and 
won, it is different,” I said. 

““Won?” he asked, puzzled. 

“Yes,” I said simply—‘won the Great 
Consolation Prize in the game of life—Death!” 


That beautiful pearly - white 
effect so sought after by the 
fashionable woman of to-day is 
obtained by the use of 


“DAINTY WHITE” 


Unsurpassed for the evening 
toilet, an unrivaled beauty aid for 
the face, neck and arms. Partic- 
ularly effective under the glare of 
bright lights. 

Will not rub off, nor injure the 
clothing, but readily removable 
D 5 { with soap and water. 

Not a liquid, nor a powder, but a 
al n \ cream preferable to either. An excellent 
: _ whitener for the nails. 
NN \ White In tubes—so cents Postpaid. 
















































































THE RAY MFG. CO. 
246 West 46th Street, New York, N.Y. a 
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California, 


(Continued from page 47) 


younger set, and those who do not actually 
participate add to the beauty of the game by 


dressmakers are gradually invading even this 


altogether the former. 


(Continued from page 64) 


courage I did not feel—that I was trying to 
keep him from being sorry for me. 
went away I said the same words to my soul, 
I had been praised for not being afraid of 
death—when I was actually holding out my 
arms to it. 





in Midwinter 


picture difficult to duplicate anywhere jp the 
world in midwinter. 

The New Year ushers in the Pasadena 
season which lasts during January, February 
and March. Visitors who do not come early” 
long before the holidays, usually come im. 
mediately after and stay throughout these 
months. For Pasadéna, unlike the south. 
eastern winter resorts, is a long pilgrimage 
from the big centres and hardly knows the 
flitting tourist, or “ tripper.”’ 

One of our American novelists, sojourning 
abroad, deplores the fact that tourists are 
considered blots on the landscape, Not 
so in fair Pasadena! Here they are, fig. 
uratively, met half way, and _ literally 
welcomed with bouquets. For huge baskets 
of flowers are sent many miles east to one 
of the large divisions where limited trains 
pass, and each traveller is presented with g 
generous armful of carnations or roses. 

At this season, private cars form a beading 
around the Pasadena stations and elicit about 
the same degree of interest that private yachts 
do when anchored in a popular harbour, 


Celebrities from everywhere 

Now the houses and gardens on Orange 
Grove Boulevard, conceded by many to be 
the most beautiful street in the world, are ip 
full dress for the benetit of the winter guests, 
Here the houses of notables are strung to. 
gether as consecutively as are the electric 
lights along their front. Everybody is Some- 
body on Orange Grove, as the street is ab- 
breviated. A stone thrown in any direction, 
even by a woman, can’t miss hitting a celeb. 
rity, for Pasadena is not only ‘“‘smart” and 
pretty, but she is exceedingly clever. Even 
during a gay season, she finds time to toss off a 
bit of poetry for the magazines, write a novel 
or a nature book—and two of the most recent 
successes in musical comedy were composed 
here in winter. One of the large hotels even 
reserved its garden on the roof top, during the 
last two seasons, for the exclusive use of a 
visiting playwright. 

The life here in midwinter, however, is 
largely in the open. There are so many de- 
lightful places to go within a day’s motor trip 
from Pasadena that the majority of visitors 
spend the most of their time on the road. Not 
only are there picturesque villages to visit, 
nestled among fruit-laden orange groves, in- 
teresting trips to old missions and other his- 
torical spots, but a great many seaside places 
conveniently near for a day’s run. The roads 
are so good that motor cars easily climb to re- 
sorts on the mountains, where it is possible 
to indulge in all sorts of real winter sports. 


Life in the open 

Besides motoring, there is polo, golf and 
tennis. Polo brings sportsmen from all over 
the world, and especially from England, who en- 
joy the novelty of playing in midwinter. Golf, 
too, has a cosmopolitan following. When Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Carnegie are in town, as 
they frequently are, with others of the golf 
profession, the local evening papers make a 
business of adding the money score as repre- 
sented on the links each day. It makes good 
reading and in nowise spoils the game for any- 
body. 

Tennis tournaments are entered into by the 


looking on in some fetching clothes. 

Like all civilised communities, Pasadena 
has a horse show and a charity ball, and since 
the horse is gradually disappearing and Paris 


far-away field, the latter is likely to eclipse 


luffer 


I know he thought that I was pretending a 


But as I 

















For I am very tired, and in death one need 


not pretend. I think that dying will be the one 
natural thing I have done in twenty-one 
years. 


Yet to-night when I heard my youngest son 
(Bert has not told him yet that his mother 


is a liar)—quoting the poem that inspires him 
with enthusiasm, I smiled as he repeated the 
lines—‘ Play up! 
Game!’ 
love, children’s confidence and one’s own self- 
respect! Is it not a great deal to risk for the 
game at which all the world sneers—the game 
which so many women must play all their ives 
through—the game that bears the ignoble 
name of Bluff? 


Play up! And Play the 
Yes, that’s it—even if one stakes 


And when one has played and lost? _ 
Ah well—there’s always the Great Cons0- 


lation Prize! 
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RTS & 


Decoration 
isamonthly 
magazine 
4 full of val- 
ne, => able sug- 
SX » gestions 
for those who wish 
distinctive homes. 

Arts & Decoration 
will cover a new field. 
It will follow fashionsin 
art, without being ser- 
vile to them; deal with 
the past and the present, 
conservative and radi- 
cal themes, the things 

| the painters are think- 

' ing by the thinkers; 
with the revivals of 
forgotten standards 
and the old standards 
in decoration; with 
painting, drawing, 
sculpture,architecture, 
interior decoration, 
furniture, bibelots, sil- 
ver, antique porce- 
lains, enamels and 
glasses. 

It is a many-sided 
mirror in which all 
the art activities of the 
day are reflected 
text and in pictures, in 
halftones and in color 
plates. 

If you wish to add dis- 
tinction to your home, 
write your name and 


address on the margin of 
this advertisement and 
send it with $1.00 for the 
next six issues of this 
beautiful magazine to 
_  T.W.Ashwell, Publisher, 
| 434 Lafayette St, New 


York. 
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4 Now is the Time to Choose 




























vigs, prepared under an old Colonial recipe. 


farm. Shipped direct to you in 5, 10, 25 or 
50 Ib. boxes at 30c Ib. prepaid. 
Forest Home Farm, Dept G, Purcellville,Va. 
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Test its delicious goodness on your table now! 
Choicest cuts of little milk-fed, Virginia-grown 


Parchment wrapped in 1 Ib. packages—at the 
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YOU 
Can Weigh 
Exactly What 
You Should ” 


You can—I know you can, because I 
have reduced 32,000 women and have 
built up that many more—scientifically, 
naturally, without drugs, in the privacy 
of their own rooms. ; 


You Can Be So Well! 


If you only knew 
how well! 1 build up 
your vitality— at the 
same time I strength- 
en your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how 
to breathe, to stand, 
walk and relieve such 
ailments as 











Nervousness, 
Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, 


Indigestion, 
Etc. 





One pupil writes: 

“T weigh &3 pounds 
less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in 
strength.”’ 





Your New Hat— d 


FRO” the attractive Rawak models for Spring wear. 


Another says: 

Last May [ weighed 
100 pounds, this May I 
weigh 126, and oh! I 

LL. 





























‘ ~ . P . f WE 
You will find among the widely varied creations for informal cae 
and formal wear, the latest shapes and colorings original with the Won't you sit down 
R k Studios and write now for my 
awe ucios. interesting booklet ? 
'f your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will gladly advise 
z you where the Rawak offerings may be seen. = You Are Welcome To It —It Is FREE 
Don't wait, you may forget it. _T ha 
48 West 38th Street : had a wonderful experience and I should 
NEW YORK = like to tell you about it. 
PARIS LONDON 
: Susanna Cocroft 
= Dept. 24 
624 Michigan Boulevard, 
CHICAGO 
z Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is the recog- 
nized authority on the scientific care of the 
PS health and figure of women 
Watch Our Harper’s Bazar Space for the Newest Creations 
Mi Mil i LN 
. . 
Ideal for Florida Service 
You who visit Florida this winter will not be without the means You Are as Old as You Look 
of luxuriously safe and convenient water travel if you place your “Why is not a skin of yous, ee “ 
reservation now for a Speedway Runabout. Graceful, roomy, thor- fair and firm as that of your body es 
look older than you are, it is because you 
oughly seaworthy and as simple to run as a light car but far less are not doing what you should to help 
in upkeep. “Outdoors on the Water” describes the beauty and nature. My exercises in 


utility. of this little aristocrat. Shall we send it to you? Write to 





Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
lone for the health and figures of 60,000 women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercise 
at home than massage will accomplish in an hour 
lay in a beauty parlor. —Susanna Cocroft, 


Gas Engine and Power Co, and 
Charles L. Seabury Co., Consolidated a 
Launch Dept.V. Morris Heights, New 












Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre 
pared the instructions tor this ourse, inc luding als 
the care of the Ha ir, Eyes, Hands and F eet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Frechled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples _ Thin, Oily Hair 

Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, inflamed Feet 
and many other blemishes are relieved and over 
come. The expression is invigorated, the skin 
cleared, the hair made glossy, more abundant, the 
-s stronger and brighter, the feet ¢ . = : 
ls smooth. Our pupils look 5 
y nger after our course. Write for F RE | 
booklet today. 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 4 CHICAGO 


CALIFORNIA 


AND THE EXPOSITIONS 


Don’t decide on your California Tour before 
getting our illustrated program of arrange- 
ments for individual and party travel. 
Postal brings full information, estimate for 
any tour, with or without hotels, etc. Travel 
service absolutely the best. Official Pas- 
senger Agents for the Exposition. 


Off for a run THOS. COOK & SON 


in a thoroughbred , 
| 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia Chicago _Los Angeles 
San Francisco Montreal Toronto 
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The NEW 1915 


SeeaForm 


A. 


THE AND 
PNEUMATIC SKIRT 
DRESS FORM MARKER 


























Guaranteed for Five Years 


With ordinary care will last a lifetime 


PNEU FORM is the only Pneumatic Dress 
Form. You simply breathe into it the Breath of 
Life, and PNEU FORM becomes YOU—your 
perfect Second Self. By substituting a different 
Form Cover and inflating again, PNEU FORM 
reproduces any figure, so that one PNEU FORM 
serves perfectly forthe dressmaking and remod- 
elling needs of any number of women. Indispen- 
sable in the home—invaluable to Dressmakers. 


REDUCED PRICE COMPLETE 
$12.50 


The New 1915 PNEU FORM includes, without 
any extra charges: 
1. Simplified Skirt Marker. (A dressmaking 
necessity. ) 
2. Adjustable Skirt Form, attached and 
complete. 


3. Form Cover Pattern, drafted to your 
measure for making your own cloth 
**mould.’”’ 


4. Small box about a foot square and 5 
inches high in which PNEU FORM can be 
deflated and packed away when not in use. 


5. Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
Reduced weight, 7 pounds. 


Write for descriptiwe Booklet, ‘‘My Exact Figure,’’ 
containing full information. 


One good dealer in most every city sells PNEU 
FORM. If your city is the exception, send your 
order and remittance ($12.50) to us direct, with 
size of largest bust and hip required, and PNEU 
FORM will be forwarded delivery prepaid. 


A four-apron section adjustable Skirt Form and 
Marker made expressly for any older Model 
Pneu Form may now be had, delivery paid, $2.00. 


Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





Cotton, Sil 


worthy of special attention. At first it will be 
difficult to convince even yourself that they 
have been made in this country. Every hall- 
mark of the imported fabrics is present, and 
to let you into the secret, it must be con- 
fessed that the designs are fostered on French 
soil. Only in a Parisian atmosphere, even 
clouded with the smoke of battle, could be 
evolved the unusual colourings, now bright 
and bold, again subtle and subdued, and 
equally clever designs, which might be traced 
to old prints and rare tapestries. Imagine, 
for instance, a little brown fence, almost 
wooden in construction, and against it neat 
little green trees and prim little flower-pots 
bearing brightly coloured old-time posies 

a real Pomander Walk in silk. This silk 
house has surpassed the French manufac 
turers in feats of printing, for on power 
looms it has produced Chantilly designs on 
a marquisette background that can only 
be made by hand in France. 


Silks of stiffer weave 


To return to the fabrics which are and will 
be brought into favour by the demand for 
stiffer weaves, there is a vast array of corded 
silks, including silk poplins, failles, silk gab- 
ardines, and even silk coverts. There are 
plain poplins, and checked, striped, and 
dotted poplins—all desirable for suits and 
dresses. 

Amongst the failles, there is Opaline, a 
faiile on a bengaline ground, and the Faille 
Francaise of splendid texture. In this con- 
| nection, too, mention must be made of a new 
| silk—so new that it hasn’t been christened as 
yet—a diagonal silk made from the finest 
Italian silk, very good to look upon and 
equally satisfactory to wear. Also in the 
corded novelties is one with a reversible stripe. 
For suits, the silk gabardines are repeating 
the successes of their woolen and cotton pro- 
totypes. 

A very new comer is an all silk covert 
with the same hard finish as its sister in wool, 
making it a very durable and_ serviceable 
stuff for the sporting and knock-about suit 
and dress. In appearance it is reminiscent 
of the East, and might also be classed with 
the shantungs and tussores which are enjoy- 
ing a revival of popularity. Part of this re- 
turn to favour may be ascribed to their 
natural colouring and firm body which make 
shantungs ideal for the costumes developed 
from ideas culled from the militaire. The 
latest weaves show a very decided nubby ef- 
fect which makes them particularly to be 
desired. There is also an admirable pin stripe 
tussah for suits, and a heavy shantung suit- 
ing similar to a mummy cloth of splendid 
weight for trot-about costumes. 

In the crepes—and as we remarked at the 
beginning of the article they are not by any 
means in the discard—there is the usual inter- 
esting variety. The Samara silk might be 
described as a printed foulard pongee, for, 
though an American product, it has a Japa- 
nese weave and a French design. Grouped 
with it are the printed crepe velours, the 
printed crinkled crepe, and the printed crepe 
Algerian, all showing a remarkable clearness 
of the prints on the wrong side. As with the 
shower-proof and shed-water foulards, thunder 
storm need cause no fear, for the little drops 
of rain roll like globules of mercury off from 
the silky surface. 

Before leaving the subject of crepes, atten- 
tion should be called to a particularly desir- 
able Oriental crepe, heavy and supple, another 
crepe of such substantial body that it might 
be described as a broadcloth crepe and known 
as Val Soie, and a distinctively crepy weave 
called crepe Belvoir. The bordered effects in 
crepe de Chines and radiums are going to be 
wonderfully successful in the hands of a skill- 
ful dressmaker, for there is an almost endless 
variety of designs; stripes, fine and wide, com- 
bined with checks and squares; floral patterns 
singly and in clusters, conventionalized and 
natural, and splendid shadow, and black and 
white blendings 


A bridge between silks and cottons 

The bridge between the silks and sheer 
fabrics is made up of the tub silks and various 
combinations of silks and cottons. In the 
tub silks, there is one type with an un- 
mistakable crepy weave. The colours will 
not fade even under the severe ministrations 
of the laundress, and their combinations in 
stripes and cords are amazing. A novelty this 
season is the aigrette cord, a broken, wiggly 
line, and also the cable cord brightened by a 
tiny flower pattern in very bright English 
print colourings. Another tub article, and 
one that will wash with the satisfaction of 
gingham, is a combination silk and linen prod- 
uct, having the silk warp and linen weft. The 
designs are similar to those in the tub silks. 

The Indestructible voiles and Madame But- 
terfly marquisettes display the same compre- 
hensive and varied line of designs woven 
into the Pussy Willow taffetas. And here, 
as everywhere, the black and white effects 
are the most popular, in stripes, in checks, 
in dots, and in floral and conventional de- 
signs. There are endless possibilities in the 
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| bordered voiles and marquisettes. The Chan- 
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k and Wool 


(Continued from page 40) 


tilly and all-over lace designs have alread 
been referred to. y 

And the demand for cotton marquisette 
bids fair to rival that for its dressier silk sister 
for sheer fabrics of every description are going 
to play important roles on the clothes stage 
this coming season. Not for many a year 
has there been such a wide spread demand 
for sheer stuffs. Though the vogue for 
cotton materials has been widely spread 
through the zealous efforts of the “cotton 
movement,”’ cotton fabrics have not been ap 
preciated in this country and have not been 
adopted for “dress up” frocks as across the 
seas. Perhaps this season, we shall have ap 
opportunity to pay our homage to cotton 
the enthusiastic demand for cotton stuffs 
would lead one to cherish hopes in this direc. 
tion—but first we must realize that the good 
qualities of cotton materials cost a little 
money, and that we have no more right to 
expect a cheap cotton fabric to look well and 
to wear well than its counterpart in silk, 

This year, we must be doubly careful to 
select cotton goods where the best quality of 
dye has been used. There is no denying the 
fact that the dye situation is bothering the 
owners of the mills for the dyes made in this 
country will not stand up, as they say in the 
trade, as do the foreign made products. And 
the women who buy printed cottons in black 
and white and blue designs—and these are by 
all odds the most popular—must be careful 
to have the mistress of the tub follow explic- 
itly the directions for washing. 


Crepes not dead 


In the beginning of the season, the slogan 
in the trade was that ‘“‘crepes are dead,” but 
“demand”’ is as capricious as any woman, and 
much to the surprise of the manufacturers, 
there has been a big demand for crepes. It 
is not so heavy as that for voiles, and it is for 
the better grades of crepes, but it is strong 
enough to cause comment. And after several 
seasons of a strong demand for printed goods, 
there is a reaction in favour of embroidered 
fabrics. Amongst the embroidered crepes 
are the Lorraine crepes, woven, not acid 
crepes, which are wearable and satisfactory 
after the laundress has done her worst. In 
this group we have the Tambour crepe, the 
Bourette Pompadour, the Fantastique crepe, 
and the crepe Damasse, all embroidered 
crepes in floral and all-over designs. 

Amongst the popular priced crepes, the 
plisse effects are much favoured, also the cos- 
tume crepes with Dolly Varden designs, 
embroidered crepes in the splash and, seed 
effects, embroidered crepes in chenille, and 
various silk and cotton crepes. But the crepe 
that is most in demand as a novelty is the 
crepe with the nub stripe. 


Supremacy of voiles and organdies 

The same nub yarn distinguishes many of 
the best selling voiles. A particularly effective 
piece of goods has a very fine voile back- 
ground striped in clusters of nub yarn cords. 
And both in crepes and in voiles. the lacey 
or leno weaves are very highly prized. 

The Effleure or Grafton voiles are almost 
too well-known to require an introduction, 
but the beauty of the new designs for spring 
cannot be overlooked. These voiles are made 
in England, and have the silk warp and cotton 
filling, making them very lustrous. The 
printing, done as it is by the block instead 
of the cylinder method, produces delight- 
fully soft and unusual colourings. Perhaps 
one of the most unusual effects is achieved 
by the application of moiré rollers, lending 
a fascinating clouded appearance, suggestive 
of moiré. The East, Vienna, the calico and 
chintz prints of the old days, the Cubists, 
and the whole of nature’s garden, have sup- 
plied the ideas reproduced in the wide 
variety of designs. 

But the high novelty in the sheer goods is 
organdie—the organdie of our grandmothers 
which flares while you look at it, and which 
can be manipulated into ruffles and flounces, 
frills and puffings, with the utmost success. 
The great difficulty in the past has been in 
laundering organdie, the starch giving an 
unsightly, blotched effect This is obliterated 
in Nonopake, made from a hard, twisted yarn 
and so constructed that it has the same stiff- 
ness and individuality after laundering and 
without the use of starch that it had when 
new. From across the seas, by way of Switz- 
erland, are coming to us some very effective 
embroidered organdies. Other novelties from 
across the Atlantic include a very fine voile, 
showing in the weave an almost invisible 
design, a check, plaid or quadric, also a voile 
imperatrice, which is a combination silk an 
cotton material having a broché design. 

As a successor to ratine and linen—which, 
though very fashionable, wil! be scarce—we 
have AlGoBedine, a mercerized cotton gabar- 
dine that you can fashion into the popular 
circular sporting skirt with perfect safety. 
It has a finer rib than serge, and has the 
valuable asset of being non-shrinkable. A 
similar fabric for the tailor mades of washable 
materials is fileté, a zephyr ground with fine 
cords in groups or spaced. Cotton covert 1S 
also available for the sporting coat and skirt 
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Bouquets! 


Much of the pleasure of doing a thing is 
in the sure and certain knowledge that 


it is well done. 


It is with considerable 


pride that we present the following 


letters of appreciation 


received from 


some of the many pleased patrons of 


Harper’s Bazar 
Personal Shopping Service 


“Thank you so much for at- 
tending to myneeds. Yours 
is the only satisfactory Per- 
sonal Shopping Service I 
have yet found. 


“Tcannot thank you enough 
for your attention to the 
minutest details of my wishes 
and hope if there is any- 
thing that I can help you 
about, you will let me know. 


“T received my order Satur- 
day by Parcel Post, and 
everything reached me 
safely. J am delighted with 
them all, and I thank you 
many times. 


“The net guimpe reached 
me last Friday and is ex- 
actly right, thank you very 
much. The hat you sent 
me suits me beiter in every way 
than any hat I have had in 
five years. I am an excel- 
lent “ad” for your depart- 
ment. 


“The new blue suit is a per- 
fect fit and swits my figure as 
if it had been made for me. 
I have never had a tailor- 
made which has suited me 
any better. 


“All the articles have been 
received in perfect condi- 
tion. I desire to thank you 
for the exquisite taste and care 
you have shown, and also 
for the trouble you have 
been occasioned. 
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“T do appreciate your inter- 
est so very much, and thank 
you for all your trouble. I 
hope to be able to make an 
appointment with you while 
we are in New York. We 
are very enthusiastic over 
your selections. 


“The waist is charming and 
I thank you very much for 
this attractive selection. Ias- 
sure you of my appreciation 
of your kind and satisfac- 
tory services. 


“T wish I could thank you 
personally for the kind ser- 
vice you have given me. 
The white satin sport hat 
was absolutely satisfactory 
in fact I was more than 
pleased with it. 


“T must tell you how very 
pleased I am with the waist 
sent me a few days since. 
It is exactly what I wished and 
fits perfectly. Thanks for 
your trouble. 


“IT received the gown yes- 
terday, and am quite charm- 
ed with it. I thank you 
very much, and you may 
rest assured I will take 
advantage of the Spring 
Shopping with your assist- 
ance. 


“T am wild over the dear 
little necklace you sent me. 
It is just what I wanted and I 
thank you very much. 
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Goetz All-Silk Satin is 
an excellent material 
for Waists, Petticoats, 
Pantalettes. It is soft 
and lustrous, and of a 
weight, particularly 
suitable for such 
garments, 
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the quali ty 


It is usually safe to assume 
that if the lining of a coat or 
suit is high-grade, the gar- 
ment is consistently good 
throughout. 


















You will find many of the 
finest ready-to-wear garments 


PTZ 
Silks: 


These linings are beautiful in 
appearance, and are soft and 
serviceable. They have 
strength and wearing quality 
not usually found in such 
light fabrics. 














Be sure your next coat or suit 
is Goetz-lined—look for this 
silk woven Goetz* Guarantee 
Label sewn in the lining. 


Tucname GOETZ 's 6 
THE SEWAGE OF THIS LINING 
(TIS YOUR GUARANTEE 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO, 


Madison Ave. and 34th St., New York 


*“‘Gets"’ 
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Bese eusessesssesecisserssecuraTe: 











Original creations of our own, suitable 
for early Spring and Southern wear. 


Samples and sketches upon application. 


Stein 2 Blaine 
a  . 


8-10 West 36th St., New York City 
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The Correctly Costumed 


Correct outdoor costume 
for nurse, as shown by 
Joseph, is of fine all wool 
serge, with attachable cape, 
in black, maroon, blue, gray 
or brown. The bonnet of 
velvet, silk, or straw may 


When 


tea in the afternoon, Joseph 


the maid serves 


advises a costume of French 
sateen, Irish poplin, or mo- 
hair, five-gored skirt and 
Gibson waist, with dotted 
Swiss apron, and cap, col- 





Maid 








The child’s nurse’s cos- 
tume as shown by Joseph 
trained 
nurse’s uniform, consisting 
of a 


is similar to the 
striped seersucker 
dress with five-gored skirt, 
linen apron cut in five gores, 


have the veil. 


For the 
children’s 
nurse, H. A. 
Dix & Sons 
Co. 
mends a 
striped uni- 
form, 






recom- 


prefer- 
ably in pink 
or blue. 


lar, and cuffs to match. 

















also cap, collar, and cuffs. 






For the 
morning H. A. 
Dix & Sons 
Co. is show- 
ing a maid's 
uniform of 
blue or pink 
chambray and 
for the after- 
noon one is 





gray, as newer 
than black 
cotton alpaca. 









behind the idea of dressing the maid or 
servants of the household in correct 
costumes. It is really a question of psychol- 
ogy. When the door, in answer to your 
ring, is opened by a maid, neat and trig in 
her uniform, are you not at once impressed 
with the thought, “Here is a well-appointed, 
well-regulated house, whose head recognises 
the niceties that are all-important to men 
and women brought up in homes of refine- 
ment” ? 
Many women go a step further and intro- 


"Treen is something deeper than fashion 








duce a certain individuality in the costume 
of their servants by having them made i 
colours harmonizing with the decoratiod 
scheme of the house or apartment. In one 
household, whose owner is widely known 2 
the world of finance and society, the morning 
costumes of all the maids are made from 
buff-coloured chambray, and the afternoo 
uniforms of plum-coloured French cashmeré 
the aprons being of net. And even im 

aprons the clever designer manages to soum” 
the note of individuality, for you may, : 
you like, order a style of “your very own. 
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California 
the Wonderful 
By Edwin Markham 

A historical and descriptive 
work of supreme interest. 


Sixty-Four pages of illustrations. 
Price $2.50 net. 


The Enemy 


By George Randolph Chester 
and Lillian Chester 
Authors of ‘The Ball of Fire,” ‘Cor- 
delia Blossom,” etc. 

The readers of Hearst’s Magazine 
are accustomed to big fiction— 
Hall Caine, Winston Churchill, 
etc. Many of these critical readers 
who are following the serial in 
Hearst’s have written the editor 
praising “ The Enemy” as one of 
the biggest novels of the year. 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 
Price $1.35 net. 


Three Things 


By Elinor Glyn 
Author of ‘‘Three Weeks,”’ etc. 
Mrs. Glyn’s latest book is the 
mature expression of a worldly and 
wise woman’s view on the deeper 
problems of present-day existence. 
Illustrated. Price 35c net. 


The 
Unknown 
Country 


By Coningsby Dawson 
Author of “The Garden Without 
Walls,” “The Raft,’’ etc. 

With rare vividness the author 
describes experiences in the World 
Beyond. A masterpiece of fiction. 

Illustrated. Price 50c net. 


The Seas of God 
A Novel 
Anonymous 


The publishers are not per- 
mitted at present to disclose the 
name of the gifted author of this 
remarkable novel, an amazing 
story of American life. 

Frontispiece in colors. 
Price $1.00 net. 


The Cocoon 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


_ Every year or so there is pub- 
lished a little book, the whimsi- 
cality, originality, and charm of 
which win it thousand of readers, 
—- pg ae and heavier 
Works of fiction go a-begging. 
The book of this sort for 1915 is 
The Cocoon,” a delightful fan- 
tasy, written by that past-mistress 
of her art—Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
who has endeared herself to mil- 
lions of readers by her stories of 
Southern life. 

Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


At all dealers. Send for catalog 


Hearst’s International Library Co. 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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F) Mrs. Adair 


4 Arrayed against those aging forces, the blanching, 
withering cold of the north winds, the contrastin 
dry warmth of heated rooms, the incessant wear 0 
Ganesh Forehead Strap ($4,$5) an exacting social season, the continuous attacks 
for removing forehead lines; Of dust and other foreign matter upon the skin, are 
Ganesh Chin Strap ($5, $6.50) the splendid, efficient GANESH EPARATIONS. == 
for reducing ‘‘double"’ chin. titted 
For nourishing the muscles and tissues in a way that , For rough skins and chapped faces, the Ganesh 
= eliminate all wrinkles and hollows, the Ganesh | Balm Cleansing Cream, $3., $1.50, 75c. 

Eastern Muscle Oil, $5., $2.50, $1. | For tired, lined eye . 

Bor onngiiaain g the skin so that it will withetend al — a eyes, the Ganesh Bandelettes, 
10t rooms and cold winds without becoming loose, | 0 ae | 
: > r as : e For removing blackheads, the Ganesh Beauty 

oe Sane Eastern Diable Skin Tonic, $5., $2., Sachets, Box of 20, $2.50. 
To remove discolorations, such as those left by col- | For whitening the skin, Ganesh Lily Sulphur 
lars, and make the skin look like satin, the Ganesh | Lotion (in pink, cream or white), $2.50, $1.50. 
Parisian Beauty Neige Cream. In pink, cream, | For softening and whitening chapped hands 
white, $1.50. Ganesh Cream for Hands, $1. 
Study your requirements, and then mail your order for the GANESH 
aid you need. Lecture Book and complete Price List mailed on request 
Years ago Mrs. Adair introduced to her American clientele the Muscle 
Strapping Treatment for the facial tissues and muscles. It has no 


equal anywhere. Single Treatments at the Salon, - $2.50. 


557 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, w.0:2"in LONDON, °3.::."s"* PARIS, ¢::3%. 
eee 














ATTRACTIVE Ai 


Silk Frocks 


804—Afternoon Frock, Excellent Quality 
Faille silk, coatee embroidered with thin gold 
and self-braid over chiffon waist. Wide flare 
skirt. Russian Green, Navy and 
Brown. Very specially priced $ 15.00 








805—Afternoon Frock, Semi Empire 
Model, Excellent Quality Crepe Meteor, 
Vestee of pointed net. Wide flare skirt. 


Black, Marine Blue, Sand and 
Putty. Very special price $ 15.00 








448 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Styles for 
SPRING 


Models from 

the Heart of 
America’s 

Fashion Center 







_* 
af 


New York is the 
Paris of America, and 
Fifth Avenue is the Rue 
de la Paix of New York. 
Our new style booklet of 
models from the best 
Fifth Avenue houses will 
prove most valuable in 
planning your Spring 
Wardrobe. Send for 
copy as explained below. 


Wilson 
Dress-hooks 


Now made in 2 smaller sizes 


i 


These are the hooks that help to make the 
styles. Wilson Dress-hooks are designed 
not twisted from a wire. Won'trust or crush. 
Lay flatand invisible. Hold like a sewn seam 
until—at the touch of a finger they open 
easily—and thenonly. Nomore worry about 
a gapping garment—no more restraint from 
free motions for fear the fasteners will fail 
Better than buttons. Preferred in society; 
proved in service. Now made in four sizes 
suitable for every fabric, from sheerest silks 
to heavy woolens. 

See that your modiste uses Wilson Dress- 
hooks on your dresses. At notion counters, 10c. 

Style Booklet sent free on receipt of 10c 
(stamps accepted, coin preferred) for a card 
of Wilson Dress-hooks. State size and color 
desired and give dealer's name. 


No. 0 No. | No. 2 No, 3 


we St SE 


Actual sizes above; black or white 


THE WILSON DRESS-HOOK CO. 
122 E. St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, O. 














BY ROBERT AND ELIZABETH SHACKLETON 


FOUR ON A TOUR 
IN ENGLAND 


A BOOK for those who have been in Eng- 








land, who expect to go to England, or who 
at least want to know all about it with the 
idea that they may go. A charmingly written work of travel by authors 
about whom it was said, ‘* Their fresh, enthusiastic point of view gives 
charm to their account.”” 
It should prove particularly interesting to the motorist, for it contains 
complete information as to roads, expenses, laundry, baggage, hotels, and 
details of travel generally — and not told in a dry or didactic manner. 


Profusely illustrated with photographs taken on the tour, and a map in 
colors showing the route. _Handsomely bound in cloth and boxed, 


AT $2.50 NET 





A limited number of autographed copies of each book have been bound 
in Three-quarter Genuine Morocco, gold top, 


AT $6.00 NET 
HearstT’s INTERNATIONAL Liprary Co., New York 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of our 1915 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete hor- 
ticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pases, colored 
plates and 1000 photo engravings, showing actual results without 
exaggeration. It is a mine of information of everything in Gardening, 
either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of over sixty-eight 
years of practical experience. Togive the catalogue the largest possible 
% distribution we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen 
and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50c ‘‘HENDERSON’’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 





























tions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 









CORTLANOT Sr. 





* NEw YorRK City 








PETER HENDERSON & CO. comssor 


Y ROBERT AND ELIZA- 
BETH SHACKLETON 


The Charm of the 
Antique 

BOOK of present- 

A day possibilities 

for simple expen- 


diture. It is full of the 
pleasant experiences and 








triumphs of collecting. 


‘*There is a treat for readers of 
the book in every chapter. The 
many illustrations admirably aid the 
collector in a proper understanding 
of the text.’ 


From the Boston Transcript. 


**The talk of collectors almost 
invariably is good talk, and the 
gossip of the Shackletons concern- 
ing the antique objects they own, 
the places where they found them, 
the auctions attended, the prizes 
sought and missed, the care taken 
of things acquired, the prices paid, 
and the many other items of ex- 
quisite interest to fellow-collectors, 
is no exception to the rule.’” 


From the New York Times. 
** Any Shackleton book may be 
expected to be presented in charm- 
ing literary form, and the publishers 
have done their part in making an 
attractive volume.” 
— From the , 
Springfield Daily Republican. 
IN CLOTH, BOXED, 
AT $2.50 NET 





Hearst’s INTERNATIONAL 
Liprary Co., NEw YorK 
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Asks if you have seen the new Redfern Models. 
shapely at sight and 


goo res eeerree ee eowoea,. | | 
ea. 
en. 


—— <<* 
ete ell 


The Redfern Corset Lady 


are a joy just to hold in the hand 


pretty to look at—dquite as pretty as the prettiest bit of 


lingerie. 


In fact, the designers’ aim is to create in the Redfern 
a garment that shall not only shape beautifully, but 
if we may say so—be a fitting companion for 


exquisite lingerie. 


There are fashions from everywhere this season— 
fashions inspired from the North and South of Europe, 
the Occident and Orient; in character military and 
non-military, but each is so exacting in line that it spells 


corset certainty. 


There need be no uncertainty if you will select from 
the Redfern line your model—it will be marvelously 


satisfying in the very first fitting. 


If you have been a little careless in your corseting, 
and your figure has lost its lines or has become too 
full through wearing a corset too long a period, which 
we all do at times (a woman writes this), the defects 
may be easily corrected through the proper fitting of 


the Redfern model. 


is offered 


If you are in need of a new corset, or if the old one 
is passe, or if this reminds you that something is wrong 
with your corset, call at any high-class shop and ask 
them to show you the new Redfern models. 


Avenue, San Francisco. 





Redfern Corsets will always be found where carefully selected wearing apparel 
at all high-class department stores, and at The Redfern Corset Shops, at 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York; 19 East Madison Street, Chicago; 114 Grant 


Three to Twenty-five Dollars 
At High-Class Stores 


J ovdel4. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


They 
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Worth in his officer’s uniform, for he will have 
left for the front before you read this article. 
His brother, who is now convalescing from a 
wound, will take charge of the business. The 
Red Cross hospital, though in the same build- 
ing, is quite apart from the dressmaking 
quarters where active preparations are being 
made for the spring opening. 

Rodier has kept open certain of his factories, 
others having been razed to the ground in the 
course of the war. 


black and white will be largely featured, and 
in its train purple and gray—all the mourning 
demi-mourning shades. In _ addition, 
there is a new blue, the exact tone of the sol- 
dier’s uniforms, for you will remember that 
new uniforms have been made for the French 
Evelyn Varon has made excellent use It is really a 
of this colour in her best looking hats. Navy 
blue, always a standard for spring, has a_ the influence of 
i that the shapes of the various headgears worn 
by the soldiers and the officers are not be 
Whether she is right or 
wrong, it is a joy to be shown shapes which 
do not recall thoughts-of the trenches. 
Belgian red, yellow and black are cleverly 
adapted as colour combinations. 

To wear with the trig tailored suits there 
are saucy little hats made of oilcloth matching 
A little more “dress up” 
are the small flower hats, always in demand 
when we greet the return of the flowers in 
nature’s gardens. 
preferred to the large ones, though often a 
combination of the two has been successfully 
Later we shall have the large hats 
gay with flowers. 

Tailored hats have a very new look when 
trimmed with the large plaid ribbons or the 
black and white striped faille silk 


rival in old blue. 
colour, has a certain following, especially a 
subtle old red, something on the tint of brick. 
The red, yellow and black of the Belgian flag 
is another combination which has inspired 
many a couturier. 

At Bernard’s they are busy creating new 
suits, for well he knows that the tailor-made 
is the American woman’s first thought when 
the buds on the trees begin to swell and the 
robin sings his welcome to the spring. Here, 
as at the majority of houses, the jackets are 
short, ranging from twenty-six to thirty-two 
inches, all rippling over the hips. Some 
are loosely confined by the belt, while others 
have the fitted, or pinched-in effect, promi- 
nently featured. 
more usual finish, though a concession is made 
to the advocates of the collarless neck by 
leaving an open space in the front. 


created, more than a year ago, the first so- 
called, modern crinoline dresses. The crino- 
line balls, given a little later by Parisian 
society, further increased the vogue of the 
But it soon fell into the hands of 
those frightful people who 
change our creations so that we scarcely 
recognize them, even when supposed to be 
replicas of our work—and this season our 
house will not continue the crinoline tendency. 
Skirts will be wide, but the silhouette will be 
slender and supple, and the line around the 
ankles will not be flaring. When skirts grow gray. Fur no longer knows any seasons, as 
wider, the waist-line must change so as to 
maintain the slender effect. 
waist-line will be more or less accentuated. 

We will use much silk in our spring cos- 
tumes, and particularly much white—heavy 
supple white satins, and white twill, that 
effective silk serge. The one-piece gown of 
twill is simplicity itself. Slightly moyen fige 
in effect it is placed over a tucked chemisette 
and sleeves of sheer linon. A little ribbon is 
tied at the neck and a bow of the same fastens 
the broad belt, which is characterised by the 
dented border. Nocolour of any kind is added. 

I rather fancy the elaborate afterncon gown 


crinoline. 
the 


have respect for themselves 
| eschew spirits and take only an occasional 
| liqueur with their coffee. 
looks so clear, clean and innocuous, and when 
a woman is tired and faded after a hard day’s 
pursuit of social duty, a little champagne discuss them. 
makes all the difference—half a glass will 


essary, and then a couple, before the light 
| will come back to the eyes and the glow to 





‘Paris—Before the Spring Openings 


(Continued from page 51) 


He has even sold to his 


Of course this means that 


Red, being also a military 


arranged. 
The military collar is the 


La Mode 


(Continued from page 19) 


Therefore, the 


Tiepolo blue. 


The Problem of Diet 


(Continued from page 39) 


breakfast on a cup of coffee and aslice of toast, the cheeks. 
and to take a lunch from which all starchy 
foods and sweet wines are rigourously barred. 
They drink a cup of tea with lemon instead of 
milk at tea time and eat a dry biscuit to keep 
it company; and for dinner they have fish, 
lean meat, green vegetables, and fruit. Soups, looks. 
rich sauces, potatoes, and sweets are barred, 
and they sip boiling water at strange hours. 
Another warning of which the modern 

| woman stands in need is to limit very strictly 


medical aid. 


in champagne. Healthy 


But champagne 


Then a glass becomes nec-_ charm. 


A great deal of interest has been invoked by 
the suits copied from the militaire 
has a covert suit that is an exact replica— 
a skirt substituted for the trousers of the 
soldier boy’s uniform. 
ous plays on this type of costume. 
would seem to mean that the severe tailored 
suit will be in high favour this spring. 
is the prophecy of those in the know, and they 
go further and promise a vogue of linen shirt. 
waists to complete these suits. 
clients, the leading Paris couturiers, new such good looking 
fabrics for the spring, but they are not as yet 
At the present time one sees 
gabardine being used everywhere for suits, and 
for the dressy three-piece costumes faille and 
taffeta, the blouse often being of « hiffon. Large 
checksandsma'Ichecksare very desirable, often 
combined with plain goods. And plaids, as I 
have already mentioned, are a novelty. 

Naturally you would expect black to be 
very smart, and all white is quite as fashion- 
White evening cloaks are now con- 


And there are numer. 


stitching as their only decoration and others 
exquisitely embroidered, as only the French 
and Swiss can embroider, that they are sure 
All of these blouses have 
their own collars, practically all high, though 
some open in a tiny V 
same neck arrangement, by the way, holds 
good for the morning and afternoon dresses 
for the majority of bodices are cut high, often 
right to the neck. 

The French milliner loves the small hat 
too dearly to part with it easily and it is, 
certainly, the feature at Evelyn Varon’s and 
‘ Réboux, on the contrary, 
is the sponsor for a very large sailor, a real, 
old-fashioned sailor shape both as to brim and 
as to crown, though he gives to it a novel 
touch by adding trimmings of tassels. 


to find a welcome. 


Suzanne Talbot’s. 


Varon’s hats because she has got away from 


coming to women. 


the collar and belt. 


of pale China blue satin, covered by a long 
chemise of black lace, which is made very 
dashing by the belt-tunic of the satin placed 
horizontally, and which depends on the three 
small folds of drapery for its chic. 

We will make many light wraps for spring 
wear Over one-piece dresses. 
serviceable has the bodice rather tight with 
very full basques, which do not meet in front. 
This coat, too, has the large shaw! collar, and 
it has one button only. 
soft woolen cachemire of an unusual Siamese 


is shown by the wrap of heavy rose faille, 
of that warm rich shade used so often in the 
paintings of the Primitifs. 
black ruche gives the necessary touch to this 
wrap, as does the large black fox collar, 
placed low on the shoulders. 

One of our most distinctive evening gowns 
displays no chiffon. The entire dress, cut 
very low, is of heavy ciel bengaline. 
wide belt, placed rather high, is 
i Garlands of roses Dubarry 
finish the waist and underline the belt. 
dress has a long pointed train, and the out- 
line of the skirt is in large rounded scallops. 





By this time champagne bas 
become a necessity. Reaction is quick to 
follow, and the acute depression may call for 
I sometimes think that Nature 
did not intend women to drink wine or spirits, 
for they are bad for health and ruinous to 


I am reluctant to lay down any laws of diet, 
I have seen so many tried and found wanting, 
but in general, I should say, 
spirits and sparkling wines alone. 
starchy foods, or take them at long 
and in strict moderation. Eschew pastry an 
avoid late suppers, miss any meal to which you 
cannot bring an appetite, eat slowly, as slowly 
Make these rules a part 
of your life; follow them religiously, but never 
Conversation about food and 
the digestive functions has but r 
Having settled your rule of life as 
far as diet is concerned, think of something 
else. Food is no more than a part ol life. 


as you possibly can. 
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ClubCocktails 







Offered by all good hostesses 
— whenever the occasion de- 
mands a cocktail of surpassing 
richness and flavor. 


So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 
no fussing with different ingre- 
dients. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
by experts and then are aged 
in the wood, to secure the true 
perfection of the blend. 


All Varieties at Your Dealer’s 


G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand's A -/ Sauce 











GLEBEAS ost 
SHOULDER ROSE 


Latest Style Among 
Fashionable Women 
of New York. 

Has the delicious odor 
and the real feel of the 
freshly plucked flower. Its fresh- 
ness is lasting, you can wear it again 
and again. You will not believe it is not a 
real flower preserved. Your choice of pink, 
peach bloom or yellow, $1. Write for catalog. 









Represent Us in Your Town 
Fascinating, Refined, Easy 
Generous Profits, Quick Sales 
Write for Special Offer to Start You 
You Can Make $25.00 to $30.00 Weekly 








Austro-Hungarian Co., Dept. H, 4 E. 30th St., N.Y. 

















“*Friend of 
Middle-Age’’ 


PATE 
GRISE 


All women rightfully dread the telltale aging 
of the hands, the fine wrinkles around eyes 
and mouth. “PATE GRISE” will remedy 
this in afew applications. ‘Gardenia Cream” 
and “Gardenia Bloom” are beauty builders 
in the truest sense. ‘‘Sachets de Flora’”’ for 
the facial bath. $2.00 each, the four $7.00. 
ooklet on request. 


Aurora Specialties Co. 
A Lowell, Mass. 





MISS MIZZI HaJos 


Dept. 


























Dorothy’s Getting Well. 


Dorothy, who is just getting over the measles, has no more than said “My Goodness! 
| Why don’t they give me something good to eat ?”” when the wise Kewpies appear, one 


| bearing a dish of delicious, sparkling Raspberry 


JELL-O 


another bringing a spoon, and one carrying from sight the hateful medicine. 
Dorothy's happy face expresses her approval. 


——ELicIOUs oO 


appetites of convalescents were as fully under- 
stood by all “big folks” as it is by doctors and 
nurses, getting well would not take so long as it 
frequently does. 

Jell-O is made in seven pure fruit flavors: Raspberry, 
Strawberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
At all grocers’ and general storekeepers’, 10c each. 

The new Jell-O book is a real Kewpie book, 


| 
| 


The name JELL-O is on every package in big red 














If the importance of satisfying the fickle < es 





with pictures of Kewpies by Rose O’ Neill her- 
self. If you desire one and will write and 
ask us for it we will send it to you free. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD Co. 
LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





M more \ ; 
cutting of | 
the Cuticle | 
I/ 


| 





RIM and dainty fingers 

need not be painfully 
and laboriously manicured. 
CUTEX softens the cuticle 
quickly so all surplus skin 
and shaggy hangnails can 
be easily removed without 
knife or scissors. CUTEX 
and an orange stick are all 
that are necessary. 
Three sizes 25c, 50c and $1.00 
bottles at the better drug and 
department stores. Or send 10 
cents for a trial size bottle of 
CUTEX and an orange stick. 


Cutex Nail White 
gives the nail-tips that pleasing 
white effect so much admired. 
Not a bleach—25c the jar. 
There’s a CUTEX product for 
every manicuring need. 
NORTHAM WARREN 
11 West Broadway New York 

























letters. Be sure “—— —< and not some- a package | 





“The Eyes Are the 
Mirrors of the Soul.’’ 


OW are you fram- 

ing the twin mir- 

rors which reflect you 
: | to the world? 


. * Q Wrinkles and crow’s- 
feet and aging lines 

















A RARE BARGAIN 


Mail us two dollars and we wi 
Ines c e will send you 
— with adjustable neck chain, one of 
€ most beautiful of our many designs. We 
filed ee, a locket and chain to be gold 
pe and if not thoroughly satisfactory, 
ase price will be refunded. Send for 


our free catalogue show 
styles in jeweler showing all of the latest 


THE NEWCOMB COMPANY 
Box B7 Attleboro, Mass. 
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, and general neglect? 


Recall what proper fram- 
ing has done for many a 
picture whose beauty had 
| scarce been discovered be- 
fore. Framed—rightly— 
they were jewels in a per- 


Bee fect setting. 


Q@Pictures and jewels- and 
eyes they are very like. 


RIKER’S 
VIOLET CERATE 


will help to give your eyes the 
proper setting. A few minutes’ 
daily massage around the 
eyes, according to direc- 
tions — and you will 
marvel at their in- 
creased beauty — of 
expression—of depth 
—of sparkle and shine. 











Q Try it and watch 
results. 


In good size porcelain jar 50¢ 
or send 15¢ for trial jar to 


X RIKER & HEGEMAN CO. 


% Manufacturers and 
ee . ’ ? Wholesale Druggists 
ae 340 West Fourth Street 
| i New York City 













Lane 
Bryant 


Maternity 
Apparel 


Advance styles for early spring are 
now shown in very attractive variety. 
Dresses, Suits, Coats, 
Waists, Skirts, Corsets, 
Underwear 
Made with expanding lines and 
especially designed to preserve a 
graceful poise. 
E6102—Fashionable Suit (as illustrat- 
ed) of fine wuenes Sree in navy, black 

or putty color, with Empire coat 

and expanding skirt. Price... 29.50 
We prepav transportation charges 
and refund money if dissatisfied. 


Send for our season book with over 500 
models for mother and baby. 
Address Dept. A-I!. 


Lane Bryant 


25 West 38th Street, New York 
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STEINWAY 


HE Steinway is the aristocrat 

of pianos, and its superior tone 
has made it the logical choice of 
musicloverseverywhere. Yet, it is 
moderately priced. Youcan obtain 
a Steinway for the same money 
you would expect to pay for an 
ordinary “good” piano. And you 
can buy it upon convenient terms. 


Style V, the new Upright, and 
Style M, the smallest Steinway 
Grand, are offered at the lowest 
prices ever asked for this mar- 
velous instrument. They are 
especially designed for the modern 
home or apartment. 


Shall we send you illustrated literature, prices 
and name of the Steinway dealer nearest you? 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 














If the powder you use 
“*shows,”’ or requires 
constant renewing, or 
affects the skin, try 
Dr. Dys’ INCOMPAR- 
ABLE POUDRES. 


Everywoman Uses Face 


POWDER 


POUDRE PRINTANIERE “Ideal,” $1.60 box. 
An almost imperceptible down. Exquisite! 
POUDRE de BEAUTE, $4.70 box. y 
A mere “veil” of atoms of rice flowers and white violets. 
All powders in Blanche, Naturelle, Rachel and Rosee. 
POUDRE LIQUEFIEE, $3.15 bottle. 
Pure liquid powder, white and flesh, for neck and arms. 
Owing to the War, all prices are increased 5%. 
Darsy VANITABS, 6 for 50¢. Facial Treatments, $2.00, 


V. DARSY - 








62-page Advice-Book Free. 
American Branch 
Dept. B., 14 West 47th St., New York 














3#¢ Pour '% cup of ale or beer into small saucepan, add one table- 

Welsh Rarebit: spoon LEA & PERRINS' Sauce and saltspoon red pepper, bring to 

boiling point, add 1 Ib. of finely chopped American cheese and stir until thoroughly melted. 
our over freshly prepared slices of toast and serve at once. 

UPON REQUEST WE WILL MAIL, FREE OF CHARGE, a most useful kitchen 

hanger of suggestions for especially delightful breakfast, luncheon and dinner dishes with 
recipe for each showing exact quantity to make per person. 

LEA & PERRINS. 233 West Street, New York 
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You've always 
Anything you 


“T leave it to you, Sir! 
been most awfully generous. 
say will do for us.” 

The young fellow spoke with the frank 
affectionateness which made him so easily 
beloved. Lord Wing smiled. 

“T sent thirty thousand to your account 
yesterday.” 

Alec opened his eyes wide—and laughed 

“Upon my word, Pater, when you do a 
| thing—you do it!” 

““And now what about Carrie’s jewels? Is 
she provided?’’ The voice was businesslike. 

“She has a few nice things—not very much.” 

Alec looked a little askance at his father. 
| The recollection of some of the famous jewels 
| he knew his young mother to have possessed, 

was running in his mind. But Lord Wing 

made no allusion to them. 

** Ah well, [ have set aside a considerable sum 

for this object also. I thought that your 
wife would probably require it. That’s all 
right. You and she can choose them at your 
leisure. Anything else you want, my dear 
boy—let me know. Now—where’s your fair 
lady? Ah!—one word of advice. Tell Carrie 
not to be too sensitive! She shall queen it 

I promise you. But for your sake, she must 

sometimes know how to take an affront 

and take it smiling. After all, you and she 
have broken the whistle—you’ll have to pay 
something for it! Well, now, go and find her.” 
Lord Wing was pacing the long room with 
| his hands behind him, when the sound of a 
footstep made him turn—and he saw his 
daughter-in-law standing before him. Alec 
had left them alone. In a flash, the old man’s 
eyes took in the beauty of the woman Alec 
had so unlawfully captured. Beauty, and 
what is much more important in a fastidious 
society—charm, manner, dignity. She put out 
her slender hand to him with an air which 
delighted him. 

“Tt is very good of you to come so soon.” 

“But of course I came. Alec, you, and I 
are partners—aren’t we—in this game? Now 
suppose we sit down.” He pushed an arm- 
chair towards her. 

A little desultory talk followed, about their 
journey, their arrival, and the servants Lord 
Wing had provided. The che/—was he 
decent? 

“Too good!” said Carrie, with a laugh. 
“Alec will put on weight again—which will 
make him miserable.” 

“He looks in splendid condition. So you 
have had a good time at your villa? Where 
was it, exactly?” 

“Tn the Apuan Alps—just north of Lucca. 
Quite in the wilds. We never saw an English 
person!” 

“And you kept Alec happy?” 

“T believe so,” she said quietly. “Do you 
think it’s so difficult to make him happy?” 

“Not to make him happy”—said Lord 
Wing, with slight emphasis. ‘“‘Sometimes 
to keep him happy, is not so easy.”’ 

“Vou think him such a changeable crea- 
ture?”’ Carrie’s smile was lightness itself. 
But her companion thought he perceived 
some quick attention in the brown eyes. 

““Not more so than the average man. But 
the average man—is not the average woman.” 

The smile which accompanied the words 
seemed to Caroline Wing as cold as the icy 
whiteness of the old man’s features. A vague 
pang struck her. But she gave no sign. 

“Of course it was natural that Alec should 
want to come home, and I encouraged it.” 

“Perfectly. But—now may I speak plainly 
to you—as I have done to Alec?” 

Carrie nodded in silence. Lord Wing moved 
| his chair nearer, and \aid a hand on her knee. 

‘““My dear—I know Alec, perhaps, better 
than you do—though I don’t expect you to 
| believe it. Alec is passionate—you have 
| touched his passion. But he is also, young as 
he is, a man of affairs by nature, and tre- 
mendously ambitious. If we can’t get him 
| into politics, you and I, and carve a career 
for him there, we shall both suffer. It bores 
me dreadfully to see him unhappy, and it 
would bore me sti! more to feel that he had 
the bad manners, and the bad taste to make 








anybody as pretty as you unhappy also.” = 

“Oh, but we love each other!” she said Fs 
impetuously—magnificently—her soul jn her = 
face. ‘ , , ¥ 

Lord Wing looked at her—liked he: 2 
was not quite so sure as before of her inal ¢ 
gence. 

“I know that”—the tone was dry—*but 
the point is—how can we secure the perma- 
nence of that desirable state of things, If 
\lec is not amused—if Alec is not taken out 
of himself—if you can’t make his life dramatie 

life among men and his equals—and give 
him a leading part in it, there will be the deuge 
to pay—for both you and me—some day.” 

‘Was that why you sent me a gramophone?” 
said Carrie suddenly, her eyes sparkling. 

Lord Wing laughed. 

“T meant it—allegorically. Somehow— 
well or ill—you must keep Alec entertained, 
Remember that, when you look at the vile 
thing. If you take my advice, you will now 
turn your backs altogether on the solitude 
a deux. Your business now is to make a life 
for Alec. As things are, you may find that 
a very tough proposition——”’ 

“And if I don’t?” 

“But you will succeed. Your situation 
reminds me oddly—you know of course the 
famous story of Holland House?—of the situ. 
ation of Lord and Lady Holland, a cent 
ago. Lord Holland ran away in Italy with Sir 
Godfrey Webster’s wife. Webster divorced 
her, and the Hollands came home to fage 
London. They had money, brains, and Hok 
land House to do it with. So far the cases are. 
alike. But the great difference lies in this, 
Whatever penalty there was, fell—heavily at 
first—on Lady Holland—not at all on Lord 
Holland. Lady Holland was boycotted— 
by the women—and retaliated by making 
Holland House the most famous gathering 
of men in Europe. Lord Holland paid no 
penalty at all, either social or pelitical. He 
was welcome everywhere, and the Whig 
Governments when they came along, wee 
comed him with open arms. That was before 
democracy—and the Dissenters. You 
will be boycotted, by the women 
severely—because of the feminist 
abroad. But to get Alec into Parliament— 
and then into a Ministry—will require a 
surgical operation. I deliberately think the 
only person who can do it will be youl— 
though Alec of course must put his best foot 
forward. Now this is what I suggest.” 

Lord Wing talked for twenty, minutes. 
At the end of it Caroline Wing sat erect, her 
colour high, her brows drawn—a formidably 
beautiful creature, instinct with passion and 
will, in whom the man of mingled character 
beside her began to feel a decided interest. 

“T see what you mean,” she said, at last, 
with slow and pregnant emphasis. “And I 
agree it ought to be tried. Well—as far as I 
am concerned, if it can be done—it shall.” 

“All right.” Lord Wing rose. “Our hands 
upon it. Now a parting word of warning. 
The women will boycott you—but they 
run after Alec—all the more, because they 
will be able to leave you out. And Alec is not 
averse to being flattered. Be on your . 
And keep your temper—and your head. As 
to the women of our family, you will find them 
in two camps. The Duchess is—or will be 
your friend. Lady Theodora is on the war 
path. But I sha!l be two days more in town— 
before I go north. There will be time te 
talk over details—to show you the lie of 
land. London of course is humming wi 
talk about you. That you must expect. 
Now both you and I must go and rest. Ah, 
Alec, my boy!”’—as Alec reentered the room 

“Your wife and I have signed a treaty of 
London. Send her to bed. Good-night.” 

Alec Wing accompanied his father to the 
door. On the step Lord Wing turned— 

“Tell Caroline about the jewels. I st 
send a man to her with some to-morrow. 

Alec hesitated. _ 

“* Aren’t there things belonging to the family, ~ 
Pater?—that might save your money?” 

‘Not at all!” said Lord Wing gaily. 
gauds for new necks!—Good-night 
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in simple designs such as a marmalade jar, 
toast-rack and egg cup on one tray, coffee 
pots which include the cream pitcher and 
sugar bowl, the individual coffee percolator, 
the shirred egg holder, and many others. 
All of these combinations simplify the matter 
of service, and give a pleasant air of informal- 
ity to the meal. A display of silver or china 
in the breakfast-room is not desirable—a 
bowl or simple compotier holding fruit, or 
glass bowls of flowers upon the serving table 
or sideboard are sufficient. The china or glass 
closet has given way to the consol table, which 
takes the place of a serving table, and may be 
placed at either end of the sideboard. The 
breakfast table with a folding top can even 
| be made to substitute for one of these consols. 


94 


When the table consists of one central table™ 
and two rounding ends that are made a9 
separate tables and added to the central table © 
when needed, these ends may be used a7 


consols when not otherwise in use. x 
economy in furniture is desirable, as the 
breakfast-room is rarely spacious. a 
On the breakfast tray, the same china and @ 
linen as that of the breakfast-room may be 
used, unless you prefer a dainty design an@™ 
colour scheme in china that go nicely with 4 
the bedroom decorations. In fact, te™ 
painted tin or téle trays, and those 
wicker frames and quilted tops covered b¥y 
glass, are made to match the delicately OFF 
oured old-fashioned quilts that are now 9% 
popular for almost every kind of bedrooms) 
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